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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE REVISION OF 
THE LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN MYSORE. 


-- ♦ - 

INTRODUCTION. 

Appointment of the Committee. 

1. The Committee was constituted by the following 
Government Order, which enumerates the terms of 
reference also besides giving a brief account of the 
circumstances which led to the appointment of the 
committee: 

“ Order No. R. 1294-375-L. R. 104-48-1, dated 
Bangalore, the 13th August 1948. 

For a long time, there has been a persistent demand 
in both the Houses of Legislature, in the press and also 
from the public for a revision of the Land Revenue 
System prevailing in the State. In the December Session 
of the Representative Assembly, a special resolution 
recommending that a Committee be constituted to suggest 
the revision of Land Revenue System in the State in 
general and Kolar District in particular was passed 
unanimously. 

The abolition of Zainindaris, Jahagirs, Inam, Ivha- 
yamgutta and Sarvamanya villages is also being urged 
in the Houses of Legislature from a long time. A 
resolution recommending that legislation for the abolition 
of all Zamindaris, Jahagirs, Khayamgutta and Sarva- 
manyas be introduced at an early date was discussed at 
the Session of the Legislative Council held in January 
1948 and on behalf of Government an assurance was 
given that the question would he got examined by a 
Committee. 

Having regard to the trend of the opinion in the 
Legislature, Government are pleased to appoint a Com¬ 
mittee consisting of the following members, to examine 
the several issues raised in these resolutions :— 

i. Bajarnantrapravina Sri H. B. Gundappa Gowda, 

B.A., B.L., President, Legislative Council 

( Chairman ) 
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2. The Revenue Commissioner in Mysore. 

3. Janab Mohamod Khalilulla, M.A., LL.B., 

Member, Representative Assembly, Mysore. 

4. Sri H. M. Channabasappa, Member, 

Legislative Council and Constituent Assembly 

and - President, District Board, Mysore. 

5. Sri S- Narayana Rao, B.A., LL.B., 

Advocate, Nanjangud. 

6. Sri A. G. Bandi Gowda, B.A., LL.B., 

Advocate and Member, Constituent Assembly, 

Srirangnpatna- 

7. Sri H. K. Veeranna Gowda, 

Editor, “Varfcha” and Member, 

Constituent Assembly. 

8. Sri H. R. Guruv Reddy, B.A., LL.B., 

Member, Legislative Council and President, 

District Board, Bangalore. 

9. Sri S. K. Venkataranga Iyengar, B.A., LL.B., 

Advooate, Bangalore. 

10. Sri T. Thimmarayappa, 

Member, District Board, Bangalore. 

11. Sri K. Pattabiraman, B.A., LL.B., 

Advocate, Kolar. 

12. Sri S. Avala Reddy, Member, 

Representative Assembly, Kolar. 

13. Sri B. L. Narayanaswamy, 

Member, Representative Assembly, 

Srinivasapur. 

14. Sri V, Venkatappa, 

Member, Representative Assembly and 

Member Constituent Assembly, Chennapatna. 

15. Sri D. S. Mallappa, 

Member, Legislative Council, Tiptur. 

16. Sri M. Govinda Reddy, M. A., B.T., LL.B., 

Member, Constituent Assembly, Chitaldrug, 

17. Sri 0. Veerabasappa, B.A., LL.B., 

Member Legislative Council and Advocate, 

Chitaldrug. 

18. Sri K. G. Vodeyar, 

Land-holder and President, 

District Congress Committee, Sagar. 

19. Sri H, S. Rudrappa, b.a., ll.b., 

Member, Legislative Council, Shimoga. 
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20. Sri Baganiane Devegovvda, 

Land-holder, Chikmagalur. 

21. Sri Chennaiya Vodeyar, B.A., LL.B., 

Advocate, Bilichodu, Chitaldrug. 

22. Sri G. A. Thimmappa Gowda. 

Advocate and Member, Constituent Assembly, Hassan. 

23. Sri C. T. Hanumanthiah, 

Member, Bopresantative Assembly, Tumkur. 

24. Sri Bama Sharma, 

Secretary, Genedarara Sangha, 

Basavani, Tbirtbahalli Taluk. 

25. Sri Belur Srinivasa Iyengar, B.A., B.L., 

Advocate and Member, Legislative Council, 

Bangalore. 

26. Sri S. M. Siddayya, B.A., ll.b., 

Advocate, 'l'.-Narasipur Taluk. 

27. Sri Mali Mariappa, 

Advocate, Madhugiri, and Member, 

Constituent Assembly. 

28. Sri A. C. Mallegosvda, 

Member, Legislative Council and Coffee Planter, 

Chikmagalur. 

Sri K. Balasubramanyam, M.Sc., 

Assistant Secretary to Government ( Secretary). 

The terms of reference to the Committee are indicated 
below:— 

I. To examine whether the existing system of 
land assessment based on the classification of lands into 
dry, wet and garden requires modification in the interests 
of a progressive agricultural economy and to consider the 
feasibility of substituting for it a basic land-tax and a 
graduated scale of tax on agricultural incomes with its 
financial implications. 

II. To examine the desirability of granting 
exemption or relief from assessment or taxation to 
uneconomic holdings and to recommend suitable steps for 
preventing fragmentation of holdings below the economic 
limit and for promoting consolidation of small holdings. 

III. To examine the existing rules for grant of 
remissions of land revenue and to suggest measures for 
further liberalising them. 

IV. To examine the need for a Tenancy Law 
on the lines of the Bombay Tenancy Act and similar 
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legislation elsewhere in India and to suggest measures 
for suitable legislation in the State. 

V. To consider the ways and means by which 
adequate return on the capital outlay on irrigation 
projects may be ensured. 

VI. To consider the feasibility of simplifying land 
tenures by the abolition of Jodi, Inam and Jahagir tenures 
and to recommend the principles for the payment of fair 
compensation in respect of each class. 

VII. To examine the desirability of abolishing or 
modifying the levy of various cesses on land revenue, 
and 

VIII. To make such other recommendatioTis as 
the Committee may consider necessary or desirable. 

The Committee will meet in Bangalore, the meetings 
being convened by the Chairman from time to time. 

The Heads of Departments and Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners are requested to render all assistance to the 
Committee and see that any information or statistics 
called for by the Committee are furnished promptly. 

The Committee is requested to submit its report to 
Government very early. 

Syed Abdul Aleem, 

Secretary to Government, 
Revenue Department.” 
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2. The following questions discussed at some of 
the District Conferences were also referred to the Com¬ 
mittee for opinion : 

(i) Cash payment to the Thotis and Thalaries 
(Resolution No. 8 of Chitaldrug District Conference of 
1948, received with letter No. R. 5478—L.S. 21-48-2, 
dated the 6th January 1949, from the Revenue Secre¬ 
tary to Government). 

(ii) Transfer of Amrai realizations to the concerned 
Village Panchayets. (Subject No. 1 of the Tumkur 
District Conference of 1948 received with letter No. D.C. 

1—47-48, dated 28th September 1948, from the Deputy 
Commissioner, Tumkur District). 

(iii) Transfer of the realizations from sale of 
vacant sites to the concerned Village Panchayets. 
(Subject of Tumkur District Conference of 1948, received 
with letter No. D.C. 2— 47-48, dated the 28th September 
1948, from the Deputy Commissioner, Tumkur District.) 

(iv) Levy of Irrigation Cess in Inam Villages. 
(Letter No. R. 523—L.S. 46-48-2, dated 22nd August 
1949 from the Revenue Secretary to Government). 

(v) Cancellation of the grants of land under 
darkhast rules to persons already owning three acres of 
wet or six acres of dry lands. (Subject No. 46 of Kunigal 
Taluk Conference, 1949, received with letter No. V.P. 
203—48-49, dated 30th April 1949, from the Amildar, 
Kunigal). 

(vi) Constitution of a Committee for each Taluk 
to resolve the disputes between Khatedars and Shikmi- 
dars and to improve argiculture. 

(vii) Resumption of lands left fallow without 
adequate reasons and the grant of such lands to landless 
persons, who are very keen to cultivate them. 

[ Subjects (vi) and (vii) were discussed at the 
Sagar Taluk Conference of 1949 and were received with 
letter No. T.C. 1—48-49, dated 18th March 1949, from 
the Amildar, Sagar. ] 

(viii) Transfer of Shanbhogues from firka to firka 
and insistence on their residence in the firka. 

(ix) Grant of powers to village officers as in 
Madras and Bombay. 
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(x) Grant of Travelling Allowance to village 
officers when they attend Government offices in connec¬ 
tion with Government work. 

(xi) The revision and enhancement of the potgi 
to village officers as they are still paid at the scales fixed 
during 1932-33. 

(xii) Increase in the potgi of village officers in 
view of increased work. 


[Subjects (viii) to (xii) were discussed at the 
Shimoga District Conference of‘1949 and were received 
with letter No. R. 4954, dated 28th November 1949, from 
the Revenue Secretary to Government]. 

(xiii) Abolition of Inam villages in the State. 

(xiv) Abolition of hereditary Patels and Shan- 
bhogues. 

[Subjects (xiii) and (xiv) were discussed at the 
Taluk Harijan Conference at Kunigal in October 1949, 
and were referred to the Committee with letter No. A2-C. 
1198—48-49, dated 14th November 1949, from the 
Commissioner for Rural Development.] 

3. The Committee regrets that two of the members, 
Sri A. C. Malle Gowda and Sri D. S. Mallappa, passed 
away before the deliberations were concluded. The 
Committee thus sustained great loss in being deprived of 
the benefit of their knowledge and experience in the 
concluding and most difficult portion of its work. 

4. Procedure of the Committee .—The Committee 
could not meet earlier than the 18th November 1948 for 


reasons beyond its control. The first meeting lasted for 
two days and after a general discussion on the terms of 
l. The chairman. reference, it was decided to obtain 

a Sri D el s r MaiuJva iettsftr ’ information from the several 
4. ,, B&garaane lieve Gowda Indian Provinces (now States) 
g ” 'Na°ra'ya' and selected States, on the several 

.subjects covered by the terms of 

reference and statistics likely to 
io. „ b. l. Narayanaswamy , required or reference in the 

discussion from the Duputy Commissioners. A Steer- 


ii.K.Veeranna Prowu 
H, S. Budrappa. 

A. G. Bandi Gowda. 


ing Committee consisting of the marginally-noted ten 
members was also appointed to draft a questionnaire. 
The Steering Committee considered the draft question¬ 
naire on the 10th December 1948 and the questionnaire 


was finally approved on the 25th December 1948, after 
the draft had been circulated to all the members of the 
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main Committee and their views also ascertained. This 
questionnaire appears as Appendix I at the end of Part I 
of this report. The Committee issued the questionnaire, 
printed both in English and in Kannada, to the follow¬ 
ing persons and institutions:— 

1. Members of the Mysore Constituent Assembly. 

2. Members of the Mysore Legislative Council. 

3. Members of the Mysore Representative Assembly. 

4. Members of the District Boards. 

5. Presidents of Municipal Councils. 

6. Chairmen of Village Panchayets with a popu¬ 

lation of more than 2,000. 

7. District Congress Committees. 

8. Taluk Congress Committees. 

9. Ryots’ Sanghas. 

10. Important ryots in each Taluk through the 

Amildars. 

11. All officers of the Revenue Department of and 

above the rank of Amildars. 

12. Gazetted Officers of the Income-tax, Co-opera¬ 

tive and Agricultural Departments. 

13. Officers of and above the rank of Executive 

Engineers in the P.W.D. 

14. Members of the staff of the Economics Depart¬ 

ment of the University of Mysore. 

15. Retired Officers of Government whose addresses 

were available. 

The questionnaire was also got published in the 
Mysore Gazette with a notification that spare copies can 
be got, on requisition, from the Office of the Committee 
and all requests for supply of the questionnaire were 
complied with. Copies were also sent to the Publicity 
Officer for making them available to the Press. The 
members of the Committee were also supplied with suffi¬ 
cient number of copies for distribution. In all, nearly 
4,500 copies of the questionnaire were distributed. Time 
was allowed till the end of February 1949 to send replies 
to the questionnaire, but subsequently the period within 
which the replies were to be sent was, at the request of 
certain sections of the public, extended till the end of 
March 1949. Three hundred and ninety-two replies were 
received and a list of the persons and institutions who 
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sent the replies will be found in Appendix II at the end 
of Part I of this report. Less than 10 per cent of copies 
of the questionnaire have been returned with replies. 

5. The Committee next met on the 6th and 7th 
May 1949 when the notes received from the several 
Governments and Administrations in India (Appendix 
III) and the note kindly obtained and sent by the High 
Commissioner for India in Ceylon (Appendix IV) regard¬ 
ing taxation of land and allied subjects were considered. 
The main views expressed in the replies on the several 
questions were also considered and some of the selected 
replies were out in full. The delegation from the 
Mysore Inamdars’ Association was also heard on the 6th 
May 1949 and, at the request of the delegation, it was 
decided to give them another opportunity to place their 
views before the Committee after the Association had 
collected all the particulars required by the members of 
the Committee. 

6. At the third meeting held on the 26th and 27th 
May 1949, the Committee heard the views of Dr. M. H. 
Gonal, Sri G. N. Krishnamurtki, Sri A. P. Srinivasa 
Murthy and Sri G. Ramakrishna Reddy of the Economics 
Department of the University of Mysore on the several 
questions under consideration by the Committee. 

7. The fourth meeting of the Committee was held 
on the 25th, 26th and 27th July 1949 and this session 
was mainly devoted to discussions with Rajalcaryapravina 
Sri P. G. D’Souza, Retired Member of Council, Sri V. R. 
Thyagaraja Iyer, Retired Excise Commissioner, Raja- 
sevasakta Sri S. Hirannaiya, Retired Revenue Commis¬ 
sioner, Moin-ul-Vizarath Janab A. K. Syed Taj Peeran, 
Retired Deputy Commissioner, Rajasevasakta Sri M. G. 
Rangaiah, Retired Chief Engineer and Sri C. Rajagopal, 
Retired Assistant Superintendent, Land Records Depart¬ 
ment. There was also a general discussion on Tenancy 
Legislation, consolidation of holdings and prevention of 
fragmentation and the liberalisation of the Remission 
Rules. 

8. The Committee met for the fifth time on the 
14th, 15th and 16th October 1949 and heard a joint 
delegation from the Mysore Planters’ Association and the 
Indian Planters’ Association on the 14tli and the dele¬ 
gation from the Malnad Genidars’ Association on the 
15th. Otherwise, this session was exclusively devoted 
to the consideration of the sixth term of reference, viz., 
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the simplification ol'land tenures by the abolition of Jodi, 
Inam and Jahgir tenures and the principles for the pay¬ 
ment of compensation in respect of each class. The 
questions arising in this connection were further consider¬ 
ed and final decisions reached at the sixth meeting also, 
which was held on the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th November 

1949. Sri A. R. Badri Narayan, President, District 
Board, Shimoga, explained to the Committee on 9th 
November 1949 the special conditions in the Malnad and 
the role of big landlords in stepping up agricultural 
production in that area. 

9. The seventh meeting, which lasted for four days 
from the 1st December 1949 to the 4th December 1949, 
was mainly devoted to the further discussion of the 
problems relating to consolidation of holdings and preven¬ 
tion of fragmentation and the main provisions to be 
incorporated in Tenancy Law, when enacted in Mysore. 
On the 4th December 1949, the Committee approved the 
interim report incorporating their final recommendations 
on the sixth term of reference and this interim report, 
which appears as Part II of the report was got printed 
and submitted to Government in January 1950. 

10. The principles of taxation of land, the means 
of securing adequate return on the capital outlay on 
irrigation works, the liberalisation of the Remission Rules 
and the cesses, if any, which should continue to be levied 
on land revenue were discussed at the eighth meeting of 
the Committee held on the 17th, 18th, 19th, ‘20th and 
21st February 1950 and final decisions were reached 
on them. 

11. The remaining terms of reference and the 
several questions referred to the Committee by the 
District and Taluk Conferences, as also other subjects 
which the Committee considered as related to the land 
revenue system, were considered and disposed of at the 
ninth meeting held on the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th March 

1950. The Committee finally met on the 10tli and 11th 
April 1950 and considered and adopted the report. A 
statement showing the attendance of the members at the 
several meetings will be found in Appendix V. The 
average attendance of the members at the meetings 
was 20. 

12. As the work of the Committee progressed, it 
was felt desirable to have tours both inside the State 
and at least in the adjoining areas of the Indian Provinces 

2 
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(now States) and in Travancore State so as to get an idea 
of the conditions actually prevailing in the State and to 
compare, them with the conditions in the neighbouring 
areas of the Indian Union and also to study the working 
of the scheme for the levy of basic tax and income-tax 
in Travancore State. Government were addressed in 
May 1949 to sanction the itineration of a sub-committee 
consisting of not more than nine members both inside the 
State and in the adjoining areas of Madras and Bombay 
and in Travancore State, but sanction was received only 

in November 1949. A sub-com- 


1 . K H f>attabhiram»„. mittee consisting of the Chairman 
*■ M. Goyinda Reddy. and the marginally-noted six members 

3. H. K. Veer anna Gowda. ~ . V 

4. s. Narayana Rao. toured in Iravancorc-Coclun and 

6. o' Veerabasa^jia. the Nilgiris for ten days from the 

19th December 1949. The working 
of the basic tax and income-tax on agricultural income' 
clubbed with non-agrieultural income was studied in 
Travancore State, while the working of agricultural 
income-tax was studied in Cochin State. The taxation 
of plantations was studied in the Nilgiris. The Committee 
were keen that the Malnad parts of the State and the 
adjoining areas of Bombay should also be visited so as to 
get first hand knowledge of the conditions in the Malnad 
and the working of the Bombay Tenancy Act and the 
Bombay Consolidation of Holdings Act, but the Govern¬ 
ment order sanctioning the additional expenditure for 
this purpose was received only on 18th March 1950, after 
the ninth meeting of the Committee at which the delibe¬ 
rations of the Committee on the several terms of reference 


had been concluded and decisions taken to enable the 


report being ready by the end of March 1950. It was 
not therefore possible to undertake the tour. 

13- Plan of the Report. —This report is divided into 
two parts, the first part dealing with all the questions 
referred to the Committee except the sixth term of 
reference relating to the abolition of Jodi, Inam and 
Jahgir tenures. The report on the sixth term of reference 
which was submitted to Government in January 1950, 
earlier than the main report, appears as Part II. The 
first five chapters of part I contain a historical account 
of the development of the land revenue system in Mysore 
as also a brief account of the land revenue system in 
other parts of India and the taxation of land in other 
countries and are intended to give a proper background 
to the discussion of the several proposed reforms in the 
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system of taxation of land. Chapter VI contains the 
recommendations of the Committee regarding taxation of 
land. The other Chapters of Part I are devoted to the 
discussion of the remaining terms of reference and other 
questions which were considered by the Committee to 
have a direct bearing on the land revenue system. As 
far as possible, one chapter is devoted to each question, 
the earlier portion of the chapter containing a brief 
account of the action already taken—in Mysore and 
elsewhere—on the particular issue under consideration 
and the later portion a discussion of the several alter¬ 
native courses which were considered and the final 
recommendations of the Committee. Each part has also 
got a summary of the main conclusions and recommen¬ 
dations. 






CHAPTER I. 

Taxation of Land in Several Countries. 

1. The land tax is one of the oldest taxes and there 
is hardly any country in the world that does not levy it 
in some form or other. The methods adopted, however, 
vary considerably. 

Thus it may be based on (a) the capital value, which 
is usually determined periodically with reference to the 
sale value; ( b ) the unimproved or public value, i.e., 
such part of the capital value as is not due to the efforts 
or investment of the owners or occupiers ; (c) the net 

produce, i.e., the gross produce less the cost of produc¬ 
tion ; ( d ) the annual value, i.e., the gross produce less 

the cost of production and earnings of management or 
(e) the net income of the farmer, i.e., the earnings of 
management plus the value of labour of the farmer and 
his family. 

2. The following description of the methods adopted 
in some of the countries of the world prior to World War 
II is intended to illustrate the ways in which these 
different bases were used and has been compiled mainly 
from the information contained in the report of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee and the note on 
taxation of land appearing as Appendix G to the report 
of the Punjab Land Revenue Committee. 

France. —The land tax in France was until 1914 an 
apportioned tax assessed on the net produce of the land, 
i.e., the income which the owner secured after deducting 
from the gross produce the cost of cultivation, sowing, 
harvesting and maintenance of himself and family. It 
was based originally on a cadastral survey begun in 1807 
and completed in 1850. The survey, however, became 
completely out of date and the whole system of land 
taxation was reformed between the year 1907 and 1914. 
Under the scheme then drawn up, the tax was converted 
into a uniform rated tax assessed on annual value, and 
the rate was fixed in 1914 at 4 per cent of the annual 
value. It was raised to 5 per cent from the 31st July 
1917 and to 10 per cent from the 20th June 1920. For 
purposes of assessment, lands were grouped into 13’classes 
according to the use to which they are put. Lands in 
the agricultural class were sub-divided into further 
classes not exceeding five, with reference to the fertility 

L.R.S. 1 



of the soil, the value of produce and the topographical 
situation. The classification was made by the Controller 
of Direct Taxes assisted by the Mayor and five classifiers 
appointed by the Prefect. In determining the class, the 
most important factor taken into consideration by the 
Controller was the annual rent paid for the piece of land 
or for similar land in the vicinity. The basis of assess¬ 
ment was thus the rent actually paid to the landlord, or 
in cases in which the cultivator owned the land, the 
competitive rent for similar land in the locality. 

In addition to the land tax proper determined as 
above, there was an agricultural profits tax combined 
with a general or supplementary income-tax. The agri¬ 
cultural profits tax was levied on the rental value at 
twelve per cent. It was calculated by adding 75 per 
cent to the rental value and multiplying by three —(or 
2‘5 for wheat lands and five for market gardens and 
woods if worked commercially) or by taking the actual 
profits of the preceding year, whichever was less. Two 
thousand five hundred francs was the exemption limit, 
and also the abatement with partial abatements for all 
incomes from agriculture between 2,500 and 8,000 francs. 
The general or supplementary income-tax had an exemp¬ 
tion limit and abatement, 7,000 francs with allowances 
for wife, children and dependents. The tax varied from 
1*2 per cent on the income between 7,000 and 20,000 
francs to thirty per cent on the portion above 5,50,000 
francs. Agricultural income was not fully assessed. 

Italy .—The return from land in Italy was subject in 
the first place to two schedular taxes— 

(i) A tax at a flat rate of 10 per cent of the econo¬ 
mic rent assessed according to a system of cadastres, 
periodically revised since 1886. 

(ii) A tax at 18 per cent on the income of the 
cultivating farmer. 

If land was let to a farmer, the proprietor paid the 
first of these taxes and the farmer the second which was 
a tax common to all industrial and commercial enter¬ 
prises, and was assessed on the basis of declarations by 
a Commission appointed for each district. The exemp¬ 
tion limit was £ 4 raised to £ 7 in certain cases. 

In addition, both the landlord and the tenant were 
liable to the State Income-tax, which applied to the 
aggregate income received by the tax-payer, his wife and 
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his sons of leas than 21 years of age, but was assessed on 
the net income after deducting from the total of these 
separate incomes all the other taxes paid, national and 
local, insurance premia, interest on debts, and a sum of 
one-twentieth of the net income for each dependent 
person. The rate varied from 1 to 10 per cent on income 
of over one million lire. There was also provision for the 
levy of a local surcharge on both the schedular taxes and 
on the income-tax for local purposes and this surcharge 
was limited to 150 per cent of the first schedular tax, 
that is, to 15 per cent of the economic rent. 

Hungary.— The land tax in Hungary was based on 
an obsolete survey. The nominal rate was 25 per cent of 
the cadestral yield and the actual incidence was estimated 
at from 8 to 12 per cent. In addition to this, there 
were— 

(i) A general income-tax, which applied to agri¬ 
cultural profits, varying from 1 per cent to 40 per cent 
with the size of the income. 

(ii) A capital tax, the rate of which varied from 
1 to 20 per cent of the net revenue on the capital. 

(iii) Certain local surcharges, the rates of which 
varied in different places. 

The combined burden of all these taxes varied from 
15 per cent to 60 per cent of the net annual yield of the 
land, the actual burden depending on the accuracy of the 
assessments made by the authorities. 

Austria .—As in Hungary, the land tax in Austria 
was based on an old Survey. In 1913 the nominal rate 
was 26 2/3 per cent of the net cadestral yield, which was 
equivalent to about 10 to 15 per cent of the real yield. 
In addition, there were levied local surcharges which 
amounted in many cases to more than the State tax. 
After World War I the land tax became entirely a local 
levy. In addition to this local land tax, the Central 
Government levied an income-tax varing from 1 to 42 
per cent and a capital tax of from 1 to 6 per cent. It 
was estimated that the combined rate of taxation in the 
case of the largest estates approached 70 per cent of the 
return and that a land owner enjoying an income of 
about £ 400 paid 25 to 30 per cent as taxes if the assess¬ 
ment was made accurately. 

Czechoslovakia .—The system in Czechoslovakia was 
similar to that in Hungary, with a State land tax, local 

1 * 
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surcharges and income-tax and capital tax on agricultural 
profits. 

Bulgaria. —Up to the year 1921, the Bulgarian land 
tax was based on the annual value as arrived at with 
the aid of a cadastre. This tax was abolished in 1921 and 
an income-tax introduced. The system, however, broke 
down completely, since the peasants did not declare any 
income and the whole burden thus fell upon the towns. 
The old land tax was reintroduced in 1923. 

Gevmany-Prussia.— Under the scheme of fiscal reform 
introduced in 1893, the land tax and building tax in 
Prussia were assigned to local authorities, the Central 
Government merely supervising and paying for 
assessment. The tax was levied on the annual value of 
agricultural land and was assessed by Committees 
presided over by a Government Commissioner paid for 
by the State. The cadastre was also maintained at the 
cost of the Central Government. After 1923, however, 
a State tax was assessed on the capital value of lands 
and buildings, which in the case of agricultural property 
included value of livestock and machinery. The tax was 
assessed by Special Committees and collected by local 
bodies which were also authorised to impose surtaxes 
approximating to nearly 200 per cent of the State tax. 
Land owners were also subject to a federal income-tax at 
rates varying from 10 to 60 per cent according to income. 
The minimum rate of total taxation falling on land was 
estimated at 25 per cent. 

Sweden. —In Sweden, the land taxes were abolished 
during the last quarter of the last century and a progres¬ 
sive income-tax at rates varying from 5 to 22 per cent 
became the main tax of the country. In the case of 
incomes from agriculture, the machinery for the levy of 
income-tax was supplemented by a quinquennial valua¬ 
tion of all taxable land, the farmer or land owner having 
the option to declare his income or to be assessed on an 
income assumed to be 6 per cent of the valuation in the 
register in each case and 12 per cent in the case of the 
owner farming his own land. 

England. — The annual land tax was introduced in 
1692. It was originally both a property and an income 
tax, assessed at 4 shillings in the pound on the annual 
value of all land and houses, on personalty of every 
kind, on the stipends of public officials and on moveable 
property. Owing to the difficulties of annual assessment 
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it was converted into an apportioned tax in 1697, but it 
continued to be voted annually until 1798, when it was 
converted by Pitt into a perpetual redeemable rent 
charge, with permission to persons interested in lands to 
buy up and become themselves entitled to an amount of 
rent charge equal to tax. The portion of the tax assessed 
on personal property had declined at a very early period 
and had long fallen out of assessment before it was 
formally repealed in 1833. The unreduced portion of 
this tax thus became a tax charged on landed property, 
subject to which it might be bought and sold. In 
addition to the land tax, agricultural profits are subject 
to income-tax. The farmer’s profits are assumed to be a 
multiple of the annual value of the land unless accounts 
are produced showing them to be less. Land is also 
subject to a heavy local rate, which is the chief source of 
tax revenue for local purposes in rural areas. 

The Dominion*.—The. general features of the taxa¬ 
tion of land in Australia and New Zealand are (1) the 
taxation of unimproved ground values and the exemption 
of improvements from taxation ; (2) the exemption of 
small land owners from taxation and the withholding of 
the exemption limit from companies, absentees, and large 
land owners ; (3) the extra taxation of absentees and 

campanies. In South Australia, for example, absentees 
pay an additional twenty per cent over the usual taxes ; 
and (4) the additional liability of income from land to 
the general income-tax, both state and federal. The 
first tax on land in Australia was imposed by Victoria in 
1877, at the rate of 11 per cent of the capital value, with 
exemptions upto X' 2,500. The example was gradually 
followed by other states. The land taxes are on the 
unimproved value of land, the value of the building and 
other improvements being excluded from assessment, and 
in Queensland, South Australia and Tasmania are 
graduated. These vary from 1 d. to 8 d. in the pound in 
Queensland, from £ d. to l£- d. in South Australia, and 
from £- d. to 3£ d. in Tasmania. The Commonwealth 
Government in 1910 levied a federal land tax graduated 
at rates varying from 1 d, to 6 d. in the pound, and in 
1926 the rates were from Id. to 9d. in the pound. In 
Western Australia, Victoria and New South Wales, land 
taxes are levied at a flat rate. 

In Canada, land is taxed in the majority of the 
provinces for state purposes, Quebec being a notable 
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exception. In some of these the land tax is a large 
proportion of the total provincial revenues, while in 
others the yield is unimportant. In British Columbia 
the real property tax includes the taxation of land. In 
some provinces, viz., in British Columbia and Prince 
Edward Island, the land tax is supplemented by a tax 
on income and in almost all provinces by a tax on 
corporations. Cities and towns tax land to a large degree, 
and in Western Canada considerable use is made of 
unimproved land values for taxation purposes. 

In South Africa, the system of land taxation is 
briefly as follows:—In the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, and the three old Transvaal districts annexed 
to the Natal after the Boer War there is a land tax on 
all occupied land. In the Orange Free State the tax was 
based on the extent and not on the value of the land. 
It is similarly levied in the Transvaal, where, however, 
the rate is higher on quit-rent tenure than on land held 
in freehold. The cost of collection is high, and it has 
been suggested that it should be converted into a 
redeemable rent charge. In the Cape and Natal such 
taxes do not exist, although the Union Government 
obtains a small revenue from these provinces in the form 
of rent or quit-rents. 

China .—The land tax in China was apportioned by 
the Central Government among provincial authorities, 
who redistributed it among the districts. For purposes 
of assessment, land was divided into three classes, each 
of which was subdivided into three grades according to 
the fertility of the soil. The tax consisted of two parts, 
one payable in money and the other in produce. There 
was, however, no cadastral record, nor even a list of the 
persons liable to the tax. Large tracts of land escaped 
taxation in consequence. 

Japan .—The taxation of land in Japan was based 
on the capital value, which was arrived at by capitaliz¬ 
ing the annual rental of the land, whether for industrial 
or for agricultural purposes. A careful assessment of 
the capital value was completed in 1889 and the land tax 
was fixed at 3 per cent of the capital value of the land or 
50 per cent of the annual return which was estimated at 
6 per cent. The rates were varied frequently in accord¬ 
ance with financial requirements of the State but Lhe 
actual burden was far less than that indicated by these 
percentages, as the cadastre became out of date in course 
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of time. In 1925 the market price of land was estimated 
at nineteen times the official valuation for purposes of 
levying land tax. Local authorities were levying an 
additional tax on the land tax for local purposes. In 
addition to land tax, income-tax was levied on agricul¬ 
tural incomes assessed on the net profits during the three 
preceding years. 

United States of America. —In the United States-of 
America taxes on land are assessed on the capital value. 

3. The above survey of the systems of land taxa¬ 
tion in various countries indicates that the taxation 
generally combines the following features 

(a) A flat rate on capital or annual value. 

(b) A progressive tax on income, including income 
derived from land. 

(c) In most cases a death duty or other capital 
tax ; in some cases both. 

(d) A local rate. 

The tendencies of modern developments were 
summed up as follows by the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee :— 

“ (l) The flat rate is kept comparatively low. 

(2) The income from, and property in, land is treated for 

purposes of income tax and death duty on exactly the same 
footing as other incomes and property. 

(3) Where an increasing share has been taken of the reiurn 
from land, it has been generally taken for local purposes.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

Evolution of the Land Revenue System in 
Different Parts of India. 

1. There is no uniform system for the taxation of 
land throughout India and almost each unit (Province or 
State) has a different system. The Indian Taxation 
Enquiry Committee have opined that many of the com¬ 
plexities of the question of land revenue in India can he 
traced to the facts that the Indian Systems are the result 
of a gradual process of evolution from indigenous practices 
and that they have been moulded into their present shape 
by British Officers, quite independently of one another, 
to suit local circumstances in different areas. The 
present land revenue system of Mysore was first developed 
during the administration of Mysore by a British Com¬ 
mission and the policy adopted in Mysore was considerably 
influenced by that adopted in Madras and Bombay, though 
the influence of the latter is predominant. A brief 
account of the evolution of land tax in the several parts 
of India from ancient times to the present day is now 
given and it based mainly, on the information, contained 
in dhe report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. 
W# feel that such a brief account of the historical develop¬ 
ment of the land ■ revenue systems in several' parts of 
India is necessary for a proper appreciation of the question 
of'reform of the land revenue system in Myfeore.' 

2. Land Tax in Ancient India .—According to the 
description given by Manu of the fiscal administration of 
an ancient Hindu State, the main source of the State 
revenue was a share of the gross produce of all land, 
varying according to the soil and the labour necessary to 
cultivate it. In normal times the share varied between 
one-twelfth and one-sixth, but was liable to rise even to 
one-fourth in times of war or other public calamity. The 
revenue was collected, not from individual cultivators, 
but from the community represented by the headman. 
The aggregate harvest was collected into a common heap 
and the share of the State was set aside by the headman 
before the general distribution. Between the village 
headmen and the King was a cha in of'civil officers, con¬ 
sisting of lords of single villages, lords of ten villages, 
lords of 100 villages and lords of 1,000 villages. These 
were responsible for the collection of the revenue, for 
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which they were remunerated by fees in kind, by a 
portion of the King’s share of produce, or by holding land 
revenue free in virtue of their office. 

3. Land Tax under the Muslim Rulers .—In the earlier 
days of the Muslim administration, the State share of the 
gross produce demanded by the Hindu Kings was converted 
into the KHIRAJ or tribute payable on land in countries 
under Muslim rule, though the share taken was greater 
than before. The existing agency of collection was also 
utilised. The rapid expansion of some of the Muslim 
kingdoms, however, made the collection of the revenue 
under this system a difficult process, and measures were 
adopted for regulating the collections and securing a 
complete or partial commutation of the State’s share of 
the produce into money. The Institutes of Timur 
embodied the first systematic attempt in this direction. 
Slier Shah (1540-55) made the next, but did not reign 
long enough to give general effect to his measures. The 
third and the most famous settlement was that of Todar 
Mai during the reign of Akbar. He had the land measured 
carefully and then divided into four classes according to 
the fertility of the soil. The Government share, which was 
fixed at one-third of the gross produce, was commuted 
into money with reference to the prices of the previous 
nineteen years. The commutation rate was originally 
applied to the actual produce of the year, but this practice 
was found to be; administratively inconvenient. Settle¬ 
ments were therefore concluded on the basis of a ten-year 
average. The system involved the maintenance of an 
elaborate set of accounts and the employment of a host of 
tax-gatherers, who intervened between the cultivator and 
the Supreme Government. One of these was the Zamindar, 
who was unknown in his present signification to the early 
Hindu system. Originally he was merely a tax collector, or 
farmer of the revenue, who agreed to contribute a lumpsum 
from the portion of the country allotted to him. Todar 
Mai’s settlement continued in force without material 
alteration for nearly a century, but as the authority of 
the Central Government declined, a number of imposts 
(known as abwabs) were added by the provincial rulers. 
Sir John Shore calculated that the abwabs imposed by 
Jafter Khan, Shujauddin and Alwardi Khan amounted to 
about 33 per cent upon the tumar or standard assessment 
in 1658, and the impositions of the Zamindars upon the 
ryots to more than 50 per cent of the same. 
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4. Land Revenue under the East India Company.— 
Such was the state of the land revenue administration 
when the East India Company came into possession of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. They at first attempted to 
administer the revenue through supervisors, whose main 
functions were to determine the limits of estates held by 
zamindars and the rent which the actual cultivators 
ought to pay to them. The object of this measure was 
to protect the cultivators from the exactions of the zamin¬ 
dars by the grant of pattas or leases, specifying the exact 
amount to be paid by them as rent. The attempt, how¬ 
ever, failed, and the Company decided to undertake a 
more direct measure of control. The revenues were 
farmed out for five years, and Collectors, with whom were 
associated Indian Diwans, were appointed to receive them. 
The older zamindars were not, however, replaced by other 
farmers except in cases where they refused to contract for 
the sums demanded. Owing to a variety of circumstances, 
this system also was unsuccessful, and ultimately the 
Collectors were abolished and Indian local Collectors were 
introduced under the supervision of six Provincial 
Committees. When the five years for which the revenues 
had been farmed out were about to expire, Warren 
Hastings appointed a commission of three officers to 
collect information with a view to reforming the system. 
As a result, the six Provincial Committees were abolished 
and a Metropolitan Committee of Revenue was constituted 
in their place. Meanwhile, in 1786 , Lord Cornwallis had 
arrived in India with definite instructions to give effect to 
the Act of Parliament passed in 1784, under which an 
enquiry was to be conducted as to the real jurisdiction, 
rights and privileges of zamindars, talukdars and jahgir- 
dars under the Moghul and the Hindu governments that 
preceded the East India Company, and the amounts 
which they were bound to pay. The grievances of those 
who had been dispossessed in the course of the tentative 
and experimental arrangements were also to be redressed, 
and the revenue was to be based on review of the actual 
collections of previous years. Lord Cornwallis caused 
elaborate enquiries to be made, and rules were issued 
between 1788 and 1793 for a decennial settlement. He 
recommended, however, that instead of this a permanent 
settlement should be introduced, and in 1793 his sugges¬ 
tion was acted upon and steps were taken for a permanent 
settlement under a regulation which was issued in the 
same year. 
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5. The Permanent Settlement .—The main features 
of this Permanent Settlement of 1793 were briefly these— 

(i) The settlement was made with the zamindars, 
who were declared proprietors of the areas over which 
their revenue collection extended so that they might have 
some legal status which would enable them to fulfil their 
obligations to the Government and induce them to take 
an interest in their estates. This right was, however, 
subject to the payment of land revenue and to liability to 
have the estates sold for failure of payment. The 
Government also reserved the right to introduce any 
measures they might think necessary “ for protection 
and welfare of the dependent talukdars, ryots and other 
cultivators of the soil 

(ii) The assessment fixed on the land was declared 
to be unalterable for ever and the Government specifically 
undertook not to make any demand upon the zamindars 
or their heirs or successors “ for augmentation of the 
public assessment in consequence of the improvement of 
their respective estates ”. But the Government reserved 
the right to reimpose the satr duties which had been 
abolished in 1790 or any other internal duties, and the 
zamindars were not to be entitled to any share of the 
revenues so collected. 

(iii) The assessment was fixed approximately at 
ten-elevenths of what the zamindars received in rent from 
the ryots, the remaining one-eleventh being left as the 
return for their trouble and responsibility. 

It will be observed that the revenue collected from 
the zamindars was a very high percentage of the rental. 
As a consequence, for several years after the settlement, 
there was widespread default m payment, and since the 
law enforced the sale of the estates directly the zamindars 
fell into arrears, large numbers of estates were put up for 
sale. It was only as the effects of British security made 
themselves felt and as the value of land and its produce 
rose, and waste lands, which had not been assessed to 
revenue, were brought under the plough, that the assess¬ 
ment became proportionately light. At the same time 
it has tended to become more and more unequal as time 
went on, since it is obvious that the increment in value in 
an estate which was largely undeveloped at the time of the 
.settlement may be many times that which accrues in one 
which wa6 fully developed when the settlement wa s made. 
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6. The Ryotwari Systems, Madras and Bombay .— 
The prevailing system throughout Bombay and the 
greater portion of Madras is what is usually known as the 
ryotwari system. When the British succeeded to the 
territories of the Nawab of the Carnatic in the beginning 
of the 19th century, there was considerable diversity of 
opinion as to the system on which the land revenue of the 
province should be assessed. The Court of Directors, 
influenced largely by the punctuality of the payment of 
the revenue, which was perhaps the only redeeming 
feature of the permanent settlement, directed the Madras 
Government to enter into permanent engagements with 
zamindars and where no such intermediaries existed, to 
create substitutes out of enterprising contractors. The 
efforts of the Madras Government to comply with these 
orders resulted in a disastrous failure in almost every case, 
except in the extreme north and south, where the zamin¬ 
dars happened to be descendants or representatives of 
ancient lines of powerful chiefs. The system of ryotwari 
settlement was, therefore, after considerable discussion, 
introduced by Sir Thomas Munro. The distinguishing 
feature of this system is that the settlement is made with 
the cultivating proprietor year by year, and that he is at 
liberty to relinquish part of his holding, or, subject to 
certain conditions to add to it by taking up waste lands 
as opportunity arises. 

In Bombay, when the British came into possession 
of the territories under the Peshwas, the system of farming 
the revenue was in force. The office of mamlatdar, who 
was the collector of revenue, was put up to auction among 
the Peshwa’s attendants, who were encouraged, and very 
often compelled, to bid large sums. The mamlatdar, in 
his turn, let his district out at an enhanced rate to under¬ 
farmers, who repeated this operation till it reached the 
patela. The system resulted in great oppression, and, as 
Elphinstoue points out, “ a man’s means of payment, not 
the land he occupied, wore the scale on which he was 
assessed When the administration passed into the 
hands of the British, farming was abolished, the revenue 
was levied according to the actual cultivation and the 
assessments were made lighter. Ultimately the ryotwari 
system, which had meanwhile been introduced in Madras, 
was adopted. 

7. The Uttar Pradesh ( U.P.) and the Punjab. -The 
North-Western Provinces, as the U.P. was originally 
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called, came under the British rule somewhat later and 
present- ed a different problem. In Oudh, which was the 
centre of the old Aryan dominion, there were many petty 
Rajahs who had been allowed to contract for a sum of 
revenue and given the name of talukdars. Elsewhere 
there were a few Rajahs who had become revenue 
zamindars, but their number was comparatively small. 
In the rest of the Province, there were found bodies of 
villagers, claiming descent from chiefs or other notables 
who had founded particular villages or obtained them on 
grant, and who laid claim to the whole village area 
including the house-sites. The British Government recog¬ 
nised the landlord rights of these bodies and made them 
jointly and severally liable for the revenue to be paid. 
In the Punjab, the same system of village or mahal 
settlement was adopted, but on a slightly different plan. 
All these .settlements were made liable to periodical 
revision except in the eases of certain estates in the U.P. 
which had already been brought under the permanent 
settlement. 

8. The Madhya Pradesh (Central Provinces). —Here, 
the villages represented aggregates of cultivators, each 
claiming his own holding and nothing more. Under the 
Mahrattas the revenues of the villages had been farmed 
out to individuals called Patels or Malguzars. These 
men had in course of time acquired a quasi-proprietory 
territory position.When the British came into possession 
of the they were made proprietors and became responsible 
for the payment of the revenue. The malguzari settle¬ 
ment is also liable to periodical revision. 

9. The circumstances which led to the creation of 
the land revenue system in India and the systems of 
tenure on which their working depends have been described 
in the foregoing paragraphs. To enable an understanding 
of the main principles on which they are based, it is 
proposed to give in the following para graphs a brief 
description* of the systems of temporary settlement. 

10. Madras .—The principles of the land revenue settle¬ 
ment in Madras have not been embodied in any statute, 
and the settlements are made under executive instructions. 
The Madras Settlements are preceded by an accurate 
survey of each village, which is carried out by a separate 
survey staff which furnishes the settlement officer with a 

♦Paragrepbi 10 to 21 are baaed on tbe Beport of tbe Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee. 
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village map accompanied by a descriptive register of all 
holdings. The settlement officer then divides the soils 
into certain classes with reference to their mechanical 
composition, sub-divides them into sorts or grades with 
reference to their chemical and physical properties 
and other circumstances affecting their fertility and 
attaches a separate grain value to each grade after 
numerous examinations of the actual outturn of the staple 
products in each class and sort of soil. The grain value 
is then converted into money at the commutation price, 
based generally on the average of the 20 non famine years 
immediately preceding the settlement, for the whole 
district, with some abatement for traders’ profits and for 
the distance the grain has usually to be carried to the 
markets, and from the value of the gross produce thus 
determined, the cost of cultivation and a certain percent¬ 
age on account of vicissitudes of season and unprofitable 
areas is deducted, and one-half of the remainder is the 
maximum taken as assessment or the Government demand 
on the land. After this, soils of similar grain values, 
irrespective of their classification, are bracketed together 
in orders called tarams, each with its own rate of assess¬ 
ment. These rates are further adjusted with reference 
to the position of the villages in which the lands are 
situated and the nature of the sources of irrigation. For 
this purpose villages are formed into groups, in the case 
of dry lands, with reference to their proximity to roads 
and markets, and, in the case of wetlands, with reference 
to the nature and quality of the water-supply. This 
accounts for different rates of assessment being imposed 
on lands of similar soils, but situated in different groups 
or under different classes of irrigation. 

The assessment thus fixed represents the commuted 
value of the Government share of the surface cultivation, 
but if minerals are discovered and worked in the land, a 
separate assessment will be levied therefor. 

These particulars relate to the process of original 
settlement, which has now been completed. At the 
resettlement, which takes place at the close of the thirty 
years’ settlement period, the settlement officer makes a 
detailed enquiry into the economic condition of the 
district and then comes to general conclusions as to 
whether there is justification for a change of the rates, 
and bases his suggestions for alteration of the assessment 
mainly on these general enquiries and on the average 
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variations in prices of food grains during the proceeding 
thirty years. The framework of the original settlement is 
not usually disturbed unless it is discovered that it is 
patently unsound. Under recent orders of the Govern¬ 
ment, whatever the enhancement that might be indicated 
by the enforcement of the half-net rule, it has been 
directed that the maximum enhancement will be limited 
to 18f- per cent when the variation of rates consists only 
in a percentage enhancement based on the rise in prices. 

11. Bombay .—Bombay differs from Madras in 
possessing a definite statute which regulates survey assess¬ 
ment and other matters connected with settlements 
and resettlements. In addition it has reached the stage 
at which the first resettlements have been completed. 
Under Section 48 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code of 
1879, revenue on land is assessed according as it is used 
for agriculture or building or any other purpose. When 
land used for one purpose and assessed for that purpose is 
used for any other purpose, the assessment fixed on it is 
liable to be altered, even during the currency of a 
settlement. 

The system of assessment in Bombay is essentially 
an empirical one. The system originally introduced by 
Mr. Pringle in the Poona District was more or less similar 
to that of Madras, but it broke down completely, jpartly 
owing to its complexity, but mainly because the assess¬ 
ments were too high. A new system devised by 
Mr. Goldsmid and Lieutenant Wingate was introduced 
about the year 1840 in Poona, and then with slight 
modifications extended to the rest of the Presidency. 
The procedure adopted by these two officers has been 
concisely described in a joint report submitted by them 
in 1840 : 

" The present condition of the agricultural classes, the state 
of particular villages, the amount of the Government realisations, 
the prices of produce, and similar considerations, compared with 
those of preceding years, afford us the chief groundwork for 
determining satisfactorily what abatement or addition should be 
made to the existing Jumma. We also by a similar process 
arrive at an opinion of what the rates of the different soils should 
be, and by applying these to the ascertained area and classifica¬ 
tion we find what amount of Jumma those rates will produce, and 
by examining whether this is as much in abatement or excess of 
the existing Jumma as our previously formed opinions had led us 
to think necessary we aro enabled to correct our first estimate of 
the approximate amount of the Jumma and thereby finally settle 
our rates," 
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At the original survey the lands were classified after 
careful enquiries as to their fertility into several groups 
and their relative values expressed in fractions of a rupee, 
16 annas representing the best class of soil. The 
classification of the soils was not made with the object of 
basing the assessment on the net produce, but merely 
served as a basis for the apportionment of the total 
demand determined for the area on general considera¬ 
tions. 

The determination of the assessment involved three 
distinct operations. The talukas were first grouped 
according to “ marked and permanent distinctions ”, such 
as climate, situation and the general condition of cultiva¬ 
tion. The next process was the determination of the 
total demand for the area under settlement by an 
examination of the revenue and economic history of the 
tract. The third and final operation was the distribution 
of the aggregate thus determined over the individual 
survey numbers with reference to the soil classification 
described above. The settlement officer’s final decision 
thus depends “ not upon the formal working out of results 
based on theory, but rather upon the subjective impres¬ 
sions of local knowledge and experience ’ ’. 

12. The Uttar Pradesh (United Provinces ).—The 
settlement of the land revenue is governed by rules 
framed under the United Provinces Land Revenue Act of 
1901. The settlement operations consist mainly in fixing 
the rents of the mahals or estates concerned. At the 
commencement of these operations, the settlement officer 
inspects the villages and groups them into assessment 
circles possessing a general similarity of soil and physical 
character. He then determines the rent rate for each 
class of soil. The chief guide adopted for this purpose 
is the recorded cash rental of lands under ordinary 
crops and held by permanent and responsible tenants who 
depend for their livelihood upon the produce of their 
holdings. These rentals are accepted as the basis for 
assessment unless they are found to be fraudulent, inade¬ 
quate or abnormal. The settlement officer then deter¬ 
mines the rent rate with reference to the ascertained 
rentals, after taking into consideration factors such as 
means of communication, increase of population during 
the currency of the expiring settlement, crop statistics 
and increase in the area cultivated. The revenue assessed 
upon each mahal is nominally 50 per cent of the net 
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assets calculated on the lines indicated above, but in 
determining the percentage various considerations, such 
as the number and circumstances of the proprietors, the 
existence of heavy charges on account of malikana and 
the effect on the proprietors of a large enhancement are 
taken into account. Another factor considered is the 
caste and consequent capacity of the tenant. The 
variations due to these, among other factors, are so great 
that in a recent settlement report it is recorded that the 
assessment on similar plots under different conditions of 
cultivation may vary as 7 : 4 : 3. 

13. The Punjab .—In the Punjab, theoretically the 
revenue is collected, not from individual cultivators, but 
from the holders or joint holders of large estates, which 
normally coincide with administrative villages. These 
proprietors, however, are in most cases groups of villagers, 
not necessarily of common ancestry, who occupy severally 
quite small holdings of not more than a few acres. 
Although the heads of these groups are recognised as 
joint owners and in theory jointly responsible for the 
revenue and represented by one of their number as 
headman or lamhardar, in practice the share of revenue 
due from each is distributed and separately recoverable. 
Thus, as a general rule, the cultivators are in fact peasant 
proprietors. The standard assessment does not exceed 
half the net assets. These are generally estimated on the 
basis of recorded rentals, which are mostly in kind. The 
terms “net assets” and “rent” are not identical, but 
generally a full and reasonable rent paid by a tenant- 
at-will is regarded as a sufficiently near approximation 
to the net assets and the safest guide and measure in 
estimating them. The assessments are therefore in 
practice based on rents. The exact proportion to be paid 
to the Government is fixed after an enquiry into the 
general economic conditions of each area or circle of 
assessment. A peculiar feature of the land revenue of 
this province is the large area in which there is in force 
the system of fluctuating assessments, in other words, of 
charging only when a crop is grown. 

14. The Madhya Pradesh (Central Provinces ).—The 
system in Berar is similar to that in Bombay. That 
obtaining in the Central Provinces is essentially a 
zamindari system. The zamindar, or malguzar , as he is 
there called, was originally a farmer of taxes and the 
present status of landlord was conferred upon him by the 

L.B.S, 2 
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British Government, who made him responsible for the 
collection of land revenue in his malial. The system of 
assessment is so closely associated with the tenures on 
which land is held that a brief description of the latter is 
necessary for a clear understanding of the problem. 
There are three classes of tenants under the malguzar ;— 

(i) Absolute occupancy tenants, whose rents are 

determined by the settlement officer and are 
unalterable during the currency of a 
settlement. Their right is heritable and 
transferable subject to pre-emption by the 
malguzar. 

(ii) Occupancy tenants, whose rents are also fixed 

by the settlement officer, but are liable to 
enhancement decennially either by agreement 
with the landlord or on an application by the 
latter to a revenue officer. This right is 
transferable subject to payment of nazarana 
or consent money, to the malguzar. 

(iii) Tenants-at-will, who work on the malguzar’s 

home farm, which consists of two kinds of land 
known as sir and khudkasht. The rack-rented 
tenant-at-will is found only on the sir land for 
khudkasht land cannot be leased even for a 
year without the lessee acquiring occupancy 
right in it. 

The fixation of rents, which is the most important 
operation, is complicated by the general and increasing 
tendency on the part of malguzars to allow rents to 
continue at a low figure and to exact nazaranas on new 
leases of surrendered holdings or on the leasing of land 
for the first time. The practice of levying nazarana, 
which is in essence the capitalisation of the increase of 
rent, is of comparatively recent development, but it is 
very widespread, and has resulted in serious evils which 
have been summarised as follows in the settlement report 
of the Nagpur District in 1917 :— 

(i) The incoming tenant is deprived of most or all 

of his accumulated capital, which he might 
otherwise devote to improving the holding or 
to buying stock. 

(ii) Still worse, he may start his tenancy in debt. 

Nazarana is a very common cause of the 
indebtedness of tenants in the best parts of 
the district. 
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(iii) Worst of all, the nazarana often takes the form 

of a bond to the malguzar, or sometimes the 
debt is liquidated by service. 

(iv) The system leads to disputes between co¬ 

shares. 

(v) The revenue of Government is defeated, for 
much of the annual value of the lands is 
capitalised. 

(iv) The money, being lightly come by, is often 
not used to the best advantage by the 
malguzar. 

The settlement is a complicated process. The settle¬ 
ment officer not only fixes the rent to be paid by the 
tenants, but also determines on a similar scale the rental 
valuation of the home farm and of all land held free of 
rent by village servants in lieu of pay and estimates the 
miscellaneous income from fisheries, water dues, fruit 
trees, grazing and timber rights, etc. Of the assets as 
thus calculated, 50 per cent represents the normal 
proportion to be taken as land revenue. It will thus be 
observed that the revenue is based, not on the rent 
which under competitive conditions could be paid, nor 
on the rent which is actually paid, but on the rent which 
the settlement officer, having regard to general or parti¬ 
cular circumstances, considers a reasonable enhancement 
on the rent already paid, and therefore fixes as a rent 
which shall be paid. 

The fixation of rents in individual cases is effected 
by an elaborate system of grouping and soil classification 
according to what are termed “soil units”. The soil 
unit is intended to be a measure of the productive 
capacity of the soil. The value is assumed to depend 
on the average net profits of cultivation, and to each 
class of soil in every position a factor is assigned express¬ 
ing its value relative to other soils, so that the soil unit 
varies not only with the fertility of the soil, but also 
with the position of the land. 

15. The principles of assessment described above 
do not apply to certain special tracts, as for instance— 

(a) lands used for tea and coffee plantations in 
Madras and Assam, and 

(b) the khas mahal estates in Bengal and Bihar. 

16. In Madras the lands used for plantation are 
usually sold under special rules by auction, the upset 

2 * 
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price being equal in all cases to the cost of the survey 
and the estimated value'of the trees standing on the 
lands. They are subject to annual assessment, which is 
fixed initially at Us. 2 per acre for forest land and 
Annas 8 per acre for grass land in the Nilgiris, and 
generally at Re. 1 per acre in the other hill tracts 
concerned. This assessment is liable to periodical revi¬ 
sion in the same manner as that of ordinary ryotwari 
land. It is usual to give exemption from land revenue 
for a term of years in the case of land which has been 
newly planted with coffee, tea, cinchona, rubber or other 
special produce. 

17. In Assam, tea gardens are held on leasehold 
tenure of long terms at low rates of assessment. After 
the expiration of the term of the lease, the land is liable 
to be assessed under the laws in force, provided that no 
portion of it shall at any time be assessed at a rate higher 
than that payable on the most highly assessed lands in 
the district cultivated with any ordinary agricultural 
crop. The market value of land suitable for tea culti¬ 
vation has increased to such an extent that the terms 
under which such land is now settled do not give the 
Government the full value and encourage speculation. 
The Government are considering whether and in what 
form some portion of the increased value can be secured 
for the public revenues. 

18. Khas Mahals. —The management of estates by 
Government has been retained in many cases in Bengal 
and Bihar, partly for financial reasons and partly for 
administrative purposes, since it enables the officers of 
the Government to secure an intimate first-hand know¬ 
ledge of the problems involved in the management of 
landed property and of the needs of the cultivating 
classes and the difficulties of landlords. The rent is 
fixed by the government according to local custom, and 
the relations between the tenant and the Government 
are regulated, as in the case of private estates, by the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. 

19. Summary of the principles of settlement. —It will 
be observed from the above description of the systems 
of assessment in the different parts of India that the 
land revenue has ceased to represent a portion of the 
gross produce. There are three distinct methods by 
which the assessment is calculated. In the Uttar 
Pradesh, the Punjab and the Central Provinces, the 
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Government demand is theoretically based on an 
economic rent but actually takes many other factors 
into consideration. In practice, the basis of assess¬ 
ment is very much less than the economic rent, partly 
on account of the deliberate moderation of settlement 
officers. 

In Madras, the assessment is based on the net 
produce, i.e., the gross produce minus the cost of culti¬ 
vation. The cost of cultivation is calculated on the 
assumption that all labour is hired and includes an 
allowance for the labour of the cultivator and his family. 
In practice where there is a comparatively large propor¬ 
tion of rent-receivers, the rents actually paid by 
cultivating tenants are utilised as a check on the estimates 
of the cost of cultivation, and the net produce as esti¬ 
mated by the settlement officers is invariably less than 
the competitive rent. 

In Bombay, the rate of assessment is arrived at 
empirically with reference to general economic considera¬ 
tions, and in practice is based on the actual rents 
paid rather than on any theoretical calculations of the 
net produce. 

20. Towards the end of the last century, as a result 
of a series of severe famines and the representations of 
Mr. R. C. Butt and certain other retired officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, the purport of which was that the 
intensity and frequency of the famines were largely due 
to the impoverishment of the people caused by over- 
assessment, the Government of Lord Curzon undertook 
a detailed and exhaustive enquiry into the system of 
land revenue assessment in all the provinces with special 
reference to the economic effects of the land revenue. 
The conclusions arrived at were summarised in a Resolu¬ 
tion issued in 1902, as follows:— 

“(1) That a permanent settlement, whether in 
Bengal, or elsewhere, is no protection against the inci¬ 
dence and consequences of famine. 

(2) That in areas where the State receives its 
land revenue from landlords, progressive moderation 
is the key-note of the policy of Government, and that 
the standard of 50 per cent of the assets is one which 
is almost uniformly observed in practice and is more 
often departed from on the side of deficiency than 
of excess. 
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(3) That in the same areas the State has not 
objected, and’does not hesitate, to interfere by legislation 
to protect the interests of the tenants against oppression 
at the hands of the landlords. 

(4) That in areas where the State takes the land 
revenue from the cultivators, the proposal to fix the 
assessment at one-fifth of the gross produce would result 
in the imposition of a greatly increased burden upon 
the people. 

(5) That the policy of long-term settlements is 
gradually being extended, the exceptions being justified 
by conditions of local development. 

(6) That a simplification and cheapening of the 
proceedings connected with new settlement, and an 
avoidance of the harassing invasion of an army of sub¬ 
ordinate officials, are a part of the deliberate policy of 
Government. 

(7) That the principle of exempting or allowing 
for improvements is one of general acceptance, but may 
be capable of further extension. 

(8) That assessments have, ceased to be made 
upon prospective assets. 

(9) That local taxation, as a whole, though 
susceptible of some re-distribution, is neither immoderate 
nor burdensome. 

(10) That over-assessment is not, as alleged, a 
general or widespread source of poverty and indebtedness 
in India, and that it cannot fairly be regarded as a 
contributory cause of famine. ” 

The Government of India further laid down liberal 
principles for future guidance and expressed their readi¬ 
ness, where the necessity was established, to make 
further advance in respect of— 

“(11) the progressive and graduated imposition of 
large enhancements; 

(12) greater elasticity in the revenue collection, 
facilitating its adjustment to the variations of the 
seasons, and the circumstances of the people ; 

(13) a more general resort to reduction of assess¬ 
ments in cases of local deterioration, where suche reduc¬ 
tion cannot be claimed under the terms of settlment. ” 

21. The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee have 
examined the Land Revenue System in India and their 
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conclusions and recommendations in regard to agricultu¬ 
ral land are as follows :— 

(a) Application of the canons of taxation to the 
land revenue: 

(i) Certainty .—This canon is satisfied. 

(ii) Convenience .—Convenience has in some 

respects been sacrificed to certainty. 

The inelasticity of the systems drives a number 
of people to the money-lender during bad 
seasons. 

The system of making settlements that last for 
a generation may necessitate a change in 
the standard of living when the period 
comes to a close. 

When the process of settlement continues for 
years and involves meticulous enquiry 
by a large staff, the inconvenience and 
expense to the ryots concerned is very 
considerable. 

(iii) Economy .—The application of this canon 

cannot be decided on considerations relating 
to the land revenue alone. If the assess¬ 
ment and collection of the land revenue 
were the only matter in issue, it would be 
practicable to devise a scheme under which 
the present revenue could be collected at a 
much smaller cost. The justification of 
the high cost of the settlement and collec- 
torate establishments must be looked for in 
directions that are outside the scope of the 
Committee’s terms of reference. 

(iv) Ability .--Land revenue is essentially a tax 

on things and not on persons and as such 
it is not a tax to which the doctrine of 
progression can be applied. The Committee 
therefore confine their attention to the 
question of the burden of the land revenue 
on the land, in other words, the proportion 
which the Government demand bears to 
the economic rental or net profits in t-he 
different provinces. Even in this respect 
they are unable to discover any acceptable 
basis of comparison and are forced to the 
conclusion that the uncertainty as to both 
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the basis of the assessment and the rate is 
one of the chief respects in which the 
systems are open to criticism. 

(b) The results flowing from the fact that land 
revenue viewed as a scheme of taxation is not only not 
progressive, but actually tends in the opposite direction, 
are aggravated by the conspicuous absence of provision 
for an income-tax on agricultural incomes or a death 
duty, which serve in the more advanced European 
countries and Japan to introduce an element of progression 
into the taxation of the land. 

(c) Of the alternatives suggested, the proposals for 
the redemption of the land revenue either in part or in 
whole, or for the substitution for it of a tax on produce are 
impracticable for reasons given. The adoption of a tax on 
capital value on Australian lines is less so, but would 
involve changes of a more radical nature than is necessary. 

(d) The essentials of a new scheme of temporary 
settlements are that it should be definite as regards both 
the basis and the pitch of assessment; that it should be 
as simple and cheap as possible ; that it should so far as 
possible ease or steady the burden on the smallest culti¬ 
vator ; and finally that it should, in common with the 
rest of the system of taxation, involve some element of 
progression in the case of the larger owners. 

(e) The Committee recommend that these 
essentials should be secured by providing that for the 
future the basis of the settlement should be annual value, 
i.e., the gross produce less cost of production, including 
the value of the labour actually expended by the farmer 
adn his family on the holding and the return for enterprise. 
The functions of the settlement officer should be 
limited to the ascertainment of this value on a uniform 
basis. A uniform rate fixed for a whole province should 
be then applied to these valuations as they were made 
on districts falling in for resettlement. 

(/) In the case of controlled rents, where the rent 
is fixed by the settlement officer or is limited by law or 
by custom having the force of law, such rent should be 
taken to be the annual value. 

(g) Where the practice of levying nazar anus exists, 
their annual equivalent spread over the term of the lease 
should be added to t he rent for the nurnose of determin¬ 
ing the annual value. 
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(h) The rate of assessment should be standardised 
at a comparatively low figure not exceeding 25 per cent of 
the annual value. 

( i) The reduction in the share borne by the land 
revenue to the total taxation should be accompanied by 
an increase in the local rate, the maximum for the 
ordinary rates being fixed at about 25 per cent of the 
sum taken as land revenue. 

(j) It is not possible, in the case of a tax in rent, to 
relieve the poorest cultivator by an exemption. The 
relief of his difficulties is to be found in a better system 
of rural economy generally. 

(/c) The obvious ways of introducing an element of 
progression in the case of the large holder are through an 
income-tax on agricultural incomes, or through something 
in the nature of a succession duty, or both. 

22. Changes effected recently in Several Parts of 
I ndia. —We have obtained notes from the several Provin¬ 
cial (now State) and some of the State Governments in 
India about the land revenue system now in force there, 
with a view to get an idea of the changes, if any, effected 
since the review of the land revenue system in several 
parts of India by the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 
nearly a quarter of a century back. These notes are 
contained in Appendix III. It will be seen therefrom that 
no changes of fundamental character have been effected 
or contemplated in any State, except for the steps taken 
or proposed to be taken to abolish the Zamindari System. 
Even the amendment to the Bombay Land Revenue Code 
effected by Bombay Act XX of 1939 did not make any 
radical or fundamental changes in the land revenue 
system as it merely “ crystallised the various considera¬ 
tions which guided the settlement officers for a period of 
nearly 100 years ”. Though the Punjab Land Revenue 
Committee recommended in 1938 the grant of relief to 
small holders and the levy of a surcharge on large holders, 
their recommendations do not seem to have been imple¬ 
mented. In Madras, a committee was appointed in 1937 
to go into the question of revision of the land revenue 
policy, but the recommendations of this committee have 
not been officially published and they have not also been 
implemented. The question of reform of land tenures 
and the abolition of intermediaries between the Govern¬ 
ment and the cultivator appears to have engaged the first 
attfeUtitm-of the several Governments m India and no 
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radical reforms have been effected in the system of taxa¬ 
tion of land. The only exception to this is the area 
which formed part of the former Travancore State and 
there a radical change was effected in 1946 by introducing 
a basic tax at a uniform rate of about 14 annas per acre 
on all lands, and by making agricultural income also 
liable to income-tax along with income from other 
sources. 

23. Land Revenue System in Travancore prior to 
Introduction of Basic Tax. —Prior to the introduction of 
basic tax, land revenue was being levied in Travancore 
State on the basis of the settlement which took 28 years 
between the years 1883 and 1911 and whose total cost 
was nearly Rs. 54‘5 lakhs, the annual demand being about 
Rs. 35 lakhs. The following extract from the Adminis¬ 
tration Report of Travancore State for 1944-45 gives a 
brief account of the method on which assessment was 
fixed during the Settlement:— 

“ Method of Assessment. — The assessment of wet 
lands is fixed on a yield basis in paddy determined by the 
seed or sowing capacity of the land, and ranges from two- 
fifths to seven times the measure of seed sown in the case 
of single crop lands and from three-fifths to ten and a 
half fold for double crop lands. The assessment of other 
lands, known as garden or dry lands, is fixed either on 
an acreage basis or on the basis of the trees grown, both 
not operating simultaneously. For example, if a holding 
of an acre has twenty coconut palms and ten jack trees, 
each of the trees is supposed to take up some space of 
land as “ standing room ” and a specific rate of tree-tax 
is levied for each of certain specified trees. The balance 
of the area not thus taken up is assessed on the acreage 
basis be it cultivated, say, with tapioca or banana, or be 
it uncultivated. There are fourteen tarams or rates of 
acreage assessment, based on the quality or productivity 
of the soil in the region. In fixing the assessment, care 
has been taken to provide for the lean years, and 
ordinarily no remission is allowed for failure of crops due 
to drought or excessive rainfall, though there are rules 
regulating the grant of seasonal remissions for proved 
failure of crops in the case of a few specified areas where 
it has not been possible to provide a sufficient margin. 

“ Form of Tax Payment. —Formerly, tax used to 
be collected in money as well as in kind such as coconuts 
and paddy. At the last settlement, all taxation in kind, 
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except paddy in respect of paddy lands, was abolished 
and money payments substituted. This paddy tax too 
was commuted into money in respect of Pandaravaka 
(Sirkar) lands in 1082 M E. (1906 A.D.) ” 

One of the arguments generally advanced in support 
of the levy of basic tax at the uniform rate of 14 annas 
per acre is that the costly and protracted resettlement 
has thus been avoided. It is also seen that the Govern¬ 
ment has not suffered any loss by the reform as the total 
sum now realised from the agriculturists is estimated at 
about Rs. 100 lakhs (Basic tax about Rs. 25 lakhs, 
income-tax attributable to agricultural income Rs. 75 
lakhs) while it was Rs. 60 lakhs prior to 1946 (Land 
Revenue 35 lakhs—Agricultural income-tax Rs. 25 lakhs). 
The slight reduction in land revenue on account of the 
introduction of basic tax was more than made up by the 
improved realisation on account of tax on agricultural 
incomes, which resulted from the higher effective rate 
applicable when both agricultural and non-agricultural 
income are clubbed together for taxation. It is also 
ascertained that the rate of basic tax is higher than the 
former assessment in the case of some lands and one 
report estimated that out of about 244 lakhs of acres in 
holding, nearly 13 lakhs of acres, i.e., more than half 
the extent, was assessed at less than 14 annas per acre 
prior to the introduction of the basic tax. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Evolution of the Land Revenue System in Mysore. 

*1. Tracing the history of Mysore to the earliest 
times, inscriptions found in Mysore show that the 
Mauryas had migrated from the north and established 
their dominion in the south; after them, came the Sata- 
vahanas or Salivahanas. But of the administration of the 
country during this period, little is known directly except 
the designations of a few functionaries of Government, 
such as Maha Pradhana Sarvadhikari, Maha Mandalesvara, 
Chamupati, Senapati, Samantha, Maha Samanthadhipati, 
Rajjuka, Mahamatra and Dharma Mahamatra. By collat¬ 
ing ascertained facts and drawing inferences therefrom, 
the old administration might be stated to have been as 
follows:— 

The country w T as divided into several provinces, each 
of which was placed under a Governor. There was a con¬ 
siderable body of revenue accountants. There were heads 
of classes, like the mercantile and agricultural classes and 
heads of rural circle. The village was the unit of the body 
politic and the basis of administration. The village corpo¬ 
ration consisted of the twelve officers, latterly styled the 
Barabaluti or Ayangadi, who were the requisite members 
of the community and who received compensation for 
their labour either in allotments of land from the corporate 
stock or in fees consisting of fixed proportions of the crop 
of every farmer of the village. In some instances, the 
lands of a village were cultivated in common and the crop 
divided in the proportions of the labour contributed ; but 
generally, each occupant cultivated his own land. The 
waste land was a common pasture for the village cattle. 
The external boundaries of the village were as carefully 
marked as those of the richest field and they were main¬ 
tained as a common right of the village with as much 
jealousy and rancour as the frontiers of the most potent 
kingdoms. The combination of the village to compose 
districts, provinces or principalities was infinitely diversi¬ 
fied at different periods by the wisdom or caprice of the 
chief ruler or by the vigour and resistance of those who in 
every age, country and condition, coveted independence 
for themselves and the power to govern the largest possible 
number of their fellow creatures. Changes brought about 

* Paras 1 to 11 are reproduced from an official publication “Mysore Revenue 
Survey and Settlement—Historical Summary.” 
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by conquests, usurpations or revolutions in the territorial 
limits of a country or in its Government had, however, no 
influence on the condition of the village, so far as its 
internal constitution was concerned. Its officers, its 
boundaries and the whole frame work of its interior 
management remained the same. The oldest system of 
assessment consisted in the taking of a share of the crop 
collected at harvest time on the village threshing floor. 
In course of time, this system was gradually improved 
upon, along with the development of a currency system 
and a system of survey, both of which are indispensable 
to reach the final stage in the history of assessment, viz., 
the substitution of cash rates for payment in kind. 

2. Kadamba Kings .—Under the Kadambas the 
dominion embraced all the west of Mysore, together with 
the two Kanaras, North and South, and included the 
present Shikarpur and Sorab Taluks of the Shimoga 
District. Their original capital was Banavasi situated 
on the river Varada on the western frontier of the Sorab 
Taluk. With reference to land settlement, it is stated 
that Kadamba Raya with Gopa Mantri and Naga Deva 
Karanika, prescribed two standards of measurement, one 
for wet and dry lands, and the other for gardens and got 
all the lands between Nagara Khanda and Varada Khanda 
(Shikarpur and Sorab Taluks) measured. Assessments 
are said to have been imposed on lands with reference to 
soil, situation, water supply and crops. 

Simultaneously with the Kadambas in the west, 
Mahavalis and Pallavas were rulers of the eastern portion, 
and the Gangas of the southern portion of Mysore. 
Little, however, is known of the revenue administration 
under these kings. 

3. Hoysala Kings .—The Kingdom of the Hoysalas, 
known also as Ballalas, comprised parts of the present 
Hassan and Chickmagalur Districts. Dwarasamudra, now 
Halebid, in the Belur Taluk was their capital. In their 
times, the King was the supreme head of the State in all 
matters, religious and political. The empire was divided 
into a number of districts, each of which was placed under 
a Governor, who generally was a member of the royal 
family. The country was administered by the King with 
the help of a Sarvadhikar, or Prime Minister, and four 
other Ministers, called Maka Mandalesvaras. The 
Governor of a district was styled Danayak; under him 
were the Samantas, and under them, came the Heggades, 
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who administered smaller territorial divisions. The last 
link in the chain was the Gavuda, who was the head-man 
of the v illage. ‘ £ As regards assessment, Sala (about 950 A.D.) 
is said to have collected from the villagers one fanam (4 
annas 8 pies) for every kandy of grain raised by them. From 
the reign of Vishnu Vardhana (1106-1141 A. D.)! each culti¬ 
vator paid one kula or plough share to the King”. This 
was dropped into a well of quick silver in the temple of 
Padmavati at Humcha and became gold. Hence, the 
word kula came to be applied to a raiyat, and the money 
paid by him is still called kulavana. The well is 
said to have dried up in the time of the Vijayanagar Kings 
who commuted the iron kula for a payment of one pagoda 
for every plough. Another version of the payment of the 
iron kula is that, in order to encourage and extend culti¬ 
vation, Vishnu Vardhana Ballala devised a plan whereby 
a raiyat would secure recognition or distinction at court 
by handing over to the Government worn-out plough¬ 
shares. The King, however, converted these into gold 
with a drug called Siddha Rasa, which he was in 
possession of. It is surmised that a kula was a pole, 
eighteen lengths of a rod, and was the measure of a piece 
of land,.forming the standard for all assessment. One-fifth 
of the produce on dry lands and one-third of the produce 
on wet lands seem to have been levied as assessment. 
In addition to assessment, imposts of various kinds were 
levied on land. 

4. Vijayanagar Kings .—At the time the Ballalas 
were driven away from Dwarasamudra, (about 1340 A.D.) 
the Kingdom of Vijayanagar had just been founded by 
Hukka and Bukka, assisted, as is commonly accepted, by 
the celebrated scholar, Madhavacharya, surnamed 
Vidyaranya. The empire grew to creat dimensions in 
course of time and continued in power and glory for over 
two centuries, till the battle of Talikota broke it up in 
1565 A.D. The whole of the present State of Mysore 
was included in the Empire of Vijayanagar, which was 
the last great Hindu sovereignty of the south. 

The minister and spiritual preceptor, Vidyaranya, 
under whose auspices the new dynasty was founded 
composed a work on law and Government, which is a 
copious commentary on the Smritiof Parasara. One sixth 
of the crop has always been regarded by Hindu law-givers 
as the rightful share of the sovereign and Vidyaranya, 
while admitting this rule, was desirous of converting it 
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into money payment. He establisted fixed rules for such, 
conversion, founded on the extent of land, the requisite 
seed and the value of grain. The gross produce was 
distributed as follows:—Half for the expenses of agricul¬ 
ture and the maintenance of the farmer’s family, 1 /4 for 
th£ proprietor of the land, 1/6 for the King, 1/20 for the 
Brahmans and 1/30 for the Gods. The shares payable to 
Brahmans and Gods were received by the sovereign and 
distributed by him, so that the share actually received by 
the sovereign was equal to the share of the proprietor. 

5. Along with the growth of the empire, the 
system of administration also developed, and it appears 
that during the reign of Krishna Raya and Achuta Raya, 
the revenues were first reduced to a regular form, regulated 
by ordinances, and a system of accounts and management 
was introduced, calculated to improve the revenues of the 
Empire gradually year after year without distressing the 
inhabitants. For reclaiming tracts of uncultivated waste 
country, Palyams or Palepats were created. In respect of 
lands in parts other than these wood-land countries, regula¬ 
tions were framed to improve the revenue, and Rayarekhas 
were published, fixing the revenues, boundaries and duties 
and customs. Land marks or stones inscribed with 
writings or with symbols were erected on the boundaries 
even of every little village. Divisions and Sub-Divisions 
of territory were made and a nomenclature to denote 
them was adopted for administrative purposes. The 
system of Barabaluti or Ayangadi was established in all 
towns and villages, and officers were appointed for the 
Divisions and Sub-Divisions. 

6. The extentiof land was determined by the quantity 
of seed sown, and for land sown with one kolaga of seed, 
the rent was fixed at rate varying from 3 to 10 Kantirava 
pagodas (1 Kantiraya pagoda-about Rs. 3) according to the 
nature of the soil. Land watered by Kapiles was let for a 
money rent; but for lands cultivated with paddy by means 
of tanks, one-half of the crop was generally required with¬ 
out any money, though in some districts the raiyats rendered 
one-third of the produce, with 2 or 3 pagodas in money 
for each plough. With a view to encourage cultivation 
waste lands were let out at first for small sums, called 
Bhumula gutta, or Kala gutta for a term of years accord¬ 
ing to agreement, after the expiry of which they were 
treated in the same way as cultivated lands. Gardens 
were considered as niravari or wet lands, and for them, 
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the Government collected the rents in some cases from the 
soil and in others from a share of the produce. These 
regulations appear to have been established of old, so far 
as 1,000 years ago, as observed in some of the inscriptions 
in the Banavar District. A considerable amount of 
revenue was derived from gardens and other plantations. 

The Government of Vijayanagar encouraged cultiva¬ 
tion and colonisation. Advances of money were granted 
to raiyats for providing themselves with cattle, imple¬ 
ments of tillage, etc. The Government took pains to 
restore tanks and irrigation channels that had gone out 
of order and to get a large number of Kapile wells con¬ 
structed in high-lying grounds. Lands were granted on 
the Kaul or progressive rent system. The Government 
also encouraged the cultivation and manufacture of 
various articles of commerce, much in demand, by supply¬ 
ing seeds and plants with the first expenses. 

From the brief description given above, it will be 
observed that the Revenue Administration had advanced 
under the Vijayangar Kings to a high pitch of efficiency, 
but the progress was destined to receive a check, as the 
Empire itself crumbled down to pieces after the battle of 
Talikota, 1565 A.D. 

2. The Mahrattas.— After the dissolution of the 
Vijayanagar Empire, such of the vassal chiefs as were 
powerful gradually broke loose of control and declared their 
independence, on the one hand, and the Mohammedan 
power of Bijapur on the other began making inroads upon 
the fallen country. By the year 1644, this power establish¬ 
ed a province under the designation of Karnatak Bijapur 
Balagliat, which included the districts of Bangalore, 
Hoskote, Kolar, Dodballapur and Sira. The province 
was bestowed as a jahgir on Shahji, who was also the 
governor of the conquests below the Ghats called Karnatak 
Bijapur Payanghat. The policy of the invaders was, 
while taking possession of the capital town and adminis¬ 
tering the revenue of each principality, to grant the 
ousted chief an estate in some less productive part of his 
territory. This course had the result of bringing under 
cultivation and attracting population to the more 
neglected parts of the country. Paraganas were formed 
out of the territories conquered and each paragana was 
divided into sammats, tarafs, maujes and majares. The 
Mahrattas introduced the different offices of Deshpande, 
Deshkulakarni, Sar-Nad-Gaud, Deshmukh and Kanango, 
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by whom the accounts of the country were kept; they 
also appointed sheristedars to all the paraganas. When 
jahgirs were granted to the Killedars and Mansubdars by 
the Sarkar the revenue accounts of the districts for the 
previous years were examined beforehand and the new 
annual revenue fixed on the jahgir to be granted ; in 
fixing the revenue, the existing inams were discontinued 
or deducted and the revenue ascertained. The particular 
accounts of paraganas were kept as follows:—The 
Shaubhog was to keep the written account of the mauje 
or village ; the Deshkulkarni to keep the accounts of the 
Sammats, the Deshpande the accounts of the paraganas 
and the Kanango to sign the Patti or revenue agreements. 
He was also to keep a written* register of the revenue of 
the district, to be delivered to the Sarkar. It was the 
duty of the Deshmukh and Sar-Nad-Gaud to control and 
inspect all accounts and report them to their superiors ; 
they were also to enquire and report generally on all affairs 
inclusive of the settlement of the district. 

8. The Moghuls .—After capturing Bijapur in 1687, 
the Moghuls secured the dependent districts to the south 
of the Tungabhadra and formed the Subah of Sira, with 
several paraganas, and tributary states ; Basavapatna, 
Budihal, Sira, Dodballapur, Hoskote and Kolar were 
among the Paraganas and Ohitaldrug, Bednur and Mysore 
among the tributary States. Officers for collecting and 
managing the revenues were appointed in the amani 
districts only; at the same time, the offices of Deshmukh, 
Deshkulkarni and Sar-Nad-Gaud were formed into one 
office. Deshpandes, Majmundars, Kanangoyas and 
Kulkarnis were maintained according to the forms long 
established in the dominions of Bijapur. The Deshmukh 
was to settle the accounts of the Karnams ; the Kanango 
to register the official regulations and ordinances and to 
explain them, to the people and the public officers to 
prevent errors or mistakes. In the Majmundar’s office, 
the accounts of the settlement were made out and 
issued. 

The accounts of all kinds were in the olden days kept 
in Kannada ; but the Maharattas introduced their 
language and character into public accounts. After the 
Moghuls came into the country and established the Subah 
of Sira, the Persian language came into use. 

9. Among the A'assal chiefs, who rose to power after 
the fall of Vijayanagar, the most important were the 

L.R.S. 3 
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Nayakas of Bednur [in the north and the Wodeyars of 
Mysore in the South. 

Nayaks of Bednur. —Bednur, known at different 
times also as Keladi or Ikkeri was the most considerable 
of the tracts that were absorbed into the present Mysore 
territory, by the victories of Haidar Ali; and Sivappa 
Nayak (1648—1670 A.D.) was one of the most distin¬ 
guished of the Ikkeri Nayaks. He introduced the land 
assessment called “Shist”. During twelve successive 
years, he caused one field of each description of land in 
every village to be cultivated on his own account, and an 
accurate record kept of the seed sown, the expenses of 
cultivation and the quantity and value of the produce. 
He then struck averages erf the produce and the prices, 
and taking the value of one kandaga of 50 seers at one 
fanam and Sarkar share as one-third of the gross produce, 
fixed the rates varying from 10 annas to one pagoda, 
according to the classes of land, of which there were five. 
Dry land in the gaddenad was included in the Gadde shist. 
In the open country, the rates varied from 7 F-8 A to 
2 P-2 F-8 A, according as the land was referred to one of 
the six classes. Gardens were measured with a rod, 
of the length of the stone steps at the Ikkeri Aghoreswara 
Temple, 18 feet 6 inches, exactly. A square of the 
measurement of this rod was called the “ day a,” meaning 
space allowed for one tree, and the shist was fixed 
on 1,000 such daya at various rates between 7 and 25 B 
pagodas. The shist continued for 39 years from 1660, 
but imposts such as Dasoha, Pagndi, Patti and Vartane, 
were added to it subsequently. 

Wodeyars of Mysore .—Maharaja Chikka Devaraja 
Wodeyar was one of the most distinguished in the line 
of the Wodeyars of Mysore. During his reign of over 
31 years, amid the convulsions and revolutions, which 
prevailed throughout the Deccan and Carnatic, a secure 
and prosperous State had been established, extending 
from Palni and Annamale in the south to Midigesi in the 
north and from near Carnatic Ghur of Baramahal in the 
east to the borders of Coorg and Balam (Manjarabad) in 
the west. One of the earliest measures of his reign was the 
establishment for the first time of a regular postal system 
throughout the country. A number of financial changes 
were introduced with the object of increasing the revenue. 
A tax of two gold fanams per kudu was levied upon dry 
cultivation, while the produce of wet and garden lands 



and of cocoa and areca nut trees was divided between the 
raiyats and the Sarkar. Again, the king appears to have 
fixed a kandayam on lands, and newly established several 
taxes, called Bajebab, The produce of the land belonging 
to ryots, who did not accede to this arrangement, was 
divided between the Sarkar and the ryots. The revenues 
were realised with great regularity and precision, and 
this king is said to have established a separate treasury 
to provide for extraordinary and unexpected disburse¬ 
ments, of which he himself assumed the direct custody. 
Towards the close of his reign, he distributed the business 
of Government into 18 kacheries or departments, 
probably on the analogy of the system at the Moghul 
court. There is a tradition that Chikka Devaraja 
Wodeyar exacted from every village a written renuncia¬ 
tion, ostensibly voluntary, of private property in the land 
and an acknowledgment that it was the right of the 
State. 

10. Haider Ali and Tippy, Sultan. —Haidar’s atten¬ 
tion was entirely engrossed in wars and conquests, and he 
followed generally the regulations formerly established 
and the peculiar customs and laws of the different pro¬ 
vinces. He left the fiscal institutions of Chikka Devaraja 
Wodeyar, as he found them, but added to the established 
revenue whatever had been secretly levied by a skilful or 
popular Amil and afterwards detected. A considerable 
check was exercised both on oppression and on defalcation 
of revenue by the appointment of Harikars in every taluk, 
whose duty it was to hear and report upon all complaints 
in revenue matters and also to report on waste lands. 
But Tippu Sultan, not approving of the old regulations, 
introduced a new system through all his dominions. 
He divided the territory into Tukadis of 5000 pagodas 
each, and appointed officers for each Tukadi, for the 
custody, collection and management of revenue. Twenty 
or thirty Tukadis were under an asuf, and there was a 
president at the head of the asuf Kacheris. He dispensed 
with the Harikars appointed by Haider but this measure 
of economy contributed much to the oppression of the 
people. The regulations of revenue, which he issued, 
contained little that was new except that the nomenclature 
and the institutions of Chikka Devaraja Wodeyar and 
Haider were promulgated as if they emanated from the 
Sultan himself. The imposition of extra cesses and pattis 
was resorted to both by Haider and Tippu to increase 
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the revenue as much as possible. The system of farming 
out villages to the highest bidder were also in vogue. 

11. Dewan Regent Purnaiya .—On the restoration 
of the Mysore State, as at present constituted after the 
fall of Seringapatam in 1799, to its lawful Hindu ruler, 
His Highness Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyar Bahadur, G.c.su., 
the new administration had to bring order out of the 
chaos into which the revenue system of the country had 
fallen, owing to the fraud and malversation that prevailed 
in the past and to adverse claims set up by palegars and 
other influential persons, supported by false entries in the 
accounts and other records. The new government com¬ 
menced its proceedings by proclaiming an unqualified 
remission of all balances of revenue, and the restoration 
of the ancient Hindu rate of assessment on lands. With 
the exception of Bednur and Balam, the general tenure 
of land consisted in the right of a tenant and his heirs to 
cultivate a field so long as they continued to pay the 
customary rent, the tenant having no right to alienate 
the land ; when he ceased to cultivate it, the government 
was free to confer the land upon another. But in the 
provinces of Bednur and Balam, the tenure was one of 
hereditary and fixed rents, an' institution attributed to 
Sivappa Nayak. The Dewan had an adequate conception 
of the advantages, both to the raiyats and to the govern¬ 
ment, of a system of hereditary landed property and fixed 
rents over the precarious tenures which prevailed in 
other parts of Mysore. And throughout country, he gene¬ 
rally confirmed the property of the soil to the possessors 
of plantations of areca, cocoanut and other perennial 
plants. The exceptions to this latter measure were 
principally gardens and plantations which had gone to 
decay under the late government from over-assessment ; 
and those which had recently been formed and did not 
yet admit of the adjustment of a fixed rent. He showed 
a general disposition to accede to the proposals of indivi¬ 
duals for fixing the rents and securing the property on 
every description of land. 

One of the first steps taken by Dewan Purnaiya in 
his attempts to systematise the land revenue administra¬ 
tion was a general Paimayish or measurement of fields. 
But the Paimayish could not but be imperfect under the 
conditions of his days, and the work done was irregular 
end incomplete. The Dewan was able to fix a regular 
and adequate assessment on lands in some districts, but 



in others he continued the old system with such improve¬ 
ments as he could make. Generally speaking, the culti¬ 
vators of dry lands paid a fixed assessment in cash 
calculated at about of the gross produce ; and those 
of wet or rice lands made a payment, nominally in kind, 
of about one-half of the crop, but generally discharged in 
money at the average rates of the district, which were 
adjusted as soon as the state of crops admitted of an 
estimate being made. When the Amil and the ryots 
could not agree on the payment in cash, it was received 
in kind. Lands on which sugarcane was grown were 
taxed at heavy rates varying from 10 to as many as 72 
pagodas per Khandi in maidan, and in the malnad, the 
shist of Sivappa Nayak was generally adhered to. The 
system of renting out villages to the highest bidder, 
wherever it existed, was given up almost completely. 

The whole of the revenue was under amani manage¬ 
ment, i.e,, under the direct management of Government. 
There were three principal subahdars, under whose 
control the Amils conducted the administration of taluks, 
which were sufficiently limited in extent to admit of a 
deligent personal inspection of the whole area. The 
number of taluks varied from 116 to 120. The taluk was 
divided into Hoblis: and each Hobli was under a 
Parpatbegar, who was assisted by manegars, and there 
were two accountants called Gadi Shanbhogs. 

12. Under His Highness Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyar 
III .—The system inaugurated by Dewan Purnaiya was 
continued by the Maharaja, the only change being a 
reversion to the practice of renting villages to the highest 
bidders. The Maharaja allowed a reduction of the tax on 
sugarcane lands in Chitaldrug, 

Towards the close of the direct administration of His 
Highness Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyar III, the State was 
divided into six Paujdaris, sub-divided into 101 taluks. 
The Paujdaris were Bangalore, Maddagiri, Chitaldrug, 
Ashtagram, Manjarabad and Nagar. A brief, account of 
the details of administration in these Paujdaris is given 
below: — 

In the Bangalore and Maddagiri Faujdaris, the 
villages of the Mahratta paraganas were rented by 
Heshmukhs and Deshpandes and in the Palyams, a kind 
of village rent was settled with the inhabitants of each 
village. The revenue was sometimes paid in money and 
sometimes in kind. Rates of cash assessment on wet 
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lands varied from 2 to 12 pagodas, on dry lands from 2| 
to 30 pagodas and on sugarcane lands from 16 to 72 
pagodas per khandi. This was the method followed by 
Haider Ali and Tippu Sultan, as well as by Dewan 
Purnaiya,who however got the lands measured but could 
not accomplish a more regular system of assessment. 

In Chitaldrug, the several taxes imposed by the 
Nayaks had been consolidated and added to the Kanda- 
yam on land by Haider. Tippu followed the same rule, 
but fixed an assessment of 10 to 30 pagodas per khandi, on 
lands irrigated from Kapile wells. Purnaiya got the lands 
measured and established the land-tax at various rates 
per khandi in conformity with the ancient usage of that 
part of the country. A reduction of tax was allowed by 
the Maharaja on sugarcane lands. 

In Ashtagram, the lands were regularly measured, 
the productive powers of wet lands were fully ascertained 
and an adequate assessment fixed during the administra¬ 
tion of Purnaiya. The same method was continued by 
the Maharaja without any change. 

The Manjarabad Faujrlari consisted of (l) a few 
taluks, which were the ancient possessions of the Mysore 
Princes and (ii) some taluks which were held by Sivappa 
Nayak of Nagar. The assessment on lands in the former 
varied from 2 to 5 pagodas for dry and 3 to 5b pagodas for 
wet landj In the latter, there was the shist established 
by Sivappa Naik. Villages were rented out to the highest 
bidders. The old land-tax in Narsipur Taluk varied 
from 6 to 12 pagodas a khandi for wet lands and from 
I to 6 pagodas a khandi for dry lands, the produce of 
arecanut trees was divided between the Sarkar and the 
ryot, and for cocoanut trees a tax in money at one fanam 
for two or three trees and in kind at a fixed number of 
cocoanuts per tree was levied, Haider Ali and Tippu 
Sultan continued the system of village rent; but much 
improvement was introduced by Purnaiya in the mode of 
collection and management generally. 

In Nagar, the shist established by Sivappa Naik, 
with the taxes called Patti, imposed by his successors, 
defined the rates of assessment and was adhered to. 

13. During the early years of the Commission, the 
Land Revenue system was brought back, as far as possible, 
to the state in which it was left by Purnaiya but liberalised 
in all its details and vigilantly superintended in its 
working, the ideal aimed at being not so much the mere 



swelling of a balance sheet as making it sit as lightly as 
may be on the people. The money rents were lowered in 
all cases where the authorities were satisfied that they 
were fixed at too high a rate ; and the payments were 
made as easy as possible to the ryots by abandoning the 
system of exacting the khist before the crops were 
gathered, and receiving it instead in five instalments fixed 
in the first instance by the ryots themselves with reference 
to the time of harvest. In cases where the “ batayi ” 
system, or that of an equal division of the crop between 
the Government and the cultivator was found to be in 
force, every effort, consistent with the prescriptive right 
of the cultivators, was made to convert it into a money 
payment. This attempt was attended with considerable 
success. Where, however, the “batayi” system could 
not be dispensed with it was purified of most of its 
vexatious characteristics. All the preliminary authorised 
pilferings of the village servants were put an end to ; the 
grain was divided in the most public manner ; the choice 
of the shares was left with the ryot and the whole of the 
straw became his own property. The result of these 
arrangements was that the revenue was collected without 
the least difficulty. These arrangements were in force 
until they were superseded by the new system introduced 
after Survey and Settlement. 

14. No general revenue survey of lands in Mysore 
appears to have been made prior to 1799 ; but immediately 
after the termination of the wars with Tippu, a general 
topographical survey was made by Col. Mackenzie, subse¬ 
quently Surveyor-General of India. The Pymayish attemp- 
ed by Purnaiya was necessarily very imperfect and with 
the lapse of time the records had become extremely 
defective. Though the value of a thoroughly Scientific 
Revenue Survey and Assessment were realised even 
during the early days of the Commission, their introduc¬ 
tion was deferred until the finances of the State improved. 
A. decision to introduce Survey and Settlement was 
finally taken in 1862 and the following quotation found 
in “ Mysore Gazetteer ” by Lewis Rice describes the 
conditions which prevailed at that time. 

“ In one taluk of the late Bangalore Division, 
there were reported to be 596 rates of assessment on dry 
land per kudu, which is 3,200 square yards, or about 
two-thirds of an acre, these rates being fixed on a pro¬ 
gressive scale ranging from one viss—1 anna 9 pies, to 
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three pagodas two fanams Rs. 10-1 anna per kudu or from 
34 d. to £1 6 s. 10 d. per acre, distributed over 26 classes 
of land. For wet and garden land, the results, though 
less striking, were also remarkable, in one case the 
number of rates being 81, and in the other 451, on the 
kudu of 500 square yards. In Chitaldrug, the assess¬ 
ments were nearly as complicated. The kudu is generally 
of the same extent as in other parts of the Province, viz.. 
3,200 square yards on dry lands, and upon it the rates 
were 465 in number, with a minimum of one anna and a 
maximum of Rs. 9-4-11. In parts of Astagram the 
assessment was theoretically based on Purnaiya’s survey, 
but in fact, few traces were left of this, and its principles 
were unknown, the practical consequence being that 
people paid generally what their forefathers did, without 
much interference in time-honoured abuses. In the 
Nagar Division, owing to the hilly nature of the country, 
and to its having been ruled for centuries by quasi¬ 
independent chiefs, the character of landed tenure 
presented a notable contrast to that which prevailed in 
the rest of the Province ; but scarcely more uniformity 
was to be found in the rates of the assessment, or in the 
classification of the soils, than in the other Divisions, as 
in one hill taluk, taken at random apparently, there were 
147 rates on wet land, varying in rentals of from nearly 
Rs. 34 to a little more than Re. 1 per khandi, i.e., from 
about Rs. 16| to 7§ annas per acre. In the plain taluks 
of the District, less discrepancy existed in the rates of 
assessment, but some of them were enormously high, and 
in. numerous instances the returns showed great deviations 
from the rates which formerly existed. 

“Inconsequence of this capricious and intricate 
system of assessment, all real power had passed into the 
hands of the shanbhogs or hereditary village accountants, 
the recognised custodians of the records relating to the 
measurement and assessment of lands, and as no perma¬ 
nent boundary marks had ever been erected, it rested 
with them to regulate at will every ryot’s payments. On 
the better classes of land the rates in some cases were so 
preposterously high as to make it certain that unless a 
man so assessed held considerably more land than was 
entered against him, he could not possibly pay the 
Government demand ; while, on the other hand, much 
land capable of being profitably cultivated under a 
moderate assessment was thrown up, because the lighter 
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rates had been fraudulently shifted to superior lands held 
by public servants and others who could afford to bribe 
the shanbhogs. 

“ In addition to the discrepancies in the rate of 
assessments, another fertile source of embarrassment 
existed in the prevalence of the batayi system, and the 
unsatisfactory state of the inam holdings, regarding 
which it was notorious that from the absence of any 
adequate check on unauthorized occupancy extensive 
frauds had been practised.’’ 

15. The system and the agency to be employed for 
introducing Survey and Settlement were next considered. 
In 1863, Mr. L. B. Bowring, the then Commissioner 
preferred the Bombay system and addressed the Bombay 
Government to allow Major Anderson, who was the 
Superintendent of the Southern Mahratta Survey, to 
supervise the Survey and Settlement operations in Mysore 
also. He wrote as follows, justifying his selection of the 
Bombay system:— 

“ My reason for addressing the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in preference to that of Madras was, that the 
Survey carried out by the former Government was uncon 
testably a success, proved by figures, and by the well 
known satisfaction of the ryots, whereas that in Madras 
has not, hitherto at any rate, exhibited so satisfactory a 
result.” 

In 1804, Mr. Bowring further justified his choice of 
the Bombay system in the following words :— 

“ I found that in Mysore which borders both on 
that (Bombay) Presidency and on Madras, we had ample 
opportunity of comparing the method pursued in either 
case. The difference is as follows. Under the Bombay 
system, the survey, classification and settlement are ail 
continuous links of one chain forged under the directions 
of the same individual, whose interest it is to see that 
every successive link fits closely into its predecessor, every 
step being also carefully taken with advertence to the 
next one. There is no such close connection in the 
Madras system. The boundaries arc fixed by one person, 
the survey laid down by another and the settlement by a 
third; these several agencies not being under one 
responsible head. The survey, so far as I can judge, is 
excellent, but the Surveyor had not the power of altering 
the boundaries, if incorrect. On the completion of the 
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survey, the work was taken up by the Settlement Officer, 
but I am given to understand that the agency employed, 
frequently temporary gumastas paid for the purpose, was 
so indifferent that the settlement papers did not agree 
with the survey records and were of little value. I 
believe there is no doubt at any rate that the survey was 
much more carefully done than the settlement.” 

16. The first step in the introduction of survey and 
settlement into any taluk was the division of the village 
lands into fields, the definition of the limits of such fields 
by permanent marks and the accurate measurement of 
the area of each field in itself by chain and cross staff. 
The next step was the classification of the land, with the 
object of determining the relative values of the fields 
into which the land was divided. For this purpose, every 
variety of soil was referred to one of nine classes, such 
classes, having a relative value in annas. In the case of 
irrigated wet and garden lands, in addition to soil classifi¬ 
cation, the water supply was also taken into consideration, 
and its permanency or otherwise regulated the class to 
which it was referred; the soil and water class conjointly 
afforded an index to the value of the field. In the case 
of gardens dependent on wells, in addition to the classifi¬ 
cation of soil, the supply, depths, and quantity of water 
in the wells, the area of the land under each, and the 
distance of the garden from the village as affecting the 
cost of manuring, etc., were also carefully ascertained. 

17. The value in annas assigned to the soil of a field 
depended on the composition of the top layer of the 
soil, the depth of the soil and the absence or otherwise 
of deteriorating ingredients such as fragments of limestone, 
sloping surface, mixture of sand, liability to be swept over 
by running water, excess of moisture from surface springs, 
presence of clay rendering the soil very hard when dry 
and veTy moist when wetted, and alkalinity. Thus soil 
of uniform texture varying in colour from deep black to 
dark brown was assigned a value of 16 annas if the depth 
was If cubits or more. The value was reduced for 
decrease of depths. Soil of coarser structure and lighter 
colour was assigned a maximum value of 14 annas for a 
depth of If cubits, while coarse gravelly soil or soil of 
loose friable texure with colour varying from light brown 
to grey was assigned a maximum value of 7 annas only, 
if the depth was 1 cubit or more. The following table 
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When one of deteriorating ingredients was found the 
classification was reduced by one class and if more were 
found the classification was reduced by as many classes 
as there were deteriorating ingredients affecting the 
fertility of the soil. Each field was divided into a number 
of equal compartments with reference to its extent in 
acres. The soil of each compartment was dug up to a 
depth of 1 if cubits and examined and its class noted 
having regard to the composition of the soil , its depth and 
the deteriorating influences, if any. The average of the 
values of all the compartments determined in the manner 
indicated above gave the average value of the field in 
question, 

18. The basis adopted for water classification of 
irrigated lands was also similar, the factors affecting the 
class of water supply being the period for which water 
was available, whether the supply was plentiful, and the 
situation of the land with reference to the source of 
irrigation and the channel conveying water. 

19. When all the fields into which each village was 
divided had been classified, the taluk was ready for 
settlement. The villages in each taluk were divided into 
groups for which a uniform standard of assessment was 
to be fixed. The climate, the position with respect to 
markets and communications and the agricultural skill 
and actual condition of the cultivators were the main 
factors which were considered while grouping the villages. 
The maximum assessment to be levied on each class of 
cultivation in a group was then fixed. For this purpose 
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the total amount of assessment to be levied on each group 
was determined by examining the nature and effects of 
the past management of the area, and by a comparison of 
the annual settlements of the previous years. The average 
of the previous 20 years was generally adopted unless 
there w r ere special reasons such as shrinkage of the 
cultivation or decrease of population to justify an 
appreciable reduction. After determining the total 
assessment for the group of villages, the maximum assess¬ 
ment (viz., the assessment to be levied on a 16-anna land) 
for each class of cultivation was calculated, by coverting 
all lands into the equivalent extent of the 16-anna land. 
Once the maximum rate was fixed, the rates for indi¬ 
vidual fields were calculated having regard to their 
value in the anna scale. These rates, multiplied by the 
extent of each field as determined by the Survey, gave 
the assessment on each field. 

20. From the foregoing account of the procedure 
adopted for introducing Survey and Settlement, it will be 
clear that the assessment levied in Mysore does not 
profess to be a specific share of the net or gross produce 
and that the main purpose of the Survey and Settlement 
was to distribute the burden of land revenue in a taluk 
more equitably on the lands in the area, having regard to 
the relative productivity of the lands. As the rates of 
assessment in the several taluks were dependent to a 
considerable degree on the previous revenue history of 
the taluks, and as the territory now included in Mysore 
had, prior to the introduction of Survey and Settlement, 
different systems in different regions, there was no 
certainty that the burden imposed by the assessment was 
uniform all over the State. The settlement reports how¬ 
ever indicate that as Survey and Settlement operation 
progressed, the rates fixed for the areas under settlement 
were compared with the rates fixed for areas already 
settled, to verify if the differences in rainfall, facilities of 
communication and the general economic conditions of 
the tracts had been given adequate consideration. The 
high rates of assessment fixed in some areas were not due 
to the caprices of the Settlement Officers, as is some¬ 
times supposed, but were inevitable in the system which 
bases the settlement demand on the previons revenue 
management of the tract. 

21. The original Survey and Settlement operations 
commenced in Harihar Taluk in 1864-65 and Nanjangud, 



where the operations were concluded in 1899-1900, was 
the hist taluk to be settled. The highest maximum dry 
assessment levied as per original settlement was Rs. 3 per 
acre on dry lands in the I group in Bangalore Taluk while 
for dry lands in the II group in Pavagada Taluk and the 
III group in Iliriyur Taluk it was only 8 annas per acre. 
As even these maximum rates were leviable only on the 
best dry lands in the group, valued at 16 annas and as 
the soil classification may be so low as 24 annas the 
actual assessment levied was of the order of about 2 annas 
per acre in the ease of inferior lands. Thus the average 
rate of assessment was Re. 0-3-8 per acre in Hiriyur 
Taluk after the original settlement and in Pavagada the 
average assessment was Re. 0-3-4 per acre of dry land in 
group I for which the maximum rate adopted was 10 
annas per acre, while for group IT where the maximum 
dry rate was lie. 0-8-0 per acre, the average was Re. 0 2-10 
per acre. 

22. The rates of assessment fixed during the original 
Survey and Settlement were guaranteed without enhance¬ 
ment for 30 years, and they were revised after the expiry 
of the guarantee. Only wet and garden lands were reclassi¬ 
fied during the revision survey and settlement and the 
statute lays down that a revised assessment shall be fixed 
not with reference to improvements made from private 
capital and resources during the currency of the original 
settlement but with reference to general considerations of 
the value of the land, whether as to soil or situation, 
prices of produce, or facilities of communication. (Sec 
115, L.R.C.) 

In his report on the revision of settlement operations 
in Davangere Taluk, Col. Grant remarked as follows 

“ The prices of produce up to which all the other 
considerations set forth Sec. 115 really lead, represent the 
only consideration upon which revised assessment can be 
fixed. Sec. 115 lays down that the revised assessment 
should be fixed with reference to general considerations 
of the value of land as to soil, situation, prices of produce 
or facilities of production. Of these considerations that 
of soil is, or should be in practice omitted. Situation and 
facilities of communication are the basis of prices of 
produce and might have been omitted but for the fact 
that they influence prices locally, as distinct from a 
general rise in prices.” 
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While taking into consideration all relevant facts about 
improvements in means of communication, charges in the 
standards of life as well as in the methods of cultivation, 
the Settlement Officer examines carefully the trend of 
prices and the causes of a movement in them, estimates 
the enduring character of the changes and decides the 
maximum rate for each group of villages. It was further 
laid down by Government that the increase of revenue 
resulting a revision settlement should be within the 
following limits: — 

(a) The increase of revenue in the case of a taluk 
or group of villages brought under the same 
maximum dry crop rate shall not exceed 33 
per cent. 

(b) No increase exceeding 66 per cent shall be 

imposed on a single village without the circum¬ 
stances of the case being specially reported 
for the orders of Government. 

(c) No increase exceeding 100 per cent shall, in like 

manner, be imposed on an individual holding. 

23. The rates fixed at resettlement were also 
guaranteed from enhancement for a period of thirty 
years, and this period has already expired in the case of 
31 taluks. Nanjangud taluk was the last to which 
resettlement was introduced and the period for which the 
present rates are guaranteed will expire with 1959-60. 

24. There are however instances in which the 
assessment was reduced by Government during the period 
of guarantee. Thus in 1896, Government ordered the 
reduction of the garden land-tax in the malnad taluks of 
Sorab, Sagar, Nagar and Koppa, where the rates were 
very high, to the rates in force in Thirthahalli taluk 
which were considered moderate and equitable. This 
involved the foregoing of 22 per cent of the areca land- 
tax, the amount foregone being Rs. 83,480. In 1937, 
Government ordered that the maximum rate of dry 
assessment throughout the State should be Rs. 2-12-0 and 
this gave relief to the ryots of almost all taluks of Kolar 
District and some taluks of Bangalore, Hassan, ICadur 
(now Chikmagalur) and Shimoga Districts, where dry 
assessment up to Rs. 3-8-0 per acre was prevalent. At 
the same time, the Malnad garden assessment was also 
temporarily reduced by 12-1 per cent. These measures 
involved a loss of nearly Rs. 1,54,000 under dry assess¬ 
ment and nearly Rs. 29,000 under bagayet assessment. 
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In 1945, Government ordered the reduction of the assess¬ 
ment on lands on which areca is the main crop, by 25 per 
cent inclusive of the reduction of 121 per cent sanctioned 
in 1937 for the Malnad garden lands, to give relief to the 
growers of arecanut, who were adversely affected by the 
levy of excise duty on arecanut; This concession has not 
yet been withdrawn even though the excise duty on 
arecanut was abolished with effect from 1st March 1948. 

25. There has also been a liberalisation of the 
remission rules during recent years, which indicates a 
gradual departure from the previously accepted view that 
as the assessment is based on the average conditions 
during a long period including good as well as bad years, 
the ryot is not entitled to any relief in years during which 
the crops suffer on account of adverse seasonal conditions. 
This question will be discussed in greater detail in a 
subsequent chapter. 

26. The application of the canons of taxation to 
Land Revenue in Mysore does not produce any results 
very much different from the conclusions reached by the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee in respect of Land 
Revenue in the Indian Provinces as the following quota¬ 
tion from the late Sri N. S. Subba Rao’s report on 
“ Taxation in Mysore in the light of the recommendations 
of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee” will 
indicatate :— 

“ The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee examine 
at considerable length the assessment on agricultural land 
in the light of the familiar canons of taxation. The 
position in Mysore is as follows :— 

(i) Certainty .—The land revenue is a demand 
which is fixed during the currency of a settlement, and 
consequently, once the settlement is made, the cultivator 
knows precisely what he has to pay in the shape of 
assessment. 

(ii) Convenience .—This canon requires that the 
sum due to Government should be taken from the payer 
at a time, in the place, and in the form most convenient 
to him. In Mysore land revenue is collected in four 
instalments, the first of which commences shortly after 
the harvest. Payment is made to the village officer in 
money. Inconvenience is said by the Committee some¬ 
times to be caused by the fact that “ the income out of 
which the assessment has to be paid fluctuates enormously 
with the vagaries of the monsoon and other causes,” and 
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“ a substantial deficiency in the outturn may leave no net 
produce whatever, so that (in the absence of savings) the 
assessment can only be paid by borrowing or by stinting 
the necessities of life.” This incident of a bad season is 
best considered under the canon of equity. 

(iii) Economy. —This has two aspects : In the first 
place, the payer should not suffer a greater loss than is 
caused by the amount of payment. Thus any interruption 
to the continuity of business or loss of output involved 
by the processes attendant on the levy of a tax would 
mean loss. In the case of land assessment such dangers 
are real only when the tax has to be assessed and 
collected on the standing crop, when delay on the part of 
the collector might ruin the farmer. Such a contingency 
may possibly arise when exceptional circumstances 
require the application of the precautionary measures 
permissible under Sections 146-151, but Section 149 
imposes a duty on the Deputy Commissioner to see that 
the reaping of the crop is not unduly deferred and the 
prolongation of its deposit does not damage the produce. 

Another aspect of economy is that the expenditure 
entailed by the assessment and collection of land revenue 
should be kept to a minimum. As in British India, 
the officers of the Revenue Department are entrusted 
with a number of other duties, so that it is only a small 
proportion of the cost of revenue establishment that can 
be charged directly to land revenue. The budget figures 
in recent years show that the direct demand on land 
revenue has increased at a more rapid rate than the 
revenue itself. 

The entire expenditure of the Survey Department 
may be considered a charge on land revenue, though 
even here it should be noted that “the record serves 
many purposes other than that of revenue.” 

(iv) Equity. —Here, the test to be applied is whether 
the burden on the subject is fair, i.e., we must investigate 
on what basis the assessment is made and whether the 
rate or pitch of assessment is not too high. There is no 
definite statement as to the basis on which the levy is 
made in Mysore, but since the Bombay system is our 
model, the remark of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee regarding the system of assessment in Bombay 
applies also to the Mysore system that “ it is empirical;” 
The Settlement Officer’s final decision depends “ not upon 
the formal working out of results based on theory, but 
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rather upon the subjective impressions of local knowledge 
and experience.” At the same time it has-been claimed 
that the revision settlement in Mysore aimed at obtain¬ 
ing for the Government not “the full proportion in 
which the State would be entitled to share in the 
increased value of the land; but only an amount of the 
increase well within the strictly justifiable limit.” It 
would have been interesting if a statement had been 
made as to what proportion of the increased value was 
taken, and in the absence of such explicit information, 
it is not possible to say whether the proportion of the 
annual value is high or low, and whether it is within 
measurable distance of the figure, 25 per cent, suggested 
by the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. 

There is one aspect of the levy of this tax which 
deserves consideration at this stage though the Committee 
deal with it in connection with the canon of convenience. 
The assessment is determined by the estimated yield, and 
is independent of the actual yield in a given year, so that 
“to a poor family,” as the Government of India remark 
in their resolution of 1902, “ a short harvest must be a 
severe calamity. The assessment may absorb but a small 
share of the gross produce of its land. But its circum¬ 
stances depend on the net produce, in which the assess¬ 
ment is in higher proportion, and it is obvious that on 
inferior land a substantial deficiency in the outturn may 
leave no net produce whatever, so that (in the absence of 
savings) the assessment can only be paid by borrowing 
or stinting the necessaries of life.” The hardship of the 
situation is mitigated, as the Committee point out, “ by 
partial or complete remission of the assessment when 
there is a failure of the crop ”; but this is an aspect of 
land revenue that must be taken into consideration, when 
the merits of modern land revenue are appraised. At any 
rate, in earlier times, payment of a part of produce saved 
the cultivator from these hardships, though no doubt it 
exposed him to others. 

From the tables which bring out the relation between 
the net cropped area, land revenue, and prices of cereals, 
it will be noticed that land revenue has by no means 
increased in proportion to the rise in prices. Of course, 
it should be noted that expenses of cultivation have 
probably also risen. 

27. Sri N. S. Subba Rao also concluded that the 
Land Revenue System in Mysore is not subject to the 

L.R.S. 4 
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criticisms levelled against some of the systems in other 
parts of India for the following reasons :— 

(i) The main principles of assessment are in the 

Land Revenue Code. 

(ii) The method of valuation is simple. 

(iii) The period of revision is fixed. 

(iv) Though the pitch of assessment is not fixed, 

and is subject to executive discretion, it is at 
any rate subject to limitations. 

28. The recommendations of the Indian Taxation 
Enquiry Committee regarding the improvements that 
could be effected in the Land Revenue Systems of India 
have already been set forth in sub-paras ( d ) to ( k ) of 
para 2 of chapter II. Sri N. S. Subba Rao has observed 
as follows re : the applicability of these recommendations 
to the system of Land Revenue in Mysore and their 
effects:— 

“ The recommendations of an administrative 
character may be first considered. The Committee follow 
the Joint Select Committee in holding that the rate of 
levy should be fixed by statute, and they recommend 
that legislation should be preceded by an Expert Enquiry 
as to the most general rate at present exacted. It is not 
quite certain whether there is in our State a variation 
between one part and another in the matter of the rate 
of levy, though the assessment in Kolar District seems to 
be somewhat higher than elsewhere, and this is in any 
case a matter for further investigation. The main recom¬ 
mendation, viz ., statutory sanction of the rate of levy, is 
based on the obvious principle that taxation should 
receive the approval of the Legislature, and should not 
be left to the discretion of the Executive. There is also 
no doubt that with the progress of the political education 
of the people, this would introduce an element of elasti¬ 
city, since the rates can be altered whenever the people 
are willing to incur additional expenditure on develop¬ 
ment which have their approval. In present circum¬ 
stances, change can take place only after a long interval. 

“ The equity of the rate to be fixed by statute will 
naturally depend on the basis on which it is levied. 
What would be a low rate if levied on the surplus or net 
yield may be a heavy burden if levied on the gross pro¬ 
duce. Of course, as a matter of fact, in all settlements 
an attempt is made to get at what may be called the true 
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surplus and obtain a fair proportion of it for the State. 
An exception is British Beluchistan, where the traditional 
sixth of the gross produce is levied and sometimes even 
more. In Madras the value of the gross produce is 
determined on the basis of the average of prices of 20 
non-famine years immediately following the settlement, 
and from the sum so obtained £i the cost of cultivation 
and a certain percentage on account of vicissitudes of 
seasons and unprofitable areas is deducted, and one-half 
the remainder is the maximum taken as an assessment of 
the Government demand on the land. ’ ’ The practice is 
similar in other Provinces, though differing in details. 
Everywhere an attempt is made to get at net assets. The 
Committee found, however, that in spite of the seeming 
variety in practice, there was everywhere a tendency 
to base resettlements . mainly “on prices and general 
economic factors. In the carrying out of these resettle¬ 
ments, an increasing degree of importance has been 
given to annual value as ascertained by records of leases 
and sales and other similar factors.” The Committee, 
therefore, recommend that annual value as defined 
by them should form the basis of levy. So far as Mysore 
is concerned, the practice in this respect closely follows 
that of Bombay, where resettlements approach most 
closely the basis and the methods recommended by the 
Committee, through, as in Bombay, the system of assess¬ 
ment is empirical and does not consciously follow any 
defined principle in respect of basis. The Committee 
recommend that, with standardisation of land assessment 
at 25 per cent of the annual value, there should be 
increased taxation of land for purposes of local finance 
which may amount to as much as 25 per cent of the land 
revenue assessment. It is a familiar fact that real pro¬ 
perty forms the chief support of local finance all over the 
world, and in the State there is a local rate which is 
augmented in several districts by railway and education 
cesses. These will be considered in a later part of the 
report, and, at this stage, it is sufficient to state that 
this recommendation has the countenance of practice in 
the State, and that already the rates amount in several 
districts to nearly 25 per cent of the land revenue assess¬ 
ment. 

“Two recommendations of the Committee may be 
taken together, viz., ( d ) and (e). In the statement of the 
essentials of a new system of land revenue, the Committee 
point out that there is room for readjustment of the 

i* 
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system of land revenue in such ways that the burden on 
the small holder is rendered lighter, while the large holder 
should contribute a larger sum to the State. In other 
words, an element of progression ■ should be introduced 
into the system with its corollary of an exemption limit. 
As they subsequently point out, this cannot be done 
directly as the assessment is said to be on a thing and 
not on persons, just as it would be impracticable to 
introduce an element of progression in the case of indirect 
taxes. At the same time, the poverty and helplessness of 
the small holder and the comparative prosperity of the 
large holder, who frequently has other sources of income, 
are well-known facts. The recommendations of the 
Committee relate to improvement in rural economy for 
the benefit of the former, and taxation of the latter, either 
by an income-tax on agricultural incomes or a succession 
duty or both. These suggestions are far reaching, and 
are calculated to reduce the existing inequalities of the 
system of land revenue. Improvement in rural economy 
is a matter of administration, while the two taxes recom¬ 
mended will be considered elsewhere in their application 
to Mysore. So far as the system of land revenue is 
concerned, the net result of the recommendations of the 
Committee must be taken to be that no adjustment on 
account of the disparities in the economic conditions of 
the holders can be made directly and that a remedy must 
be sought either in administration or in changes in other 
parts of the system of taxation.” 

29. Sri N. S. Subba Rao’s proposals can be sum¬ 
marised as follows 

(i) The system of assessment is empirical and does 
not consciously follow any defined principle in respect of 
basis ; 

(ii) The main recommendation (of the India Taxa¬ 
tion Enquiry Committee), viz., statutory sanction of the 
rate of levy, is based on the obvious principle that taxa¬ 
tion should receive the approval of the Legislature and 
should not be left to the discretion of the Executive ; 

(iii) Gifts of land and fixed assessments have 
deprived the State of a considerable amount of 
revenue; 

(iv) A gap in the system of assessment is the 
absence of assessment on building sites for provincial 
purposes; 



(v) Equity and the rights of the general tax-payer 
demand that water rates should be separated from Land 
Revenue and levied on an economic basis ; 

(vi) in the case of land at the disposal of Govern¬ 
ment, the possibility of substituting a system of leases for 
long periods of years, instead of selling them outright, 
may be considered. 

30. Government had constituted a Committee to 
consider Sri N. S. Subba Rao's report and the Committee’s 
recommendations on Sri Subba Rao’s proposals were as 
follows:— 

“ In view of the resettlements that have recently 
been completed all over the State, we do not consider 
that re-examination of the system of land revenue assess¬ 
ment would be of any practical value at present. Nor 
are we prepared to recommend any enquiry into the 
extent of alienation of inam lands from the original 
grantees or their descendants with a view to further 
taxation. We are entirely in accord with the policy of 
Government in resuming inam lands that are brought to 
sale for arrears of revenue and converting them to ordinary 
raiyatwari. We agree that the present system does not 
provide adequately for the assessment of building sites 
for provincial purposes. The system of levying a fine 
when agricultural land is converted to non-agricultural 
purposes, leaves a large potential increment free of taxa¬ 
tion. It is desirable that this defect should be remedied. 
We recommend that, in the disposal of house sites jn the 
possession of Government hereafter, the Madras system 
as described below should be adopted as far as possible, 

“ In Madras, standard scales of ground rent have been 
fixed, and when any land is to be disposed of, such one of 
these scales as may be appropriate is applied to the plot, 
which is then sold by auction subject to that rent. 

“ This should be coupled with the following rider :— 

The practice of making over a substantial fraction 
of the proceeds of this tax to the Municipal Bodies should, 
in the opinion of the Committee, be generally adopted. 
At the same time, it is undesirable that there should be 
made over with, them the management of the lands, which 
seems to be much better left in the hands of the Revenue 
Authorities. 

“ In respect of the special classes of land which are 
likely to become valuable in course of time, e.g., lands fit 
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for coffee or tea estates, lands irrigable under large irriga¬ 
tion works, etc., the Committee consider it desirable to 
adopt the system of leasing such lands for a term of years 
instead of selling them outright.” 

31. Sri N. S. Subba Rao’s examination of the 
Mysore Land Revenue system in the light of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 
appears to be the only occasion on which the Land 
Revenue System of the State as a whole was examined 
with a view to find out the directions in which it could 
be improved. The Kolar Assessment Committee examin¬ 
ed the ^incidence of land revenue assessment in Kolar 
District only and in their report submitted in 1930 they 
have held that the limit of half the net income from land, 
laid down in Government of India’s resolution of 1902 
has not been approached in Kolar District, much less 
exceeded. They have also held that the maximum rates 
are well within other theoretical limits such as 1/5 to 1/6 
of the gross produce, 1/20 of the selling value of the 
lands and so forth. 

32. In July 1934, a mixed Committee of Officials 
and Non-officials was appointed by Government with 
instructions “ to make a rapid enquiry into the extent to 
which the fall in the price of agricultural produce in 
recent years has affected the resources, debt obligations 
and credit facilities of the land owning and cultivating 
classes in different parts of the State and to report upon 
the nature and extent of the assistance that may be given 
to relieve them from the difficulties caused by the present 
depression, after an examination of the several measures 
suggested in this behalf and having in view the present 
financial condition of the State.” The majority report of 
the Committee did not recommend any reduction of land 
assessment, though liberalisation of the remission rules 
and grant of instalments to pay land revenue were recom¬ 
mended. To this majority report, there were minutes of 
dissent by Sri K. Chengalaraya Reddy, SriB. K. Garuda- 
char, Sri B. S. Puttaswamy, Janab J. M. Imam and Sri 
Hosakoppa Krishna Rao, suggesting reduction of land 
revenue, the percentage proposed varying from 12f per 
cent to 25 per cent. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Proposals Made for the Reform op the Land 
Revenue System in Several Parts op India. 

1. The land revenue policy in India has been the 
subject matter of controversy for a long time and 
suggestions have naturally been made from time to time 
for its reform. In this chapter we propose to refer briefly 
to some of these suggestions so that we may be in a 
position to examine in a subsequent chapter their 
applicability to conditions in Mysore. 

2. Towards the end of the nineteenth century there 
were a series of severe famines in several parts of India 
and Mr. R. C. Dutt and certain other retired officers of 
the Indian Civil Service represented that the intensity 
and frequency of the famines were largely due to the 
impoverishment of the people caused by over-assessment. 
Mr. R. C. Dutt made the following suggestions to remedy 
the defects of over-assessment: 

(1) In the Zamindari areas limits should be placed 
as to the amount of rent which the landlord may take 
from his tenant and the State demand should be limited 
to one-half of the rent or assets of the landlord. 

(2) In Ryotwari areas the Government demand 
should not exceed one-fifth of the gross produce (and not 
one-half of the net produce) and if possible the assessment 
should be placed on a permanent basis, so as to preclude 
harassing surveys and reclassifications of the soil and to 
induce the cultivators to save and improve their 
condition. If such permanent fixing of assessment could 
not be done, the term of Settlement should not be shorter 
than thirty years, the enhancements at resettlements 
should be on the sole ground of rise in prices, and the 
cultivator should have a right of appeal to a civil tribunal 
in the matter of assessments. 

The Joint Select Committee on the Government of 
India Bill of 1919 were of opinion that the time had come 
to embody in the law the main principles by which land 
revenue was determined, the methods of valuation, the 
pitch of assessment, the periods of revision, the graduation 
of enhancements and the other chief processes which 
touch the wellbeing of the revenue payers. 

The recommendations of the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee have_already been referred to in Chapter II 
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(Para 21). The Government of Bombay had appointed a 
Committee of officials and non-officials in 1924 t.o consider 
the question of bringing the process of revision of land 
revenue assessment under closer regulation by statute and 
the report of this committee contains several suggestions 
for the reform of the system, some of them in the majority 
report and others in the minutes of dissent. It is 
proposed to set forth these proposals in some detail as the 
land revenue system in Mysore is closely modelled on that 
in Bombay. 

3. Recommendations of the majority of the Bombay 
Land Revenue Assessment Committee. —The majority 
report recommended that Sec. 107 of the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code (corresponding to Sec. 115 of the Mysore 
Land Revenue Code) be amended as follows: 

“ In revising the assessments of land revenue regard 
shall be had to the profits of cultivation. The Settlement 
Officer shall take into account the following factors : 

(i) the state of communications during the previous 
settlements, 

(ii) the proximity of markets, 

(iii) the trend of prices, 

(iv) the general economic conditions and history of 
the tract, 

(v) the results of crop experiments, and 

(vi) rental value. 

In order to ascertain the rental value the real rents 
paid in open competition by tenants to landlord during 
five years immediately preceding the revision settlement, 
excluding years of abnormal prices, shall be taken into 
consideration.” 

The majority report contained the following further 
main recommendations:— 

(1) Greatest care should be taken in scrutinising 
the record of rents so as to exclude all rents which do not 
represent the actual payment made by bona fide tenants 
to their landlords, and rental figures should not be used 
to draw any conclusions unless there is a considerable 
number of genuine rents in the group of villages for which 
assessment is to be fixed. Rents should ordinarily be 
examined£for five normal years immediately preceding 
the revision settlement operations, excluding abnormal 
years. 
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(2) No distinction should be made between 
cultivating and non-cultivating landlords in fixing the 
assessment. Where land is passing rapidly out of the 
hands of the cultivating classes and where the relations 
between landlord and tenant have become acute the 
problem has to be tackled by the introduction of tenancy 
legislation. 

(3) The assessment should not exceed 25 per cent 
of the profits of cultivation, i.e., gross profits less all the 
expenses incurred in deriving those profits. 

(4) Sri Sivadasanrs scheme for fixing a permanent 
assessment in kind, but recoverable in cash, however sound 
in theory, would be impossible to carry out in practice. 

(5) The limit of enhancement should be fixed by 
statute at an all round rate of 25 per cent, making no 
distinction between groups, villages, or holdings, in the 
case of all taluks where second revision settlement had 
already been introduced. 

(6) Period of settlement need not be altered. 

(7j Improvements effected since the introduction 
of the first Settlement under the Land Revenue Code 
shall be permanently exempted from assessment. 

(8) There should be statutory provision that all 
proposals for revision settlement should be placed before 
a standing advisory committee consisting of six members, 
not less than four such members being non-officials elected 
by the Legislature. 

(9) Where the recommendations of the Standing 
Advisory Committee are not accepted by Government, 
proposals for revision settlement should not be put into 
force unless sanction of the legislature is obtained, 

(10) Sub-soil water should not be made the subject 
of assessment. 

Minute of Dissent by Official Members. —The official 
members considered that, the amendment to Sec. 107 of 
the Bombay Land Revenue Code proposed in the ma jority 
report would not make the principles of assessment more 
definite and clear. They proposed the following- 
alternative amendments following closely that proposed 
by the Divisional Commissioners but providing for the 
absence of rental statistics : — 

“ The revision of assessment of land revenue shall be 
based upon rental value, but regard shall also be had to 
the general economic conditions and - history of the tract; 
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When in the judgment of the settlement officer the rental 
statistics are insufficient to form a basis for proposals, his 
proposals for revision shall be based on the following 
factors• 

(1) the general economic conditions and history of 
the tract; 

(2) the trend of prices ; 

(3) the proximity of markets ; 

(4) the state of communications ; 

(5) the results of crop experiments. 

Rental value is measured by the price for which land 
is or would be leased (for the most advantageous use) as 
determined by the real rents paid in open competition 
during the five years immediately preceding the revision 
settlement. 

Provided that if an improvement has been effected 
in any land by or at the expense of the holder thereof, 
the portion of the rental value due to the said improve¬ 
ment shall be excluded from the assessable rental 
value.” 

They did not also agree with the majority recommen¬ 
dations re. the maximum pitch of assessment being 25 
per cent of the profits of cultivation, the appointment of 
a standing advisory committee and the exemptions of 
subsoil water from assessment. The then Commissioner 
for Settlement, who had signed the dissenting minute of 
the official members, added a separate minute of dissent 
stressing that rental value was the only sound basis. 
He also advocated short term settlements, of length not 
exceeding ten years and the removal of the limits on 
enhancements. He was for fixing the maximum pitch of 
assessment at 50 per cent and also for adopting a 
minimum of 40 per cent. 

Minutes of Dissent of the Non-Official Members.— 
There were several minutes of dissent by the non-official 
members. Sri H. B. Shivadasani and Sri R, D. Sinde 
were for adopting the annual value or net profits of 
cultivation as defined by the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee as the basis for determining the assessment, 
which should not exceed 25 per cent of the profits of 
cultivation. They also suggested that the period of 
settlement should be 40 years and that Government 
should grant remission in the several cases where only 
suspension was being granted. 
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The views of two other non-official members 
Messrs. Dalvi and Bedrekar were almost the same. They 
were however more emphatic that the system of suspen¬ 
sions should be done away with altogether, retaining that 
of remissions alone, and that too on a liberal scale. 

Sri R. G. Pradhan, the mover of the resolution which 
led to the constitution of the committee, sent a separate 
minute of dissent proposing : ( a) a moderate assessment, 

(b) Permanent Settlement on the basis of that rate and 

(c) Inclusion of agricultural income in the amount of 
income liable to income-tax. He recognized the impossi¬ 
bility of ascertaining the true economic rent where only 
a small percentage of land is leased to tenants, and that 
too mostly on batai and suggested that efforts should be 
made to determine the profits of cultivation and to 
accept them as the basis of assessment where accounts 
are maintained. 

Sri D. R. Patil’s minute of dissent recommended 
that as assessment based on net profits of agriculture was 
just and equitable, Government should devise means to 
ascertain the net profits accurately and that if it was 
considered impossible to ascertain net profits, permanent 
settlement should be resorted to. It concluded with a 
recommendation that as suspensions were not beneficial 
to the ryots remissions should alone be the law in years 
of scarcity as well as famine, the amounts of remission 
being less in years of scarcity than in years of famine. 

Sri Dadliubhai P. Desai another non-official member 
of the Committee did not even sign the majority report 
but appended a minute of dissent recommending the 
recognition of the complete proprietorship of the ryot in 
the holding, abolition of all cesses except the Local Fund 
Cess, grant of jurisdiction to civil courts to entertain 
suits against Government in regard to the Survey matters, 
permanent Settlement, and exemption of all cultivators 
with a gross income below Rs. 500 from payment of land 
revenue. He did not agree to the assessment dependin'*' 
either on rental values or on the trend of prices. 

Sri R. G. Soman too did not sign the majority report 
but appended a minute of dissent recommending perma¬ 
nent Settlement and redemption of land revenue. He 
did not accept rental values as a satisfactory basis for 
assessments and held that net return or net profit was the 
only safe basis to rely upon. He further held that the 
rise in prices should not be one of the grounds for 
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increase in land revenue. Both Sri R. G. Soman and 
Sri D. P. Desai held that the Land Revenue Code and the 
Settlement Act preceding it had virtually expropriated 
the raiyats who were full proprietors of the land under 
the ancient Hindu and Muslim rulers but who were turned 
into mere tenants under Government by the new laws. 

At the commencement of the work of the committee 
Sri Shivadasani had proposed a scheme for fixing the 
assessment in kind permanently, and recovering its cash 
equivalent, at the rates fixed once in ten years on the 
basis of the ten years’ average price. As already pointed 
out this scheme, which was practically the same as that 
suggested by Mr. Justice Ranade in 1893, did not find 
much support. 

4. Recommendations of the Punjab Land Revenue 
Committee. —The Punjab Land Revenue Committee- 
constituted in 1937 was specifically asked to report 
whether a practical scheme could be devised to apply the 
principles of income-tax assessment to the assessment of 
land revenue and whether any other scheme could be 
recommended for revision of the land revenue system so 
as to give relief to the small holder. In their opinion 
“ income-tax may suit the town with its trade, industry 
and investments, but it is certainly not suited to a 
peasantry largely illiterate, without accounts and in¬ 
tensely conservative.” They recommended the extension 
of the sliding scale system with certain modifications and 
also suggested certain reductions in favour of small 
holders, and surcharges on large holders. They did not 
favour any exemption from payment of land revenue. 

5. Views of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission .— 
The Bengal Land Revenue Commission did not make any 
detailed examination of the system of land taxation to 
be introduced after the abolition of the Zamindari system 
but recommended that the rents payable to Government 
should be governed by the provisions of the Tenancy 
Act, with certain modifications. In reaching this conclu¬ 
sion they were influenced by the fact that “ no 
committee or commission which has deliberated the 
question in the past has been able to derive any 
practicable principle that would give satisfactory results 
under all circumstances.” 

6. Recommendations of the V.P. Zamindari Abolition 
Committee. — The U.P. Zamindari Abolition Committee 
were of the view that land revenue should be based upon 
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estimates of average produce and costs of cultivation on 
various classes of soil and different sizes of holdings and 
that land revenue should be graduated, the standard 
rate being progressively reduced on holdings below 10 
acres and increased on holdings above that size. They 
did not however recommend total exemption of unecono¬ 
mic holdings from liability to pay land revenue. They 
did not also approve of the proposal to substitute land 
revenue by a tax on produce levied at railway stations 
or principal markets. 

7. Provisions of the U.P. Zamindari Abolition and 
Land Reforms Bill. —The U.P. Zamindari Abolition and 
Land Reforms Bill seeks to lay down that the land 
revenue payable on a holding shall be based on the 
average surplus produce of such holding after deducting 
the ordinary expenses of cultivation and that the revenue 
shall be such percentage of the surplus produce as may 
be fixed by a resolution of U.P. Legislature. The Bill 
provides that the percentage of revenue to the surplus 
produce shall vary according to a graduated scale, being 
largest on holdings with the highest surplus produce and 
smallest on holdings with the lowest surplus produce. 
There is also provision for Government to direct, with the 
approval of the Legislature, fixing of land revenue so as 
to vary directly with the increase or decrease in the 
prices of specified agricultural commodities. The term 
of the settlement is to be forty years and the increase in 
the surplus produce due to improvements effected during 
the forty years next preceding the date of expiry of the 
settlement in force, has to be omitted while fixing the 
revised assessment. There is to be no enhancement or 
abatement during the currency of a settlement, but 
remissions or suspensions may be granted on the occur¬ 
rence of an agricultural calamity. 

8. Proposals of the Committee appointed in 
Madras. —The report of the Madras Committee appointed 
in 1937 has not been officially published. According to 
Press reports its main recommendation was that future 
revisions of assessment should be made only by the vote 
of the legislature at the time of the budget estimate with 
reference to financial needs. They are also stated to 
have made some recommendations to equalise the inci¬ 
dence of assessment in all the districts to arrive at the 
basic rates which should be liable to revision in the 
manner indicated above. They appear to have suggested 
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further the, maximum enhancement permissible at a time 
and also the limits which should not be exceeded during 
the first ten years, second ten years and so on. 

9. Prof. K. T. Shah’s views .—In the Introduction 
to the Report of the Land Policy, Agricultural Labour 
and Insurance Sub-Committee of the National Planning 
Committee (constituted in 1938), Prof. K. T. Shah 
has opined that not the least of the handicaps on 
Indian agriculture is the fixed demand of land revenue 
in cash, as the burden became unbearable in years when 
the rains failed and the crops suffered because of some 
other natural calamity outside the control of the agricul¬ 
turist and also because the cash demand fixed for a term 
of years would result in the cultivator having to sell a 
much larger share of the produce during a period of 
downward trend of prices to pay the fixed cash land 
revenue. He holds that the land revenue in India does 
not satisfy any of the canons of sound taxation, being a 
direct tax scarcely recognizing the limit of taxable 
capacity, not having a minimum, needed for the 
cultivator’s subsistence, exempted from taxation and not 
having any graduation in the rates of tax according to 
the amount of the produce or its quality and price. He 
also considers the complete exemption from income-tax 
of all incomes derived from agriculture, irrespective of 
the size of such income, another injustice of the system 
and condemns it as obsolete, uneconomic and unjust. 
In his view the only remedy is to make land revenue 
correspond to income-tax and conform to all its canons 
of taxable capacity, progressive rise in rates and exemp¬ 
tion of a minimum needed for subsistence for the 
cultivator and his family, agricultural incomes being 
simultaneously made liable to income and super 
taxes. 

10. Recommendations of the National Planning 
Committee .—The Land Policy, Agricultural Labour and 
Insurance Sub-Committee of the National Planning 
Committee have made the following recommendations 
regarding ownership in land and land revenue : — 

(1) Ownership in Land .—The ownership in all forms 
of natural wealth must belong to and vest absolutely in 
the people of India collectively. This includes fields, 
farms, or fallow lands, mines, quarries, rivers, natural 
springs, mountains, sources of mechanical energy or 
power, forests, whether actually being cultivated, 



exploited and worked, or not, a]] other forms of natural 
advantage which can be used to produce new wealth. 

(2) All produce, fruit, or other increment in value, 
from such lands, mines, forests, etc., must likewise 
belong to the people of India collectively. By their 
sovereign authority, the people may make laws from 
time to time to regulate the distribution of such produce, 
fruit, etc., among the citizens and residents of the 
country and administer them through such agencies as 
the said laws may create for the purpose. But the 
ultimate ownership in these must vest absolutely in the 
people collectively. All profit or surplus from the 
utilisation of natural wealth must also belong to the 
community collective!)' to enable it to adjust properly 
all forms of collective economy. 

(3) All forms of such natural wealth and advantage 
should, subject to the ultimate collective ownership of 
the people of India, be distributed, for cultivation, 
exploitation and management, among such associations 
and organisations, collective or co-operative, of the 
people of each province, district, taluqa, or village, as 
the regulations made under the fundamental Land Law 
in each case prescribd. Private profit-taking from these 
sources must be abolished. Such associations of com¬ 
pulsory co-operation, or collectivisation, must be 
organised and established in every part of the country 
so as to apply to and take charge of all such forms of 
natural wealth. 

(4) After the coming into effect of the Plan, there 
must be no rights of inheritance in any of these forms 
of natural wealth. No transfer, sale, alienation, mort¬ 
gage, lease, or any agreement of subinfeudation, or 
usufructuary management, by individual holder to 
another, should be permitted with respect to any such 
form of natural wealth. 

(5) For the purpose of providing adequately for the 
needs and requirements of maintaining a comfortable 
standard of civilised life among the people directly 
engaged in working these sources of Natural Wealth, a 
standard scale of provision for such needs and require¬ 
ments of each unit, whether an individual or a family, 
shall be prepared, under the authority of the people of 
India, by such agency in each province, district, taluqa 
or village, as may be prescribed in the National Land Law 
on this subject. A minimum scale of living in conformity 
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with such standard shall be guaranteed to every worker 
in any of these forms of natural wealth, or its develop¬ 
ment. The scale so prepared should be applied within 
the respective jurisdiction or sphere of authority of each 
such agency described above. It must be open to 
revision from time to time in accordance with the chang¬ 
ing needs of a progressive community. 

(6) After the provision for the needs and require¬ 
ments of maintaining a comfortable standard of 
civilised life for the people engaged in cultivating, 
working, exploiting or managing any such form of 
natural wealth, all its produce, fruits, etc-, should 
belong to, and be taken by the village, taluqa, district 
or provincial authority, and in such proportion by each 
of these authorities, as may be prescribed by the 
sovereign will of the people in the Land Law from time 
to time. The first charge on all such produce is for the 
maintenance of the population engaged in such production 
in a prescribed standard of life. The residue is taken by 
the representative organisation of the people, to be used 
in accordance with the requirements of a pre-determined 
National Plan. 

(7) No intermediary parasites, zamindars, taluq- 
dars, malgujsars, concessionaires, mortgagees, lease¬ 
holders, or farming contractors of any sort, should be 
recognised. All rights, title, interest or privileges, 
granted or assigned to any of these classes, should be 
bought out, or abrogated and cancelled, after the period 
of transition prescribed in the National Land Law. 
If the law so ordains compensation may be paid to 
these classes, so, however, that none of them can 
remain mere parasites, after the period of transition 
has elapsed. 

(8) Steps must forthwith be taken to consolidate 
all such forms of Natural wealth into such standard 
units as can be most economically operated with a 
view to increase the aggregate net return from these 
forms of natural wealth, and to minimise the amount 
of human effort involved in cultivating or developing 
these. 

(9) No sub-division of agricultural land (or other 
forms of natural wealth) by any incident of inheritance, 
mortgaging, alienation or device of shareholding corpora¬ 
tion, should be permitted. 
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(10) A Fundamental Laud Law of all-India efficacy 
must embody the foregoing principles, and serve as the 
basis of planned economy as regards all forms of natural 
wealth capable of yielding new wealth. 

II. Land Revenue. —During the transition period, 
no tax, rent and land revenue demand' should be 
made, in respect of any piece of land, -which is so small, 
or the gross outturn of which is so slight, that the whole 
of it, if left to the cultivator for his own use, would not 
suffice to give him a decent human existence, according to 
a pre-determined standard. 

2. Pending the complete socialisation of all forms 
of natural wealth, lands, etc., held by zamindars, 
taluqdars, mortgagees, long term lease-holders, or other 
similar parasites, must be taxed at sharply progressive 
rate as regards the produce, or income, derived from the 
same. A rate of 100 per cent on the surplus of any 
individual income from this source of Rs. 25,000 or more, 
or of any family income of Rs. 50,000 or more, per annum 
should be levied. 

3. Any succession to such land by the death of 
the previous owner, under will, trust or intestacy, must 
be liable to a tax of not less than 50 per cent of the 
capital value of such land, so that, at most in two 
generations, private property in land may be automati¬ 
cally ended. 

4. No succession or inheritance should be allowed 
after the second generation from the present holder. 
Ownership of land or other forms of natural wealth 
by joint families must be abolished and prohibited. 

Joint stock corporations, seeking profit for share¬ 
holder, must, likewise, be forbidden in this field after 
the prescribed period of transition. 

5. During the transition period all other transfers 
or alienation of land, by sale, mortgage, lease, or any 
agreement of sub-infeudation, must be charged a heavy 
duty by way of Registration Fee, progressing sharply 
with each increase in the capital value of the land 
sought to be thus transferred, or on which tax or dues 
are sought to be evaded. No land of value exceeding 
Rs. 1,00,000 (sic) should be allowed to be transferred 
to private individuals or profit-making corporations, 
during the transition period, after which there would be 
no need of such transfers, nor any recognition of them. 

5 
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(6) Any demand for rent, land tax, or revenue, 
made during the transition period against any culti¬ 
vator having a produce from land above the irreducible 
minimum necessary for a standard scale of living, may 
be paid in kind. No payments in kind must, however, 
be allowed in respect of an income-tax charged upon 
zamindars, taluqdars and other such parasitical ele¬ 
ments claiming proprietory rights in connection with 
such land, nor in regard to Succession Duties, nor as 
regards Registration Fees payable on the transfer of land 
by sale, mortgage, lease or any other form of alienation 
of such land to private individuals or profit-making 
companies. All such dues, levies or taxes should be 
made payable in the ordinary currency of the country. 

(7) Assessment of all small holdings of land, below 
the standard minimum, for the purpose of calculating 
rent charge, land tax, or revenue demand, must be on 
the basis of payment in kind. Facilities may be 
permitted, at the discretion of the provincial or local 
authorities, to commute such dues into cash at any given 
time. Assessment thus made must be fixed for a given 
number of years, not exceeding ten. During the term 
of such settlement of land rent, tax or revenue, the 
State, as represented by the Provincial Government, 
should not be debarred from levying an additional 
charge in the event of any unearned increment accruing 
in respect of any land, due entirely to the efforts of the 
community collectively to improve the lot of the 
agriculturist. 

(8) Valuation of the produce of land, with special 
reference to the assessment of such land, to rent charge, 
or land tax, or State revenue demand, shall be made 
with due regard to the level of wholesale prices for the 
preceding ten years of the principal commodities 
produced by such lands, and after making appropriate 
allowance for such permanent changes in national policy 
as concern the standard of value, the cost of living, the 
development of industries, or the course of the country’s 
foreign trade. 

(9) In any case of a default in payment of any rent 
charge, land tax, or revenue demand, by any cultivator, 
deriving normally an income from such cultivation 
not more than double the standard minimum declared 
free from taxation, every consideration should be shown 
to such land-cultivator in the process of recovery. 



(10) During the transition, at any time of well 
marked agricultural distress, due to famine, epidemic, 
or a general decline in prices of agricultural commodities 
more than 25 per cent below the level prevailing at the 
time the settlement of such land tax, rent charge, or 
revenue demand was made, suspension of the revenue 
demand, must be granted on easy terms. Complete 
remission of any such demand must be granted if the 
distress due to any of these causes continues for two years 
in succession or more. 

(11) No claim for interest, etc., should be allowed 
against any cultivator holding land, the produce whereof 
is not greater than the standard minimum declared free 
from taxation.” 

11. The National Planning Committee’s resolution 
on the above report contains the following portion dealing 
with land revenue :— 

“ While the present land revenue system lasts the 
basis of taxation must be changed so that the higher 
incomes from land should be taxed progressively, on the 
model of income-tax. Wherever possible and advisable 
relief in land revenue burdens should be afforded to 
actual petty cultivators on whom that burden falls 
disproportionately heavily to-day.” 

12. Prof. N. G. Ranga’s proposals. —In a memo¬ 
randum on land assessment included in the National 
Planning Committee’s book on Land Policy, Agricultural 
Labour and Insurance, Prof. N. G. Ranga advocates the 
abolition of the initial tax on cultivated or occupied land 
and the levy of income tax on all agricultural incomes 
above a prescribed minimum. His view is that the 
exemption limit for agricultural incomes need only be 
half as much as that for non-agricultural incomes, 

13. Sri T. Prakasam’s suggestions .—In a note 
submitted to the Land Policy, Agricultural Labour and 
Insurance Sub-Committee of the National Planning 
Committee, Sri T. Prakasam has made the following 
suggestions re. Land Revenue :— 

(1) Ownership of land including forests and mines, 
is in the cultivator and the community. 

(2) (i) In regard to ryotwari lands,— 

(a) all the enhancements made in the 30 years 
settlements on account of the rise in 
prices, or 
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(, b ) invisible enhancements made on account 
of reclassification of soils, or 

(c) enhancements made on account of reclassi¬ 
fication or irrigation sources, 

may be cancelled. 

(ii) Flat rate system of water-rate that has 
been doing great harm to the poorer ryot and poor soils, 
wherever it exists, may be abolished and differential 
water rate system may be substituted. 

(iii) Enhancements made by the Government 
or zamindar on the ground that they had made improve¬ 
ments or constructed new works at their own cost 
may be abolished as they are bound to do such 
works from out of the money paid to them as land 
revenue. 

(iv) Half net basis or one-third or any other 
net or gross basis of the produce abolished and a rea¬ 
sonable and moderate assessment substituted on the 
lines of the assessment on profession or income taxes. 

(3) It is the land that should be taxed and not 
the produce. The ryot should be free to grow whatever 
he likes and enjoy the yield without being liable to pay 
varying taxes. 

(4) Land Revenue may be made payable in kind 
wherever and whenever necessary. 

14. Suggestions of Sri Manilal B. Nanavati .— 
Sri Manilal B. Nanavati considers that the reforms of 
the land system should proceed in three main directions. 
Firstly, the cultivator himself should have a reasonable 
size of holding which he can call his own, and of which 
he feels himself master and from which he can get a 
certain minimum standard of living. Secondly, the 
burden of taxation he has to bear should be in accord¬ 
ance with his ability, it should be elastic so as to vary 
with the climatic and other conditions of the region 
and with the change in price levels; it should also be 
equitable in the sense that the burden he has to bear 
should in no case be more than he can bear or higher 
than that on other members of the community who have 
purchasing power about equal to his own. Thus the 
system of taxation should be equitable and elastic. 
Thirdly, a well thought out scheme of developing rural 
industries should be put into operation so as to remove 
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the surplus population on the soil and to raise rural 
incomes. After laying down the ability of the tax¬ 
payer, economy in collection, elasticity as to procedure 
as well as equity in incidence as the main criteria 
of a sound system of taxation, applicable to income 
from land as to all incomes, he proceeds to point out 
that equity demands that small holders earning less 
than a certain minimum should be exempted and large 
owners having large incomes made to pay their due to 
the public exchequer. 

15. Agrarian Programme of the Indian National 
Congress. —The Indian National Congress recommended 
in December 1936 the following steps to grant immediate 
relief to the peasantry, pending the framing of an All- 
India Agrarian Programme :— 

(1) Rent and revenue should be readjusted having 
regard to present conditions and there should be sub¬ 
stantial reduction in both. 

(2) Uneconomic holdings should be exempted 
from rent on land tax. 

(3) Agricultural incomes should be assessed to 
income-tax like all other incomes, on a progressive scale, 
subject to a prescribed minimum. 

(4) Canal and other irrigation rates should be 
substantially lowered. 

(5) All feudal dues and levies and forced labour 
should be abolished, and demands other than rent should 
be made illegal. 

(6) Fixity of tenure with heritable rights along 
with the right to build houses and plant trees should be 
provided for all tenants. 

(7) An effort should be made to introduce co¬ 
operative farming. 

(8) The crushing burden of rural debt should be 
removed. Special tribunals should be appointed to enquire 
into this and all debts which are unconscionable or beyond 
the capacity of peasants to pay, should be liquidated. 
Meanwhile a moratorium should be declared and steps 
should be taken to provide cheap credit facilities. 

(9) Arrears of rent for previous years should 
generally be wiped out. 

(10) Common pasture lands should be provided, 
and the rights of the people in tanks, wells, ponds. 



forests and the like recognised and no encroachment on 
these rights should be permitted. 

(11) Arrears of rents should be recoverable in the 
same manner as civil debts and not by ejectment. 

(12) There should be statutory provision for 
securing a living wage and suitable working conditions 
for agricultural labourers. 

(13) Peasants Unions should be recognised. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Part I of the Questionnaire (Appendix I) issued by 
us contained 45 questions dealing with the principles of 
taxation. These questions can be further classified into 
the following six sub-groups :— 

(а) Defects in the existing land revenue system 
and the effects of the assessment on the development of 
agriculture. (Qns. 1 to 3). 

(б) The replacement of the existing system by the 
levy of a basic tax and graduated tax on agricultural 
incomes, the rate of basic tax, i.e., whether it should be 
uniform all over the State and in respect of all classes of 
land, and the levy of water rate in addition to basic tax 
on lands supplied with water from a Government source. 
(Qns. 4 to 8). 

(c) The justifications for the levy of basic tax, 
the levy of a cess on the produce of irrigated lands in 
lieu of water rate, and levy of income-tax on agricultural 
incomes. (Qns. 9 to 18). 

( d) The levy of sales tax on the turnover from 
foodgrains also and the feasibility of abolishing land 
revenue and replacing it by a tax on agricultural incomes 
or on the sale of produce. (Qns. 19 and 20). 

(e) The basis and the pitch of assessment and the 
feasibility of modifying the existing system by the 
fluctuating system or by the sliding scale system both as 
regards prices as well as the yield. (Qns. 21 to 26). 

(/) The relief to be given to the small holder and 
the introduction of graduation in the levy of assessment. 
(Qns. 27 to 45). 

2. Defects in the existing land revenue system and 
its effect on the development of agriculture. —Though 241 
replies ha ve enumerated what are considered to be the 
defects of the existing land revenue system, most of 
these defects relate to the inequality of incidence, the 
absence of correlation between productivity and assess¬ 
ment and the levy of assessment even when land is not 
cultivated. Apart from these, no serious defects are 
generally mentioned either by the officials or by the non¬ 
officials. There are however some replies condemning 
the entire basis of the present system. Thus, the 
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Economists on the staff of the University consider the 
system as inelastic, regressive and not based on the 
canon of ability. These defects are attributed to the 
antiquated basis and structure of the levy and the 
empirical basis of the Settlements. The Socialist Party 
of Mysore considers the system as defective in that there 
exists inequality of levy in different areas, low assess¬ 
ment on gardens, no agricultural income-tax on higher 
incomes and no tax on unearned increments in land. 
One experienced Revenue officer has suggested the 
replacement of the antedeluvian method of taxation now 
existing by a levy on income-tax principles, income 
from all sources being taxed together. 

There is general agreement among both the officials 
and non-officials that the payment of assessment does 
not hamper the development of agriculture and that the 
payment of land revenue does not materially add—if it 
adds at all—to the difficulties of the small holder. 
These views are held by more than double the number 
who hold the opposite views, viz., that the payment of 
land revenue is hampering the development of agricul¬ 
ture or is detrimental to the prosperity of the ryot and 
that the small holder finds it difficult to maintain himself 
and his family on account of the payment of land 
revenue. It is generally stated that the unsatisfactory 
condition of the small holder is due to several reasons 
and that the payment of land revenue by itself does not 
cause it in normal times. 

3. Basic tax and graduated tax on agricultural 
incomes. —The proposal to replace the existing system 
by the levy of a basic land tax and a graduated tax on 
agricultural incomes does not find much support in the 
replies of both officials and non-officials, as only 116 
replies favour it while 234 replies are for retention of the 
existing system. Ten replies favour the levy of a basic 
tax without agricultural income-tax. The Socialist 
Party is for agricultural income-tax without basic tax. 
Even the replies supporting the basic tax scheme do not 
all agree regarding the rate of the basic tax. Some are 
for the rate being uniform all over the State and in 
respect of all classes of cultivation, while others are for a 
tax based on the classification of the land and the facili¬ 
ties enjoyed by it. There is more support to the 
separate levy of water rate in addition to basic tax on 
lands supplied with water from a Government source 
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than to the view that separate water rate should not be 
levied, though a good number of replies have stated that 
this question does not arise in view of the opposition to 
basic tax itself and a few are for continuing the existing 
system of levying consolidated wet or garden assessment. 
It is generally opined that all sources constructed at 
Government cost should be considered to be Government 
sources, only wells constructed by ryots being excluded. 
The view that the water rate should depend on the 
nature of irrigation facilities finds considerable support, 
the number of replies favouring a uniform rate being less 
than 10 per cent of the replies answering this question. 
A few replies also suggest the quantity of water used for 
each crop, the nature of the soil, etc., as additional 
factors for determining the water rate. 

4. Justifications for the levy of basic tax .—Question 
No. 9 of Part; I of the Questionnaire was framed with a 
view to elicit how far the three reasons commonly urged in 
justification of the levy of a basic tax find general 
acceptance. This has been answered in 262 of the 
replies, 39 of which consider that none of these reasons 
can be accepted while the remaining 223 accept one or 
more of these reasons. Sixty-seven replies accept the 
first reason viz., State-ownership of all lands as the 
justification for the levy of tax. Only 19 replies consider 
that the State has placed the agriculturist in a privileged 
position and is thus entitled to levy a tax. Fifty-four 
replies accept the third reason, viz., that as the revenue 
records constitute the record of private rights also, the 
agriculturists whose rights are safeguarded thereby should 
contribute towards the cost of maintaining these records. 
Fifty replies accept all the three reasons, considering 
them to be complementary. Thirty-three replies accept 
two out of the three reasons as valid. (1 and 2-10, 2 and 
3-15, 3 and 1-8). 

5. Levy of a cess on the produce of irrigated lands in 
lieu of Hater rate .—Less than 20 per cent of the replies 
wherein this question is answered favour the proposal, 
the opinion of more than 80 per cent being against it. 

6. Levy of income-tax on agricultural incomes .—The 
taxation of agricultural incomes has not found much 
support. Only 110 replies favour the levy of income tax 
on agricultural incomes while 238 replies are against 
such a levy. Apart from the Economists and the 
Socialist Party who fully support agricultural income tax, 
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the only other class supporting it are the officers in 
service, 24 of whom are for it out of the 36 who have 
replied this question. The succeeding questions (Qn. 
Nos. 13 to 18) regarding the details of the procedure to 
be followed in the levy of agricultural income tax have 
not been answered in many replies on the ground that 
agricultural income tax itself is opposed. Among those 
who have answered these questions, there is greater 
preference for a separate department for agricultural 
income tax. Various minima ranging from Rs. 10 to 
20,000 are suggested for exemption, but most of the 
replies suggest between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 10,000. The 
majority support a higher exemption limit in case of a 
Hindu undivided family, though one of the replies consi¬ 
ders that a distinction based on religion is incompatible 
with a secular state. Various percentages are suggested 
for depreciation, etc., and a few replies suggest taxing 
only a specified percentage of the gross income, leaving 
the balance for depreciation, cost of cultivation, etc. It 
is generally opined that only income from lands inside 
the State should be taxed here, as income from lands 
outside will be taxed in the areas where the lands are 
situated. While the absence of accounts regarding 
agricultural operations is the chief ground urged by those 
opposing the levy of agricultural income-tax, those 
favouring the levy suggest that the income may be 
estimated on the basis of averages for the locality, even 
if no accounts are maintained. While opinion is more 
in favour of taking non-agricultural incomes also into 
consideration to determine the rate of tax applicable to 
agricultural income, there is very nearly equal support 
to the other view that agricultural income should be 
taxed without reference to non-agricultural income, even 
as there should be two separate departments, one for 
taxing agricultural incomes and the other for taxing non- 
agricultural incomes. The Planters’ Associations have 
not favoured the levy of agricultural income-tax. 

7. Sale* tax on the turnover of foodgrains .- -There is 
no appreciable support to the levy of sales tax on the 
turnover from foodgrains, those in favour of the levy 
being less than 20 per cent of those opposing it. There 
is even less support to the proposal to abolish land 
revenue completely and to substitute for it a tax on 
agricultural incomes or on the sale of produce. The 
Socialist Party have however urged the levy of sales-tax 
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on foodgrains also irrespective of income-tax. It is 
stated that the aim should be to abolish land revenue 
and collect only income-tax. This and other replies 
advocating the complete abolition of land revenue do 
not, however, indicate any methods for the maintenance 
of the records of private rights in land now contained in 
the revenue records. 

8. Principles of Settlement .—While there are some 
(76) replies opining that no legislation is necessary fixing 
the principles of settlement and the basis and pitch of 
assessment, the consensus (246) of opinion favours such 
legislation. But neither the basis of 25 per cent of the 
annual value suggested by the Indian Taxation Inquiry 
Committee nor the basis of 35 per cent of the rental 
value as fixed in Bombay Act XX of 1939 finds general 
acceptance as regards standard assessment. Most of the 
replies urge that the present method in vogue in Mysore 
should continue or suggest a lower percentage of the net 
assets. The consensus of opinion is that the owner- 
cultivator’s profit is different from the landlord’s letting 
value. 

9. Modifications of the existing land revenue system .— 
Question No. 24 of Part I, which is the key question in 
that part, contains several suggestions for the reform of 
the land revenue system and opinion is sought to be 
elicited whether it is practicable and advisable to modify 
the existing land revenue system by any or all these 
methods. The majority of the replies are to the effect 
that it is not practicable and advisable to modify the 
existing land revenue system by any of the methods 
suggested. The support received by the several methods 
or combination of methods decreases in the following 
Order:— 

(1) Replacing fixed system by fluctuating system. 

(2) A combination of the fluctuating system and 
different rates for each. 

(3) Combination of all the three methods. 

(4) Sliding scale with regard to prices only. 

(5) Different rates for each crop or group of crops. 

(6) Combination of sliding scale and fluctuating 
system. 

(7) Combination of sliding scale and different rates 
for each crop. 
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The total number favouring all these methods falls far 
short of the number in favour of retaining the existing 
system. A few replies make suggestions for reform of 
the existing land revenue system, not covered by the 
question, and a few others are in favour of extending the 
principle of the sliding scale to variations in yield also. 
The consensus of opinion appears to be that the adoption 
of the fluctuating system and or the sliding scale will 
encourage corruption. 

10. Manner of introduction of drastic changes .— 
Most of the replies favouring drastic changes are for 
introducing these changes .simultaneously all over the 
State setting aside the contract in the form of survey 
guarantee. A fair number of replies suggest the introduc¬ 
tion of the proposed changes in selected areas as an 
experimental measure and • their extension later on all 
over the State setting aside the survey guarantee, while 
an almost equal number are not in favour of setting 
aside the Survey guararftee. Opinion is also almost 
equally divided as to whether the changes in the present 
land revenue system should be introduced gradually as 
and when the settlements expire or immediately, the 
latter view, viz., that there should be no postponement of 
the introduction of the changes on the ground that 
settlements are still current, finding more support. The 
Economists on the staff of the University are for 
immediate introduction of the changes all over the State 
as they would be for mutual benefit. The changes 
suggested by them, however, vary. One of them suggests 
the substitution of the income-tax for land revenue and 
in the alternative he suggests the retention of the existing 
system after reducing the period of settlement from 30 
to 10 or even 5 years, treating land revenue as a compul¬ 
sory contribution and not as a contract, assessing on the 
basis of the average yield and prices of the last decade 
or quinquennium and exempting from revenue payment 
all holders below a minimum acreage or revenue. The 
others suggest the change-over to the levy of a basic tax 
and a tax on agricultural incomes. The Socialist Party 
has advocated the reduction of land revenue in all areas 
to that prevailing in the district where land revenue was 
settled in the year of lowest prices and the collection of 
agricultural income-tax on half the gross produce valued 
at more than Rs. 2,000. These changes are to be intro¬ 
duced simultaneously all over the State aud it is argued 
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that contracts have ceased to exist when one party, the 
Government, has not introduced settlements in areas 
where it ought to be introduced. 

11. Relief to uneconomic holdings and graduation in 
the levy of assessment .—While a good number of replies 
have stated that an “ economic’’ holding cannot be 
defined in terms of acreage, others have given figures 
varying from half an acre to 50 acres. The grant of 
exemption or relief to “uneconomic” holdings and the 
levy of surcharge on large holdings do not get much 
support. Some of the replies suggest that uneconomic 
holdings should be abolished by prohibiting division of 
land below a certain limit. Even the Socialist Party 
recommends exemption only to uneconomic holders who 
come into a joint farming society, but not to non-culti¬ 
vating holders engaged in other avocations. A surcharge 
is also recommended in case of those whose income from 
land exceeds Its. 2,000. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Committee’s Conclusions and Recommendations 
re: Taxation of Land. 

We now proceed to examine how far the several 
suggestions referred to in the previous Chapters are 
applicable to Mysore and to formulate our own recom¬ 
mendations to place the land revenue system of Mysore 
on a more satisfactory and equitable basis. In our 
deliberations we have avoided getting into theoretical 
arguments as to whether the State is the owner of all 
land and whether land revenue is a rent or a tax. A 
lengthy discussion of these questions has been rightly 
classed as a “ profitless war of words ”. Land Revenue, 
as levied in Mysore, possesses some characteristics of a 
rent and some others of a tax and, without classifying it 
as a rent or a tax, it is possible to study its effects upon 
the well-being of the cultivators and the community as a 
whole. 

2. Net profits of cultivation not a suitable basis for 
revision of assessments in Mysore. —In view of the fact 
that in several parts of India, the assessment is supposed 
to be based on the net profits of cultivation, we have 
examined whether it is desirable to introduce such a 
system in Mysore also. The Madras system bases the 
assessments on the net produce while the Bombay system, 
on which our own system is modelled, is an empirical 
one. After examining the Bombay and Madras systems 
Mr. Pedder of the India Office concluded as far back as 
in 1882 that in practice the elaborate process of the 
Madras Settlements determines rather the relative than 
the absolute assessments of different classes of land and 
that the Madras method does not really differ very 
widely from that of Bombay. Even the members of the 
Bombay Land Revenue Assessment Committee, who 
advocated the net profits of cultivation as a sound basis 
for fixing assessment, recognized the difficulties of 
computing the net profits. They advocated crop cutting 
experiments in Government and private farms to 
determine the yield and the production costs as per 
accounts of Government farms. There have been no 
systematic crop cutting experiments in Mysore and to 
base assessments on the yields reported by the Agricul¬ 
tural Department would be very unfair to the cultivator, 
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Moreover, the introduction of a new principle now would 
involve an elaborate re-survey and settlement at con¬ 
siderable cost to Government and much more annoyance 
to the ryots and such a change would not be worth the 
while if, in effect, the Bombay and Madras systems are 
the same, as opined by Mr. Pedder. 

3. Rental values equally unsuitable as the basis of 
assessment .—The Bombay Act XX of 1939 lays down 
that the standard rates shall be fixed such that the 
aggregate assessment on occupied lands on any group 
shall not exceed 35 per cent of the average of the rental 
values of such lands for a period of five years immediately 
preceding the year in which the settlement is directed 
and we have considered whether a similar provision may 
be made in Mysore also. The Bombay Act defines 
“ Standard rate ” with reference to any particular class 
of land in a group as the normal assessment per acre on 
land in that class of sixteen annas classification value. 
Rental values are reliable only when a large percentage 
of land is leased out and the rents are economic. Some 
of the members of the Bombay Land Revenue Assess¬ 
ment Committee did not accept rental value as a suitable 
basis in view of the small percentage of lands leased out 
to tenants. In Mysore the percentage of lands leased 
out to tenants is far less than that in Bombay. Accord- 
ding to the Census of 1931, the number of tenant culti¬ 
vators in Bombay was 1,636,402 as against 1,212,352 
owner-cultivators. In Mysore there were 892,972 owner- 
cultivators and 75,345 tenants in 1941. These figures 
will clearly indicate that cultivation by tenants is far 
less prevalent in Mysore than in Bombay. According to 
a recent settlement report of a taluka in Bombay, 56'2 
per cent of the land was cultivated by the owners and 
43'8 per cent by tenants. Such a large percentage of 
cultivation by tenants is not prevalent in Mysore, though 
we must point out that we have not been able to obtain 
any correct data on this point. Moreover, tenants in 
Mysore are generally crop sharers and the rents cannot 
be said to be competitive. For these reasons, we are not 
in favour of recommending the rental value as the basis 
for fixing assessment. 

4. Sales-tax or a tax on produce not suitable substi¬ 
tutes for land revenue. —We do not consider that land 
revenue can be completely abolished by levying sales-tax 
on all agricultural produce, including foodgrains. In the 
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first place, we are doubtful if sales-tax can be made 
applicable to the turnover from foodgrains also in view 
of the provisions of Article 286, Cl. (3) of the Constitution 
of India which restricts the imposition of sales-tax on 
goods essential for the life of the community. Moreover, 
agricultural produce other than foodgrains are subject to 
sales-tax already, except when sold by the producer 
himself and abolition of land revenue by extending sales- 
tax to foodgrains also would give favourable treatment 
to agricultural produce other than foodgrains. Substi¬ 
tution of land revenue by a cess on produce is also not 
feasible as it would require a very large staff and would 
also revive all the evils and corrupt practices of the first 
half of the 19th century when BATAI cultivation was 
largely in vogue. 

5. Cess on produce handled at Raihvay Stations, Mills 
or Markets not feasible .—This proposal was rejected by 
the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee on the follow¬ 
ing grounds:— 

(i) All farmers do not grow enough for their needs. 
Farmers who grow industrial crops would have to 
purchase their necessities out of the surplus which paid 
the tax. 

(ii) The effect of the tax would be to substitute 
road traffic for railway traffic. 

(iii) The possibility of double taxation as the 
produce does not travel to its ultimate destination but 
may be collected at one depot and again transported 
by rail. 

(iv) Ultimately the effect of the tax would be to 
reduce the quantities of goods paying the tax and thus 
necessitate increasing the rate in order to make up for 
the revenue lost. 

The U.P. Zamindari Abolition Committee have 
agreed with the views of the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee and have also added that there are the 
administrative difficulties of collecting such tax. They 
have observed that as according to the adage “ an old tax 
is a good tax ”, the revenue payers who have got 
accustomed to an old tax may not feel its burden so 
sharply as that of a new . tax and land revenue is from 
this point of view superior to this scheme of an indirect 
tax. We fully agree with the above views. 
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6. Redemption of land revenue, not practicable .—We 
agree with the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 
that redemption of land revenue is not within the range 
of practical politics and is not also desirable. 

7. Application of income-tax principles to land 
revenue .—We agree with the Punjab Land Revenue 
Committee that “ income-tax may suit the town with its 
trade, industry and investments, but it is certainly not 
suited to a peasantry largely illiterate, without accounts 
and intensely conservative ”. Theoretically, levy of land 
revenue on income-tax principles would be the best, but 
the practical aspects have also to be borne in mind. 
Even if the loss that would result from the abolition of 
land revenue and substi mtion of income-tax on agricul¬ 
tural incomes also, with a low exemption limit, can be 
ignored with a view to placing the taxation of land on 
a scientific basis, the practical working of income-tax on 
agricultural incomes can only lead to harassment of the 
cultivators and arbitrary assessment in the present state 
of our society. Some of us had an opportunity of study¬ 
ing the taxation of agricultural incomes in Travancore— 
Cochin and came to the inevitable conclusion that the 
assessments were generally arbitrary Conditions in that 
area are far more favourable to the levy of agricultural 
income-tax than in Mysore. Thus, most of the Income-tax 
Officers were of the view that an assessee need not appeal 
every year against the assessment, as the basis fixed one 
year in appeal would be followed in the subsequent 
years. In Travancore—Cochin the main crops are few 
and include important commercial crops, seasonal condi¬ 
tions are more uniform year after year than in Mysore 
and the people are more educated. Moreover, the same 
crops are raised year after year unlike in Mysore where 
the crops and the yield depend not only on the total 
rainfall but also on the time of sowing and yields in the 
same village may vary considerably. Hence, we are 
emphatically of the view that conditions in Mysore are 
not favourable to the introduction of income-tax on 
agricultural incomes and that such a levy would result 
in considerable harassment of the cultivators and corrup¬ 
tion in public services. We may also point out that 
neither Madras nor Bombay, which are also Ryotwari 
areas, has introduced agricultural income-tax and that 
the levy has been mainly introduced in the Zamindari 
areas where the land revenue demand could not be 
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revised on account of the Permanent Settlement and 
some method had to be devised to tax the increased 
income of the Zamindars. 

We also tried to estimate the probable income that 
the Government may get by levying income-tax on agri¬ 
cultural incomes with a minimum of Rs. 5,000 below 
which the minimum cannot be reduced if undue harass¬ 
ment has to be avoided. The average production of 
millets and cereals per acre appears to correspond 
more or less to the assessment on the lands, rupee one of 
assessment being generally equivalent to one palla of 
grain. Even at the present high rates for foodgrains, a 
person will have to get a net produce of 250 pallas of 
grains to get a net income of Rs. 5,000 and if the culti¬ 
vation expenses are taken to be equivalent to half the 
total produce, the total produce must be 500 pallas to 
make a person liable to pay income-tax. Hence, only 
persons paying an assessment of Rs. 500 or more are liable 
to pay income-tax if Rs. 5,000 is accepted as the 
minimum and we find that there are only 308 persons 
paying an assessment of Rs. 500 and more and the total 
assessment paid by them is Rs. 2,75,000. Their total 
net income will be Rs. 27£ lakhs, and even if the rate of 
tax is fixed at one anna in the rupee for the total 
income, the realisations will be less than Rs. 2 lakhs. 
We are aware that persons raising commercial crops get 
more profits than persons solely depending on foodgrains 
but the extent under commercial crops is small and the 
income realised by taxing them may not exceed one 
or two lakhs. Hence it is doubtful if Government can 
get an income of more than five lakhs of rupees from 
the levy of agricultural income tax with an exemption of 
Rs. 5,000 and we consider that in view of the hardships 
which will necessarily result from such a levy, it is not 
worth the while to levy it. Even if it is assumed that all 
persons paying an assessment of more than Rs. 100 will 
be liable to pay agricultural income-tax, the total 
assessment paid by them is only about Rs. 16 lakhs and 
their total net income will be Rs. 160 lakhs. The tax at 
one anna in the rupee would fetch about Rs. 10 lakhs, 
but then, the minimum for taxation will be as low as 
Rs. 1,000 and the number of assessees will be nearly 
8,500. Such a large number of assessees will require a 
huge establishment and the net income which the 
Government will get may not be appreciable, quite apart 
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from the imposition of hardships on the uneducated ryot 
population. 

8. Fluctuating system, different rates for different 
crops and sliding scale system also unsuitable .—We are 
unable to recommend the adoption of either the fluctuat¬ 
ing system of land revenue under which the demand 
depends on the actual area cultivated or the system of 
levying different rates for different crops. Both these 
systems depend on the correctness of initial village 
accounts for successful working and we are reluctant to 
give any additional powers to the Village Officers as at 
present constituted. In fact, one of the advantages 
claimed for our System of Survey and Settlement is that 
as the same assessment has to be paid whether the land 
is cultivated or not and whatever crop may be raised, 
opportunities for peculation and harassment by petty 
officials have been reduced to the minimum. Until the 
rural population becomes more educated and capable of 
asserting its rights, it is desirable to continue the 
existing system. 

We have seriously considered whether linking of 
assessment to prices may not be advisable so as to ensure 
relief to the ryot if conditions similar to those during the 
last economic depression (1931-36) were to recur. We 
find that the sliding scale system adopted in the Punjab 
is too complicated and cannot be easily understood by 
the rural population. Moreover, the basis on which the 
index of wholesale prices is now being prepared is not 
satisfactory and we are not in favour of an index prepared 
on insufficient data being the basis for determining the 
land revenue demand. We also feel that frequent 
changes in the assessment on account of change in prices 
would take away one of the important advantages claimed 
for the present system, viz., that the demand is fixed 
and unalterable for a long period, thus minimising the 
chances of excess recoveries, and may lead to harassment 
of illiterate villagers. We are not unmindful of f the 
necessity for relief during periods of depression and we 
are making proposals in that behalf later in this 
Chapter. 

9. Basic Tax .—The majority of us do not consider the 
introduction of basic tax on all lands in the State, either 
at a uniform rate or at two regional rates, either feasible 
or equitable for reasons which will be discussed in the 
next paragraph. A few members (Sri K. Pattabhiraman, 
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Sri Bagamane Deva Gowda, Sri B, L. Narayanaswamy, 
Sri T. Thimmarayappa and Sri Avala Reddy), however 
feel that it is only by the introduction of a uniform 
rate of tax on all dry lands and by having regional 
rates for wet and garden lands that the land revenue 
system can be made equitable. In their view, the 
Settlements are not based on any scientific principles 
and are the result of subjective impressions of the Settle¬ 
ment Officers. Even the local Revenue Officers did not 
always agree with the Settlement Officers as in the case of 
Chikballapur Taluk, but as the Settlement Officers were 
generally British Officers, their views prevailed. These 
members feel that the wide disparity in the rates of 
assessment on dry lands varying from Re. 0-1-4 per acre 
in parts of Hiriyur Taluk to Rs. 2-12-0 per acre in Kolar 
and other Districts is not at all fair and, in their opinion, 
all dry lands in the State should be assessed at the same 
rate, as they all depend solely on rainfall. The rate 
suggested by them is one rupee per acre throughout the 
State for dry lands, but as there are certain Taluks in 
the Malnad and in Tumkur and Chitaldrug Districts 
where the average assessment on dry lands is less than 
even six annas per acre, they are agreeable to have two 
rates, six annas per acre in all Taluks where the present 
average assessment on dry land is six annas and less, 
and one rupee per acre in all other areas. It is estimated 
that about 14 lakhs of acres would get the six annas rate 
and the remaining area the one rupee rate. For irrigated 
lands, they suggest the levy of water rate in addition to 
the tax at the rates suggested above. The water rate 
proposed is Rs. 2 per acre under tanks and Rs. 6 per acre 
under channels and Rs. 1-8-0 per acre under other 
sources. They estimate the net loss to Government by 
their proposals at Rs. 28 lakhs as follows:— 

Income now realised :— 

Rs. 

Under Land Revenue—Assessment on lands ... 115 lakhB 

Water rate included under L. R. Misc. ... 4 „ 

Water rate under Visvosvaraya Canal ... 12 „ 

Total ... 131 

Probable receipts under the proposed scheme : — 

Taxation on land— Re. 1 per acre on 66 lakhs of acres 66 „ 

As, 6 per acre on 14 lakhs of acres 5i ,, 
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Ra. 

Water Bate —At Rs. 6 per acre on 2'5 lakhs of acres 

irrigated by channels ... 15 lakhs 

At Rs. 2 per acre on hi lakhs of acres 

under tanks ... 13 „ 

At Rs, 1-8-0 per acre on 2'5 lakhs irri¬ 
gated by wells and other sources ... 3f „ 


Total ... 103 „ 

They are of the view that the loss should not at all he 
taken into consideration, as the reform proposed by them 
would be conducive to the contentment and prosperity 
of the agricultural population. In their opinion, the new 
system of taxation would be simple and easily under¬ 
stood by the ryots and the complaints of unequal 
incidence would disappear. The ryot will be able to 
check up the demand easily as the rate will be uniform. 
The costly Settlements will become unnecessary. They 
agree that in the initial stages there may be some dis¬ 
satisfaction among the ryots whose lands are now assessed 
between six annas and one rupee who will have to pay 
one rupee per acre and among the ryots whose 
lands are assessed at less than six annas, who will 
have to pay six annas, but such exceptions are inevitable 
in reforms and even these will reconcile themselves 
gradually These members do not consider that any 
scheme for grant of relief to small holdings can be 
devised which will not interfere with the programme for 
consolidation of holdings and prevention of frag¬ 
mentation. 

10. Retention of the existing system with some modi¬ 
fications favoured by the majority .—The majority of the 
members are unable to agree to the suggestions of 
Sri Pattabhiraman and others set forth in the previous 
paragraph and consider that, having regard to all the 
factors, it would be best to continue the existing system 
itself with some modifications. They (the majority) feel 
that the Settlements are based, more or less, on scientific 
grounds and have taken into consideration most of the 
factors influencing agricultural production, such as the 
nature of the soil, distribution and certainty of rainfall, 
depth of subsoil water, etc. Valid reasons had generally 
been given for high or low assessments as the case may be. 
They consider that there is absolutely no justice or equity 
in treating all unirrigated lands alike, as it was common 
experience that lands even in the same village differed 
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widely regarding their -productivity. They are further 
of opinion that while the proposal of levying a basic tax 
at a uniform rate or at two regional rates of all unirrigat¬ 
ed lands might have been worth considering if it was 
possible to levy income-tax on agricultural incomes also, 
with a fairly low exemption limit, such a scheme is out 
of the question in Mysore, as even its sponsors agree 
that income-tax should not be extended to agricultural 
incomes. They also like to point out that under the 
scheme to tax unirrigated lands at the uniform rate of 
one rupee per acre all over the State except in such of 
the taluks where the average rate of the existing dry assess¬ 
ment is less than six annas, for which a uniform rate of 
six annas per acre is proposed, nearly two-thirds of the 
extent of lands in holding will have to pay more than 
what they are paying now. It is estimated that the 
extent of lands assessed between six annas and one rupee 
per acre is about 42 lakhs of acres and the extent 
assessed at less than six annas per acre is about 14 lakhs 
of acres. Both these categories would have to pay more 
under the scheme of uniform tax at two regional rates, 
as the former would have to pay one rupee per acre and 
the latter six annas. Thus, the scheme suggested by 
Sri Pattabhiraman and others would have an adverse 
effect on the majority of landholders and at the same 
time adversely affect the Government revenues also. 
The majority cannot but point out that none of the 
alternatives proposed for replacing the existing land 
revenue system is absolutely free from defects and they 
have not been convinced that the alternatives are any 
better. The existing system is as scientific as could be 
expected, has stood the test of time for more than 80 
years in Mysore and for more than a century in Bombay, 
and has at least got the merit of being an old form of 
tax to which the people have been accustomed. Hence 
the Committee recommend by a majority the continuance 
of the existing land revenue system with the modifica¬ 
tions indicated in the succeeding paragraphs. These are 
intended to introduce an clement of progression in the 
levy of land revenue, to give relief in areas where the 
existing dry assessment is very high and to ensure that 
the ryots get adequate relief whenever the condition of 
agriculturists deteriorates on account of fall in prices or 
other circumstances. 

11. Reduction of assessment in highly assessed 
areas,— The dry assessment ranges from a little over an 
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anna per acre in parts of Hiriyur Taluk to Rs. 2-12-0 per 
acre in parts of Kolar, Bangalore, Hassan, Chikmagalur, 
Mysore and Sliimoga Districts and in DavangeTe Taluk. 
Prior to 1937, tlie maximum dry assessment was as high, 
as Rs. 3-8-0 an acre and in 1937 Government ordered the 
reduction of the group maximum to Rs. 2-12-0 per acre 
all over the State. We consider that the disparity is 
still large and that the group maximum should be 
reduced further. We are of the view that the group 
maximum for dry lands should be reduced to Rs. 2 per 
acre all over the State and the assessment proportionately 
reduced in all the groups which have been assessed with 
a maximum exceeding Rs. 2 per acre. It is estimated 
that this would give relief to nearly 29 lakhs of acres of 
dry land in more than ten thousand villages in all the 
districts of the State and would result in a reduction of 
nearly Rs. 6,96,000 (vide Appendix VI) in addition to 
the reduction of Rs. 1,53,538 effected in 1937. This 
would give the much needed relief, particularly in the 
heavily assessed areas of Kolar and Bangalore Districts. 

We have considered if any relief has to be given to 
the areca gardens of the Malnad. These have been 
getting relief almost from the time of the original Settle¬ 
ment. The “halat” was abolished early in this century 
and unlike in the case of wet and dry lands whose group 
rates were generally enhanced, the maximum rates for 
garden lands were substantially reduced during resettle¬ 
ments. In 1937, Government ordered the reduction of 
garden assessment in the Malnad by I2.| per cent and in 
1945 the assessment on all lands with areca as the main 
crop was ordered to be temporarily reduced by 25 per 
cent with effect from 1944-45, inclusive of the 12^ per 
cent reduction sanctioned iu the case of Malnad gardens 
in 1937, in view of the imposition of excise duty on 
betel nuts. This last concession is still being continued 
though the excise duty was abolished in 1948. We, 
however, understand that the question of discontinuing 
this concession is under consideration and we recommend 
that, so far as Malnad gardens are concerned, the reduc¬ 
tion of 25 per cent in assessment may be continued 
permanently and that for areca gardens in the Maidan, a 
permanent reduction of 12i per cent in assessment may 
be effected instead of the temporary reduction by 25 per 
cent. Our proposals would restore the Malnad gardens 
to the position they enjoyed prior to 1944-45, as the 
Government Order of 1945 did not make any distinction 
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between gardens in the Malnad and those in Maidan. 
According to our proposals, there will be a reduction in 
assessment by 12^ per cent in respect of all areca gardens, 
the Malnad areca gardens continuing to enjoy the further 
concession granted to them in 1937. The members from 
the Malnad feel that these concessions are inadequate 
and urge the further reduction of garden assessment so 
as to be on a level with wet assessment. 

12. Introduction of Graduation in the Levy of Assess¬ 
ment .—One of the recognized defects of the existing land 
revenue system is that it is not based on the ability to 
pay and that the small holder pays the same rate of 
assessment as the large holder. The Indian Taxation 
Enquiry Committee have opined that land revenue being 
a tax in rem levied at a flat rate it would be impossible 
either to graduate it or to give exemption to particular 
lands because of the circumstances of the persons who 
cultivate them. The opinion has changed considerably 
during the quarter of a century which has elapsed since 
the above view was expressed and there is general 
recognition that the small holder has to be given some 
relief. We also feel that the small holder has to be given 
relief. In Mysore, small holdings are very common and out 
of 13 lakhs of holders more than seven lakhs holders pay 
a land revenue of less than five rupees. In the next 
Chapter we are discussing what constitutes a basic 
holding and give reasons to support our conclusion that 
five acres of dry land or two acres of wet land or one acre 
of garden land may be taken to be a basic holding. Having 
regard to the average rates of assessment on the several 
classes of land, a holding assessed at Rs. 5 or less will 
not be basic holding and the persons cultivating such 
holdings do require relief. We do not however favour 
complete exemption of such holdings from assessment, as 
land-owning has some prestige in the country and confers 
some status on the person and he would not grudge to 
pay something to the State to enjoy that status and 
prestige. Also, the Government has to incur a minim um 
expenditure on the maintenance of revenue records 
irrespective of the extent of the holding and these 
records safeguard the rights of the small holder and the 
large holder equally. Complete exemption of any class 
of holdings is not justified under these circumstances. 
We therefore recommend that holders paying a land 
revenue not exceeding Rs. 5 may be given an abatement 
of 25 per cent on the land revenue payable by them. 
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This is estimated to cost about Rs. 5 lakhs to the State, 
but the relief is fully justified. 

We have considered whether this relief should be 
given only to small holdings which existed on a specified 
date so as to preclude the possibility of holdings being 
split below the limit to get the concession. We are 
proposing some measures in the next Chapter to prevent 
future formation of holdings below the basic limit and 
even if these are not given effect to, we do not consider 
that there will be any deliberate partition of holdings 
just to get the concession. Such partitions cannot be 
effected easily in the existing social conditions. Hence, 
we are for giving the relief to all holdings entitled to it 
every year and not for laying down any date prior to 
which the holdings must have existed to claim relief. 

Graduation in the levy of assessments should consist 
of relief to smal l holders and enhancement of rates in the 
case of large holders with a large surplus income. While 
we agree with the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 
that the obvious ways of introducing progression in the 
taxation of agriculturists would be through an income- 
tax on agricultural incomes or through something in the 
nature of a succession duty or both, we consider, that 
for reasons already discussed in paragraph 7 supra, it is 
not desirable to introduce these levies in Mysore at 
present or in the near future. The only other method of 
introducing progression would be through surcharges on 
large holdings. We recommend that with a view to 
introducing progression in the levy of land revenue and to 
make it correspond to the ability of the tax-payer, sur¬ 
charges at the following rates should be levied on large 
holdings assessed at more than Rs. 100: — 


Holdings having assessment. 

exceeding Rs. 100 but cot exceeding Rs. 200 
„ Rs. 200 „ Rs. 300 

, Rs. 300 „ Rs. 100 

„ Rs. 100 „ Rs. 500 

„ Rs. 500 


5 per cent. 
10 
15 
20 
25 


We have not been able to get any idea of the number of 
holdings in each group, as the available statistics give 
the total assessment on holdings paying between Rs. 100 
and Rs. 500 as Rs. 13 lakhs, the number of sucb 
holdings being 8,193. On a rough calculation, it is 
estimated that the levy of the surcharge may bring in an 
additional revenue of about Rs. 2 lakhs per annum. For 
reasons already discussed, we do not consider that there 
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is any likelihood of a good proportion of these holdings 
being split up to escape the surcharge. The surcharge 
should depend on the total assessment payable by a 
person in a taluk, a district or the State as a whole and 
not on the assessment payable for each village. 

13. Period of Settlement ,—The period of Settlement 
in Mysore is 30 years during which the assessment cannot 
be enhanced. This was fixed in the sixties of the last 
century and then it was felt that the period was long 
enough, as the enhancement, if any, at the resettlements 
would be felt once in the lifetime of a generation. The 
recent tendency has however been to increase the period 
of Settlements and Punjab increased it to 40 years in 
1928. The U.P. Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms 
Bill also fixes the period of Settlement at 40 years. 
We are of opinion that the future Settlements in Mysore 
may be for a period of 40 years during which there 
should be no enhancement of the assessment. 

While on this subject, we would like to state that 
the outmoded theory that just as Government cannot 
enhance assessment during the currency of a Settlement, 
the ryots are not also entitled to any abatement, should 
be abandoned and the Government should come to the 
relief of the ryot whenever the conditions, on which the 
prosperity of the ryot depends, become adverse. While 
the Remission Rules, which will be dealt with in a 
subsequent chapter, should provide for relief when the 
adverse conditions are temporary, i.e., of a duration not 
exceeding one season, there should be statutory provision 
for grant of abatements whenever prices fall or other 
conditions indicative of an economic depression are felt. 

14. Legislature to discuss Reports on Settlements .— 
We consider it desirable that the principles of Settlement 
applicable to Mysore are embodied in the Statute, on the 
lines of Bombay Aet XX of 1939, and we would draw 
special attention to the provision that before Government 
pass orders on the Settlement Reports, they should be 
laid on the table of the Legislature and discussed on a 
resolution. Such a procedure would give an effective 
voice to the Legislature in the variations of the tax, as 
it should be in any democratic set-up. We do not, 
however, favour the idea of investing Civil Courts with 
jurisdiction in revenue matters, including the fixing of 
assessment. 
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CHAPTER^ VII. 

Consolidation of Holdings and Prevention 
of Fragmentation. 

We now take up consideration of the second term of 
reference, which is as follows :— 

“ To consider the desirability of granting exemp¬ 
tion or relief from assessment or taxation to uneconomic 
holdings and to recommend suitable steps for preventing 
fragmentation of holdings and for promoting consolida¬ 
tion of scattered holdings.” 

Three distinct questions are involved in the above 
term of reference. First there is the question of relief, 
if any, to be granted to uneconomic holdings. This has 
already been discussed in the last chapter. Then there 
are the two questions of the measures for prevention of 
fragmentation and for consolidation of scattered holdings. 

2. There are no accepted figures to indicate what 
exactly is an economic holding. “ An uneconomic holding 
can be defined in terms of so many acres of land only 
when several other factors, such as the amount and 
quality of labour and equipment to be used on the land, 
the quality of the soil, rainfall, the kind of crops to be 
raised, etc., are assumed to be given. Conditions in 
several of these respects vary from region to region. It 
is not possible, therefore, to be dogmatic as to what 
constitutes an economic holding in the sense of a holding 
which would ensure the best possible results under given 
conditions of technique. There is little doubt however 
that an economic holding would be much larger than most 
of the holdings we now have.” In his note advocating 
the formation and maintenance of impartible holdings 
and suitable modification of the laws of inheritance, Sir 
Manilal B, Nanavati, one of the members of the Famine 
Enquiry Commission, set up by the Government of India 
to enquire into the causes of the Bengal Famine in 1943, 
defines the medium holding which should be maintained 
impartible and the right to which should pass to a single 
heir, the excluded heirs being allowed a right to main¬ 
tenance, as follows:— 

“ A medium holding may be fixed on the basis of 
a “ bullock power unit.” What a bullock power unit 
is, in terms of acreage of different classes of land in 
‘'different districts of a province, can be settled on the 
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basis of local enquiries by Provincial Governments. A 
medium bolding may be defined as being not less than 
one unit or more than two units. Alternatively, a 
medium holding may be regarded as one which is capable 
normally of yielding in terras of cereals not less than 
two tons nor more than five tons.” 

3. According to the report of the administration of 
the Pood Department in Mysore during 1946-47, the 
production of rice was 262,861 tons for an acreage of 
766,589 acres and the production of millets was 502,937 
tons for an acreage of 2,709,988 acres. The average 
production would be 34 ton of rice per acre and 185 ton 
of millets per acre and -215 ton per acre if all the cereals 
are considered together. On the basis suggested by Sir 
Manilal Nanavati, a medium holding should therefore 
comprise of six acres of paddy land or 12 acres of dry land. 
If the classification of cereals into Rice and Millets is 
ignored, the medium holding should consist of about ten 
acres on an average for the whole State. 

4. In the economic survey of selected villages 
conducted as part of the 1941 Census, the minimum 
extent of an economic holding has been taken to be 7| 
acres in all the districts. The basis on which this figure 
was reached cannot, however, be ascertained. 

5. According to the Season and Crop Report for 
1944-45 there were 1,126,315 holdings below ten acres in 
extent and their total area was 3,756,772 acres, as 
follows: — 

Number. Extent in 
acres. 
235,075 

1,710,283 

1,811,411 

Total ... 1,126,315 3,756,772 

As there are nearly thirteen lakh > of holdings with an 
extent of about 81 lakhs acres, the holdings below ten 
acres in extent form about 85 per cent of the total number 
of holdings and cover nearly 45 per cent of the area. 

6. It has long been recognised that one of the 
causes responsible for making agriculture an unprofitable 
industry in India is the sub-division and fragmentaion of 
holdings. The pressure of population on the soil and the 


Holdings not exceeding 1 acre in extent ... 300,749 

„ exceeding 1 acre but not exceeding 

5 acres in extent ... 555,355 

,, exceeding 5 acres in extent but not 

exceeding 10 acres in extent ... 270,211 
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operation of the laws of inheritance have resulted in the 
splitting up of a large portion of the cultivated land into 
holdings which fail to conform to any reasonable economic 
standard. The problem has two distinct aspects. 
The holdings not only tend to become small but the 
individual holdings tend to become broken up (frag¬ 
mented) into a number of plots, often scattered over 
different parts of the village. 

7. The evil consequences of excessive sub-division 
and fragmentation of land have been summed up as 
follows by Keatinge :— 

(i) They impede current cultivation and waste 

time. 

(ii) They come in the way of permanent improve¬ 
ment of the land. 

(iii) They handicap the cultivator from living on his 

farm. 

(iv) They make any orderly organisation of labour 
or capital difficult. 

(v) They frequently result in second crops not 
being grown. 

(vi) They sometimes throw land out of cultivation 
altogether. 

(vii) They cause enmity amongst neighbours leading 
to litigation and permanent feuds. 

(viii) They produce a generally uneconomic situation. 
As each generation enters into its patrimony, the extent 
of land that goes to the share of each heir diminishes, 
with the result that there is no steady and orderly 
development of the land. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission have summed up 
the evils of fragmentation as follows :— 

“ It involves waste of time, money and effort; it 
restrains the cultivator from attempting improvements ; 
it enforces a uniformity of crop, and especially restricts 
the growing of fodder crops in the period when cattle are 
usually sent out to graze in the fields.” 

8. The sub-division and fragmentation may relate 
to the holdings or lands held by persons who possess some 
permanent hereditary right in land, or to the lands 
actually cultivated by cultivators. Sub-division and 
fragmentation are as much in evidence in actual cultiva¬ 
tion as in the ownership of land. From the point of view 
of efficient cultivation of the land, fragmentation and 
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sub-division of land among cultivators is a greater evil 
than fragmentation and sub-division among holdings. 

9. Before considering the steps adopted or recom¬ 
mended for adoption to counter the evils of sub-division 
and fragmentation, the conditions in Mysore may be 
compared to the conditions in the several Indian 
Provinces. The Committee which was constituted by 
the Mysore Government in 1931 to examine the question 
of fragmentation and sub-division of holdings in the 
State have calculated that the average extent of land per 
cultivator in Mysore is 8T acres (vide report published 
as annexure to Government Order No. R. 3238-98—L.S. 
34-30-17, dated 21st November 1935). The number of 
cultivated acres per farmer in the several Indian 
Provinces was as follows in 1931 :— 


Bombay 

... 16-8 

Central Provinces ... 

... 12-03 

Punjab 

... 8-8 

Madras 

... 5-99 

Bengal 

... 3-97 

Assam r>l.. 

... 3-4 

United Provinces ... 

... 3-3 

Bihar and Orissa ... 

... 2-96 

The Mysore Committee also found that the percentages 

of holdings of different sizes were as 

follows:— 

Less than 1 acre 

... 20-9 per cent. 

Between 1 acre and 5 acres 

... 39-8 „ 

Do 5 acres and 10 acres 

... 18-8 

Do 10 acres and 25 acres 

... 14-9 „ 

Do 25 acres and 50 acres 

... 4-1 „ 

Above 50 acres 

... 1-5 „ 


10. According to the results of an enquiry made in 
1939 by the Board of Enquiry, Punjab, the percentage of 
the owners and the percentage of land held, according to 
the size of the holding, are as follows :— 




Percentage of 

Size of holding. 


Owners. 

Land 

0 to 1 acre 


20-2 

0-8 

1 to 3 acres 


28*6 

5-2 

3 to 5 „ 


14-9 

6-2 

5 to 10 


16-9 

13-1 

10 to 15 „ 


7-3 

9-1 

15 to 20 „ 


3-6 

7-2 

20 to 25 „ 


2-2 

5-6 

25 to 50 „ 


3-9 

14-8 

50 acres and above 


2-4 

38-0 


Total ... 

100-0 

100-0 
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The following table shows the distribution of hold¬ 
ings in Bombay for 1936-37 :— 


Classification of holdings. 

Percentage of 


Holders. 

Area. 

Up to 5 acres 

40-0 

9-5 

Between 5 and 15 acres 

290 

22-8 

Do 15 and 25 acres 

11-0 

17-7 

Do 25 and 100 acres 

10-0 

34-4 

Above 100 acres 

1-0 

15-6 

Total 

100-0 

100-0 


According to the Season and Crop Report of Mysore 
for the year 1944-45, the percentages of the number of 
holdings of different sizes and their extent are as 
follows:— 


Classification of holdings 

Percentage of 
Holders. Area. 

Up to 1 aero 

23-1 

2-9 

Between 1 acre and 5 acres 

42-8 

21-1 

Do 5 acres and 10 acres 

20-8 

22-4 

Do 10 acres and 50 acres 

12-1 

37-8 

Above 50 acres 

1-2 

15-8 

Total 

100-0 

100-0 


From the above figures it will be seen that holdings not 
exceeding 10 acres constitute 80'6% of the total number 
of holdings and comprise 25'3% of the total area in 
holding in the Punjab, while in Mysore they constitute 
86-7 per cent of the total number of holdings and 
comprise 46‘4% of the total area. Hence the problem 
of sub-division is more serious in Mysore as the number 
of small holdings less than 10 acres is 86-7% and they 
comprise nearly half the extent in holding. 

11. Statistics regarding the extent of fragmenta¬ 
tion in other parts of India are not readily available. 
The Mysore Committee found that fragmentation has not 
progressed to an alarming extent in the State as 43% of 
the holdings are in one plot and 42-4% of the holdings 
have between 2 to 5 plots. ll' , 3%ofthe holdings have 
between 6 to 10 plots and 3'3% have more than 10 plots. 
This position compares very favourably with some 
instances cited by the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in their report. The Commission have also stated that 
where the soil varies markedly in quality moderate frag¬ 
mentation finds defenders, as each holder secures land of 
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different qualities and is thus in a position to produce a 
greater variety of crops and to find occupation for more 
days in the year than he could on a compact homogeneous 
block. The Commission opine that such an argument can 
only hold where the number of blocks does not exceed 
the number of distinct varieties of soil, and that, in 
general, fragmentation beyond this is a serious evil. 
Fragmentation in Mysore does not appear to have 
proceeded beyond the limits suggested by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, as more than 85% of the 
holdings consist of less than five blocks and 43% of the 
holdings are in one block, and the problem does not 
appear to be of a very serious magnitude. Conditions are 
different in the State where three classes of cultivation 
(wet, dry and garden) arc generally in vogue and where 
the soil conditions vary greatly, even within the limits of a 
single village, from those in the Punjab where the soil is 
comparatively more homogeneous. 

12. In the Punjab Canal Colonies, sub-division has 
been checked by restrictions on alienation and in the case 
of certain grants by limitation of succession to a single 
heir. The Royal Commission on Agriculture have 
observed that while this policy has proved successful so 
far as right-holders are concerned, it has not served to 
prevent joint cultivation or even sub-division of cultiva¬ 
tion. They point out that the single’heir, when the elder 
brother, is not in a position to refuse a livelihood to his 
younger brothers even though he cannot give legal rights 
in the land, 

13. Professor K. T. Shah has criticised the Land 
Alienation Legislation as follows : — 

“Without striking at the root of the evil, without 
even indicating what they considered to be a standard or 
optimum sized holding, the old Government in India 
tried to solve the problem by approaching it from the 
other end, and preventing it getting into non-agricultural 
hands. The famous Punjab Land Alienation Legislation, 
reproduced in many States like Kashmir, is based upon 
the idea that by permitting free trade in land, land would 
fall into hands not interested in cultivation. The Legis¬ 
lation, therefore, makes it impossible for land to be 
acquired by what were classed as non-agriculturist classes, 
not non-agriculturist individuals. 

“ This is open to the criticism that it prevents the 
influx of capital for intensive development of farming, so 



as to place agriculture on a par with modern industry. It 
has, on the other hand, been defended as preventing land 
going out of cultivation because of the owner’s tradi¬ 
tional averseness or inexperience in such business. If 
such classes acquire land they would be intent upon 
securing a net gain for themselves, whether they were 
mortgagees in possession or owners of such land. It may 
be that the class which commands liquid capital for 
acquiring land is usually not interested in direct cultiva¬ 
tion. But the distinction between agriculturist and 
non-agriculturist classes has been made not on individual 
merit but on traditional grouping. Of late, moreover, it 
has unfortunately become a distinction on communal 
lines, and has emphasized more the disadvantageous side 
of the legislation than the advantageous. ” 

14. In Bombay it was at one time thought that if 
partitions resulting in holdings below a certain limit were 
ignored in revenue papers, this would act as a deterrent 
against such partitions being made in practice. This 
merely meant that Government did not recognise division 
of land beyond the fixed minima for the purpose of their 
record. The occupants were not legally debarred from 
actually dividing the land and holding it in separate 
plots, and the law courts freely recognised such divisions 
for purposes of all suits before them. The result was that, 
in a short time, the records bore no resemblance to the 
facts and the authorities had to adopt a completely new 
system of records. 

15. Mr. Keatinge proposed to deal with the evil of 
sub-division of holdings by giving to right-holders in an 
“ economic holding ” power to register it as such in the 
name of one right-holder only. The initiative was to 
come from the right-holder and other right-holders had 
to agree to registration in one name only. On registration 
as an economic holding, the holding became impartible 
and not liable to further sub-division, and was to be held 
absolutely and in severalty by the one person entitled for 
the time being. Partition or transfer to two or more 
persons was prohibited. Further, every agreement pur¬ 
porting to provide for the cultivation or occupation of 
any economic holding or any part of it by more than one 
person was to be void. The proposal of Mr. Keatinge is 
more or less on the lines of reforms effected in some - 
western countries and the Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture have opined that the objections to such a measure 
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have been well stated by the Madras Board of Revenue 
as follows:— 

(i) there would be the utmost difficulty in deter¬ 
mining what constituted an economic holding; 

(ii) the aim was the creation of a vast mass of 
petty impartible holdings all over the country, in defiance 
of the social system of Hindus and Muhammadans alike; 

(iii) its operation would, as a rule, be confined to 
those families which are rich enough to compensate such 
members as are excluded from the economic holding, 
that is to say, to the very cases in which there is the 
least need for any special arrangements. In so far as the 
scheme could be applied to poor families, it must tend to 
create a landless proletariat, which is always a danger, and 
doubly so in a country where industries are so little 
developed that they cannot absorb the surplus agricul¬ 
tural population ; 

(iv) it would afford an opportunity to co-sharers to 
effect collusive, registration thereunder for the purpose of 
defrauding creditors ; 

(v) its general effect would be to impair the credit 
of the agricultural classes ; 

(vi) all transactions relating to land would be 
complicated by the question whether the condition of 
impartibility existed ; 

(vii) it would involve the revenue establishment in 
troublesome and often infructuous enquiries on applica¬ 
tions for creating economic holdings and on complaints 
that the rule of impartibility has been breached ; 

(viii) it would undoubtedly prove a fertile source of 
strife in families. 

16. That it will not be sufficient for Government 
merely to refuse to recognise the claim of several heirs to 
a plot of land which is already small was brought out in 
a resolution of the Government of India which pointed 
out that such a step on the part of Government will not 
prevent all these heirs from remaining on the land so 
long as no alternative avenues of employment are opened 
out for them. An economic holding would be much 
larger than most of the holdings we now have and any 
•attempt to create such holdings would involve displace¬ 
ment of labour and will have to be considered along with 
alternative avenues of employment for such labour. 
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17. The Royal Commission on Agriculture have also 
enumerated the following other suggestions made to them 
for dealing with sub-division :— 

(a) Prohibition of partition of a holding below a 
certain size. 

( b ) The compulsory acquisition of petty and 
uneconomic holdings and their distribution to those whose 
holdings would thereby be made “ economic.” 

(c) The Egyptian custom whereby, although land 
is nominally divided amongst the heirs, it is actually left 
in the hands of one to cultivate on behalf of the whole 
number or handed to trustees to manage for all. 

(d) Joint farming of the inheritance without 
partition. 

They have opined that the Belgian custom, whereby 
one heir, usually the eldest son, buys out the rest through 
the agency of mortgage bonds would, if adopted, check 
both sub-division and fragmentation, but that it is not 
likely to meet with favour until more occupations alter¬ 
native to the cultivation of land become available. They 
have added that in the evidence given before them, no 
practical suggestion was put forward for the prevention 
of further sub-division without interfering with the laws 
of inheritance. 

18. The problem of dealing effectively with the 
evils of sub-division and fragmentation was also considered 
by the Famine Inquiry Commission. They have held 
that the primary, cause of sub-divisions is the pressure 
of population on land and that the basic measures for 
checking sub-division are first, the bringing of additional 
land under cultivation and secondly, an increase in 
industrial employment. They have also further considered 
the proposal put forward by Mr. Keatinge for the forma¬ 
tion and maintenance of impartible holdings. Unlike the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture who were unanimously 
of opinion that the proposal was open to objections, the 
Famine Inquiry Commission have not come to any agreed 
decision. 

19. Sir Manilal B. Nanavati, one of the members of 
the Famine Inquiry Commission, has held that the forma¬ 
tion and maintenance of impartible holdings is necessary 
and that the laws of inheritance should be suitably 
modified. His views are as follows : — 

“ The continuing increase in the number of uneco¬ 
nomic holdings is a serious evil. It is not only a question 

7* 
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of the unsatisfactory economic position of the owners of 
such holdings who are compelled to eke out an uncertain 
livelihood by cultivating land as crop-sharing tenants, 
by working as day labourers, by driving carts, etc. Un¬ 
economic holdings also constitute a serious obstacle to 
efforts to increase the productivity of the land. The 
cultivator, who lives on the margin of subsistence, cannot 
be expected to possess the resources necessary for increas¬ 
ing the outturn of his crops by the adoption of improved 
farming practices requiring capital. From this point of 
view, it is desirable to take steps to prevent a further 
increase in the number of uneconomic holdings. It is true 
that the provision of employment alternative to the 
cultivation of land by the development of industries will 
provide a solution to the problem, but this does not 
remove the necessity of undertaking other remedial 
measures while industries are being developed. I think 
it is essential that the medium holding should be defined, 
within certain broad limits, and that legislation should 
be undertaken for the purpose of securing that the right 
to such a holding passes to a single heir, the excluded heirs 
being allowed a right to maintenance. I have no objec¬ 
tion to holdings which are larger than a medium holding 
being sub-divided under the present laws of inheritance, 
provided the sub-division does not create holdings 
smaller in size than the medium holding. Even in 
respect of holdings which are smaller than a medium 
holding, I would extend the scope of impartiality to 
them. If the holdings are not unduly small and are 
capable of being improved so as to be adequate for 
supporting a family, I would provide facilities for 
registering them as impartible, if the holder so desires. I 
agree that public opinion 13 likely to be opposed to my 
proposal, on account of the adverse effect of such a 
change on the younger sons. It should, however, be 
possible to educate public opinion to appreciate the 
necessity for such a proposal in the permanent interests 
of the country. The proposal is not put fqrward as an 
alternative to a programme of industrial development 
which I consider essential. The proposal is, in fact, 
complementary to such a programme. It is complemen¬ 
tary because it would compel the junior members of the 
families owning medium holdings to seek non-agricultural 
employment at a time when the resources of the family 
are still adequate for giving them the necessary training 
as well as the means of support while they are seeking 
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employment. It would prevent the present tendency to 
accept a gradual decline in living standards as inevitable, 
and help to arrest the drift towards indebtedness and 
ultimate insolvency which occurs when the family is 
outgrowing the land. If public opinion cannot be 
reconciled to a change in the law of succession such as 
I have proposed, I would at least urge the abolition of 
the right of partition of the medium holding, while 
retaining the existing rights of heirs to ownership of 
fractional shares in the joint holding ; and I would also 
abolish the right of transfer of separate parts of the 
holding. Even such a limited change would not be 
without value and should be tried.” 

20 . Sir S. V. Ramamurthy and Mr. M. Afzal 
Husain, two members of the Famine Inquiry Commission, 
have stated that they are unable to accept the funda¬ 
mental basis of the contention of Sir Manilal Nanavati 
that the medium holding is necessarily a more efficient 
unit of production than the small holding. They do not 
themselves believe, and they are not aware of any 
evidence in support of the assumption, that a small 
holder cultivating two or three acres, who subsists partly 
on the income from his holding and partly on the income 
from other work, produces less per acre than a medium 
holder cultivating, say, between 5 and 10 acres. In this 
view, they see no justification for reconstituting a 
considerable part of the land of the country into 
impartible holdings. They stress the possession of land, 
however small, as an important element of social security 
and they prefer an increase in small holdings to an 
increase in landless labourers. They also feel satisfied 
that public opinion would not tolerate a proposal for the 
disinheritance of younger sons. In their opinion the 
uneconomic holding is only an aspect of the problem of 
poverty as a whole, for which the economic development 
of the country in all its aspects is the only answer. If 
this development were achieved, the uneconomic holding 
would cease to be a problem. They are, therefore, 
opposed to any alteration of the laws of succession as 
well as to any attempt to constitute economic holdings. 

21. Sir John Woodhead and Dr. Aykroyd, the two 
other members of the Famine Inquiry Commission, agree 
with Sir Manilal Nanavati that from the point of view 
of productive efficiency, medium and large holdings are 
preferable to small holdings. But they appreciate the 
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weight of the consideration regarding social security 
mentioned by Sir Ramamurthy and Mr. Afzal Husain, 
and do not feel justified in recommending a change in 
the laws of succession which as agreed to by all the 
members of the Commission, would be most strongly 
opposed by public opinion. Again, from the point of 
view of productive efficiency, they see little advantage 
in a measure which limits the right of partition by 
prescribing the minimum size of a holding and yet 
maintains the rights of fractional shares. The mainten¬ 
ance of a holding as one legal entity would not prevent 
the heirs from dividing the land for the purpose of 
cultivation. Further, they consider it quite impracti¬ 
cable to attempt by legislation to compel the owners of 
fractional shares to cultivate the land of the holding 
jointly. 

22 . In the result, the view of the Famine Inquiry 
Commission, as a whole, is the same as that of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture and a change in the 
laws of inheritance is not recommended. 

23. Prof. K. T. Shah considers that unless and 
until land owning or holding is wholly nationalised, and 
cultivation reconditioned as a public enterprise, elimina¬ 
ting the profit motive—under a system of collective or 
co-operative farming, as recommended in the report of 
the sub-committee on Land Policy, Agricultural Labour 
and Insurance, constituted by the National Planning 
Committee—there is little hope of the great problems of 
excessive and successive fragmentation of cultivated land 
and its dispersal in minute strips all over the place, 
being solved. 

24. The Punjab Land Revenue Committee have 
recommended that every holding (not every land revenue 
payer) should be subject to a minimum charge of one 
rupee a harvest or two rupees a year, so as to set a 
premium on the joint holding. A similar provision of a 
minimum charge per holding exists in the Travancore 
Basic Tax Proclamation. It is argued that such a 
minimum charge would discourage partition of a holding 
below a limit at which the tax would press very 
heavily. 

25. It will thus be seen that almost ail the schemes 
for dealing with the evil of sub-division founder ultimately 
on the rock of inheritance. While landholding may not 
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have in India the same social significance which it bears 
in the older European countries like England, with 
feudal traditions, it is the principal source of living for 
two-thirds of the people ; and also the source of raw 
materials needed for the main modern large-scale 
mechanised industry the country possesses. Land 
holding has, therefore, an attraction and an importance 
which is not governed solely by economic factors. Until 
there is a redistribution of population from Agriculture 
to Industry and its incidental services, it may not be 
opportune to interfere with the laws of inheritance. 
When once the redistribution has taken place and the 
proportion of people depending on Agriculture is reduced, 
it may be superfluous to amend the laws of inheritance, 
as there will then be no incentive to subdivide land 
into uneconomic units, alternative employment being 
available. 

26. The common remedial measure suggested for 
fragmentation is consolidation of holdings, which consists 
of a substitution by an exchange of land in compact 
blocks in place of isolated strips of land. Though this 
method was advocated as far back as 1880 by Sir 
Charles Cilliot and Sir Edward Buck, only few States 
have taken action so far and even this has been after 
1917, when the All-India Board of Agriculture drew 
attention of the local Governments to the problem of 
fragmentation and recommended close investigation of 
the problem in consultation with the Registrars of 
Co-operative Societies with a view to adopting necessary 
remedial measures to suit local conditions. The Royal 
Commission on Agriculture emphasised that consolidation 
of holdings into compact blocks was the only process by 
which relief from the evils of fragmentation was possible 
but opined that in view of the natural attachment of all 
cultivators to their land, State action in favour of 
consolidation should be taken in a guarded manner under 
a permissive Act. They have further stressed that full 
enquiry should be made by the local officers into the 
opinion of the right-holders before any measure of 
compulsion is enforced. 

27. Although consolidation of holdings as a method 
of combating the evils of fragmentation was mooted in 
different parts of India, it is only in the Punjab, 
Madhya Pradesh, U.P. and former Baroda State that 
practical measures have been adopted. Bombay has 
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passed an Act in 1947 to prevent fragmentation and to 
provide for consolidation. 

28. Baroda .—The Baroda State was the pioneer in 
taking measures for consolidation. In 1913 the Report 
on Agricultural Indebtedness in the State suggested that 
consolidation of small and scattered holdings should be 
undertaken as a measure of primary importance for the 
improvement of agriculture and made the following 
proposals : — 

( i ) Granting of facilities for voluntary exchanges 
of fields with a view to consolidation ; 

(ii) The enactment of permissive legislation 
empowering Government to undertake redistribution of 
land wherever people are willing ; 

(Hi) The fixation of the lowest limit beyond 
which partition of agricultural land should not be 
recognized. 

The above proposals were implemented by legislation. 
The limit of sub-division of holdings was fixed at 
8 bighas for jirayat, 4 for bagayet and 1| for kyari 
lands. (10 bighas are equivalent to lh acres). Under 
the Consolidation of Agricultural Holdings Act, 1920, on 
the application of two-thirds of the khatedars of a 
village holding not less than half of the cultivated area, 
a scheme of consolidation was to be prepared, taking 
care to see that the new holdings are as far as possible 
equal in area and value to the old holdings, and 
providing for independent access to each field. Diffe¬ 
rences, if any, in the value of the original and the new 
holdings would be settled by cash payment and the legal 
burdens transferred to the new holders. Further, by an 
Act of 1933, on the occasion of the sale of any land 
below the minimum limit of a holding, the right of 
purchase was given to the holders of the neighbouring 
fields. In spite of these legislative measures, it is 
reported that the results achieved are not satisfactory, 
as only 1,518 survey numbers with an area of 6,200 bighas 
were consolidated into 435 survey numbers and the poor 
results are attributed to want of suitable staff and to the 
Act being persuasive and not compulsory. In addition 
to consolidation by legislative measures, voluntary 
exchanges through the formation of Co-operative Societies 
are encouraged. By this method, 11,427 blocks measuring 
50,407 bighas were consolidated between 1926 and 1937. 
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The hindrances to consolidation through co-operative 
societies are stated to he : (a) indebtedness on a large 

scale ; ( b) lethargic attitude of the people ; (c) senti¬ 
mental attachment to land ; ( d ) want of adequate areas 

of the same kind of land for exchange ; ( e ) lack of 

adequate and persistent propaganda ; and (/) lack of 
efficient staff to carry out the legislative measures. 

The restrictions on the minimum size of plots have 
been removed and the law of pre-emption abolished a 
few years back. 

29. The Punjab .—Attempts at consolidation of 
holdings have been more successful in the Punjab than 
anywhere else. The success may be attributed to the 
homogeneity of the soil and the simple system of land 
tenure, but more particularly to the realization on the 
part of all concerned that fragmentation has reached 
very uneconomical limits. Before the passing of the 
East Punjab Holdings (Consolidation and Prevention of 
Fragmentation) Act, 1948, there were two methods of 
consolidation in vogue in the Province ; one was through 
the Revenue Department and the other through the Co¬ 
operative Department. Initially consolidation was 
effected on a voluntary basis through a special type of 
co-operative society. The owners of land who desired 
consolidation of their holdings formed themselves into a 
Society, pooled their holdings and prepared a scheme of 
rearrangement acceptable to at least two-thirds of the 
members. As far as possible, each owner was allotted 
as many compact blocks of land corresponding to the 
type of land held by him before consolidation and equal 
in value. More than one million acres were consolidated 
by this method up to 31st July 1939. It is stated that 
the consolidation was followed by an increase in the 
area under irrigation and extension of area under 
cultivation. It is also stated to have simplified the 
Government’s work of maintaining village records and 
to have led to an increase in land revenue. Years of 
experience in the process of consolidation through the 
co-operative societies revealed certain legal and other 
difficulties and to overcome these the Punjab Consolida¬ 
tion of Holdings Act, 1936, was passed which provided 
a certain measure of compulsion. This Act enabled two 
or more landowners holding a certain minimum area to 
apply for consolidation to an officer, appointed by 
Government, who undertook the consolidation if 
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two-thirds of tlie f landowners holding not less than three- 
fourths of the cultivated area agreed to it. A scheme of 
consolidation confirmed in such a case became binding on 
all the landowners and their successors-in-interest. This 
was the Revenue method of consolidation and 3 - l lakhs 
of acres had been consolidated by this method up to 
31st July 1943. 

Under the Co-operative method, the Society had to 
agree to the scheme of consolidation and in case of dis ■ 
agreement, there was to be recourse to arbitration. The 
Punjab Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1936, was con¬ 
sidered to be defective as it did not give sufficientpowers to 
Government to undertake compulsory consolidation of 
holdings and there was also no provision in it to avoid frag¬ 
mentation of holdings due to partition between co-sharers 
and other causes. Hence it was repealed and the East 
Punjab Holdings (Consolidation and Prevention of 
Fragmentation) Act, 1948, was passed. This latter act 
follows very closely the Bombay Act passed in 1947 and the 
main provisions of both these Acts wi 11 be discussed later on. 

30. The U.P. —In the U.P. consolidation was 
encouraged for a number of years through the co-operative 
movement but the progress was very slow. The slow 
progress is attributed to heterogeneity of the soil but 
more particularly to complexity of tenure, want of 
trained staff and paucity of funds. Work is now 
proceeding under the United Provinces Consolidation of 
Holdings Act, 1939, brought into force in 1940. This 
Act provides for an application for consolidation by the 
right-holders or cultivators of more than one-third of the 
cultivated area of a village to the Consolidation Officer 
who shall give notice of such application calling for 
interested persons to show cause, within one month, why 
an order of consolidation should not be made. After 
hearing the objections, the Consolidation Officer has to 
make an order of consolidation unless lie is satisfied that 
the applicants are not the cultivators of more than 
one-third of the cultivated area of the village or unless, 
with the previous sanction of the Collector, he considers 
that an order of consolidation should not be made. The 
Collector may also initiate consolidation proceedings. 
Partition suits are barred during the pendency of 
consolidation proceedings. The Consolidation Officer has 
to ensure, as far as possible, that each cultivator is given 
land suitable for the cultivation of the principal crops 
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grown in the village and that the valuation of holdings 
allotted to a cultivator is equal to the valuation of his 
original holdings. If, for reasons to be recorded, it is 
found impracticable to allot land of equal valuation, the 
Consolidation Officer has to order that any cultivator 
who receives holdings of a valuation less than that of his 
original holdings shall receive compensation from those 
cultivators who have received holdings of a valuation 
exceeding that of their original holdings. If a cultivator 
has made an improvement on or affecting any land, such 
land shall be allotted to him unless it cannot be 
conveniently done, in which event, compensation shall be 
awarded to the cultivator who has effected the impove- 
ment. When an order confirming a scheme of con¬ 
solidation comes into force the proprietary or other 
rights of a cultivator whose land is allotted in exchange 
for other land is extinguished in the land so allotted and 
he shall have the same rights and be subject to the same 
liabilities in respect of the land allotted to him as he 
possessed in the land exchanged therefor. The Con¬ 
solidation Officer may, however, modify the above 
provisions if, in his opinion, their application in full will, 
in any case, cause injustice to any interested party. 
Appeals lie to the Collector from the orders of a 
Consolidation Officer, deciding an objection, regarding 
compensation and modifying the transfer of rights and 
liabilities. The consolidation scheme does not become 
final until the Collector has decided all the appeals and 
has passed an order confirming it. The Collector is 
empowered to call for records and examine them for 
the purpose of satisfying himself as to the legality and 
propriety of the order passed and as to the regularity 
of the proceedings and to refer the case for orders 
of the Board of Revenue if he is of opinion that the 
order of the Consolidation Officer should be varied, 
cancelled or reversed. The Board has got revisional 
powers in cases in which the Officer deciding the case 
appears to have exercised a jurisdiction not vested in 
him by law or to have failed to exercise a jurisdiction so 
vested or to have acted in the exercise of jurisdiction 
illegally or with substantial irregularity. It is since 
ascertained that consolidation by compulsion was given 
up and consolidation by panchayet was tried and even 
this was given up. In 1947 the U.P. Government 
ordered the stay of all consolidation proceedings pending 
reorganization of the system of consolidation. 
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31. The Madhya Pradesh —The Madhya Pradesh 
initiated consolidation by passing the necessary legislation. 
The Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1928, was applied to 
Chattisgarh division. The main principle of the Act is 
that when one-half of the villagers holding two-thirds of the 
land desire consolidation, a Special Officer prepares a 
scheme with the assistance of a panchayet and the scheme 
is submitted to the Settlement Commissioner for confir¬ 
mation, Up to 1937, the holdings of nearly a lakh of 
permanent holders, covering an area of about 1,133,000 
acres and split up into 2,433,000 fragments, were consoli¬ 
dated into 361,000 compact blocks. 

32. Madras .—It is stated that an attempt was made 
in Madras in 1936 to consolidate holdings through the 
co-operative movement and was abandoned as it failed. 
The absence of special legislation is said to be one of the 
causes of failure. One of the reasons which weighed with 
the Madras Government in abandoning the experiment 
was that “ so long as sub-division has to go on, any 
attempt at consolidation of holdings was bound to fail.” 
The Famine Inquiry Commission opine that the 
importance of this consideration has been overestimated 
and that as the occasion for sub-dividing a holding arises 
only at relatively long intervals, the benefit of consoli¬ 
dation, once effected, is likely to be experienced fora 
considerable time. They also endorse the observation of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture that the progress 
of consolidation operations will have some educative 
effect and promote the habit of carrying out partitions 
with the minimum of fragmentation. 

33. Bombay .—The main provisions of the Bombay 
Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation of 
Holdings Act, 1947 (Appendix VII), fall into two parts, 
viz., those dealing with prevention of fragmentation and 
those dealing with consolidation of holdings. The 
Government may, after such enquiry as it deems fit and 
after consultation with the District Advisory Committee 
appointed by it, provisionally settle for any class of land 
in any local area the minimum area that can be profitably 
cultivated as a separate plot. These provisionally settled 
minimum areas are to be published and objections invited 
thereto. After considering the objections, if any, 
received within three months from the date of publication 
of the provisionally settled minimum areas, and making 
such further enquiry as is deemed fit, the standard area 
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for each class of land in a local area is determined by 
Government. Such standard area can be revised in the 
same manner as that prescribed for fixing it originally. 
All plots of land less in extent than the appropriate 
standard area become “ fragments.” These fragments 
shall be entered as such in the Record of Rights or other 
village record and notice of such entries given in the 
manner prescribed for giving notice of an entry in the 
register of mutations. After the issue of such a notice, 
no person shall transfer any fragment unless thereby the 
fragment becomes merged in a contiguous survey number 
or recognised sub-division of a survey number. Also, no 
such fragment shall be leased to any person other than a 
person cultivating any land which is contiguous to the 
fragment. No land shall be transferred or partitioned so 
as to create a fragment. The transfer or partition of any 
land contrary to the provisions of the Act is void and the 
owner of any land so transferred or partitioned shall also 
be liable to pay fine not exceeding Rs. 250. Any owner 
of a fragment may transfer it to Government on payment 
of compensation determined by the Collector in accordance 
with the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act. While 
executing decrees of civil courts no partition or separation 
of a share shall be made so as to create a fragment. No 
land shall be acquired by the Government or any local 
authority or sold at any sale held under the orders of any 
court so as to leave a fragment. 

34. A scheme of consolidation shall be prepared by 
the consolidation officer after the Government have 
notified the intention to make a scheme for the consoli¬ 
dation of holdings in specified village or villages or part 
thereof. The scheme shall provide for payment of 
compensation to any owner who is allotted a holding of 
less market value than that of his original holding and 
for the recovery of compensation from any owner who is 
allotted a holding of greater market value than that of 
his original holding, the amount of compensation being 
determined, as far as practicable, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Land Acquisition Act. The draft 
scheme has to be published calling for objections and the 
consolidation officer has to consider the objections 
received within 30 days and submit the scheme with such 
amendments as he considers to be necessary, together 
with his remarks on the objections, to the Settlement 
Commissioner. The amended scheme has also to be 
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published. The scheme shall be confirmed by the 
Settlement Commissioner if no objections are received 
within thirty days of the publication of the draft scheme 
or amended draft scheme as the case may be. If any 
objections are received to the amended draft scheme the 
Settlement Commissioner has to submit it to Government 
with such modifications as he considers necessary, after 
taking the objections into consideration. It is open to 
Government to confirm the scheme with or without 
modifications or refuse to confirm it. After the scheme 
has been confirmed and published, possession of the new 
plots may be given forthwith if all the owners agree and, 
if they do not agree, possession of the new holdings shall 
be given from the commencement of the agricultural year 
next following the date of publication of the confirmed 
scheme. The compensation recoverable from any owner 
under the scheme has to be deposited before possession of 
the new holding is given. During the continuance of the 
consolidation proceedings the consolidation officer is 
empowered to exercise the powers of a Revenue Officer 
under certain Acts and all proceedings under these Acts 
pending at the time of preparation of the draft scheme 
are transferred to him. The forfeiture or sale for arrears 
of Land Revenue of any land included in a scheme for 
consolidation is stayed and the transfer of land included 
in the scheme is banned during the continuance of the 
consolidation proceedings. The rights of an owner in the 
original holding are transferred to the new holding as also 
the encumbrances. The lessee, mortgagee creditor or 
other encumbrancer is entitled to the payment of 
compensation by the owner if the market value of the 
new holding is less than the market value of the original 
holding. Disputes regarding the apportionment of 
compensation have to be referred to the decision of the 
District Courts and disposed of under the provisions of 
the relevant sections of the Land Acquisition Act. 
Transfers of consolidated holdings have to be in 
accordance with such conditions as may be prescribed and 
the written permission of the Government is required for 
the subdivision of such a holding. The East Punjab Act 
follows the Bombay Act except for some minor additions 
regarding procedure. 

35. After examining the schemes and measures 
adopted in the Madhya Pradesh, the Punjab and Baroda, 
and taking into consideration the views expressed by the 
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Royal Commission on Agriculture, the Committee consti¬ 
tuted by the Government of Mysore in 1931 made the 
following recommendations: 

(1) Propaganda may be undertaken by the Co¬ 
operative Department with a view to familiarising the 
rural population with the ideas of consolidation and its 
advantages. 

(2) (a) An Act may be passed on the lines of the 
Central Provinces Consolidation of Holdings Act providing 
for consolidation to be carried out in villages where a 
majority of the owners holding a certain minimum area 
of the land have agreed to the preparation of a scheme of 
consolidation. 

(6) The scheme should be prepared only when 
there is a practical consensus among the landholders. 

(c) Such a scheme should be open to discussion and 
amendment upon objection raised by the landowners and 
it should come into effect only when it is confirmed by a 
higher authority, i.e., the Deputy Commissioner of the 
District, an appeal being allowed to a tribunal consisting 
of the Revenue Commissioner and the Director of Land 
Records. 

(d) The jurisdiction of the Civil Courts may be 
excluded. 

(e) Exemption may be given from the payment of 
stamp duties and other fees. 

(/) In the initial stages the entire cost of the 
establishment may be borne by Government. 

36. The Committee have concluded their report 
with the following observations :— 

“ The Committee do not expect that measures for 
consolidation will find immediate favour with the land 
holding classes or that their progress will be otherwise 
than slow. But as pointed out by the Royal Commission 
‘ the main policy of any Government in embarking upon 
a campaign for the consolidation of holdings must be to 
achieve progress by education ’ and education in such 
matters is a necessarily slow and difficult process. None- 
the-less, the Commission pertinently observe ‘ difficulties 
should not be allowed to become an excuse for inactivity ’ 
and ‘ the initiative should not be left to the spontaneous 
action of the rightholders.’ ‘ The State should undertake 
propaganda work, should explore the whole situation and 
should also bear the costs in the earlier stages.” 
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“ It is in the spirit of this advice, and upon the 
lines generally approved by the Royal Commission, that 
this Committee have formulated their recommendations. 
They believe that efforts for consolidation of holdings, if 
persisted in sufficiently long, cannot fail to produce 
tangible results and that at the worst they will have 
served as a much needed and useful propaganda.” 

37. Government do not, however, appear to have 
passed any orders on the report of the Committee which 
was published in November 1935 to ascertain public 
opinion before coming to a decision on the recommenda¬ 
tions. 

38. The Famine Inquiry Commission has 
recommended that the consolidation of holdings on the 
lines 1 followed with considerable success in the Punjab 
and the Central Provinces should be undertaken in all 
provinces, the areas where fragmentation is a serious evil 
being located by special enquiry and taken up first for 
consolidation operations, to facilitate which, the stamp 
duties and registration charges should be remitted and 
fees for encumbrance certificates waived. 

39. The Famine Inquiry Commission has also opined 
that one of the contributory causes of fragmentation, 
apart from the manner in which partitions are effected, is 
the existence of unrestricted rights of transfer and has 
drawn attention to the finding of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture that where restrictions were imposed on 
the alienation of land, the process of sub-division has been 
checked to some extent. Pre-emption as a means of 
preventing fragmentation has been described as follows : 
“ It should be made obligatory on a person wishing to sell 
his share in a holding to offer the same to one or more of 
his co-sharers, and if none of them was willing to purchase 
the same, to the holder of one of the adjoining lands. In 
order to prevent the vendor from taking the plea that no 
one among his co-sharers or neighbouring tenants is 
prepared to offer a reasonable price, provision may be 
made to enable the co-sharer or the adjacent tenant, 
willing to buy the land, to move a court of law to fix the 
value "of the land which the vendor must accept.” The 
Famine Inquiry Commission has commended this proposal, 
addinthat in place of the “ court of law ” some simple 
arbitral machinery would be more desirable. 

40. In other countries also, causes similar to those 
operating in India have led to excessive sub-division and 
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fragmentation of land. To remedy these evils attempts 
have been made to create and to maintain reasonably 
sizdd and reasonably situated economic holdings for 
peasant farmers through drastic legislation involving the 
principles of— 

(а) compulsory expropriation ; 

(б) compulsion on all concerned to accept restrip- 
ment when a certain fraction of the landholders desire it; 

(c) subsequent indivisibility of the reconstituted 
holding; 

(d) exemption of the reconstituted holding from 
seizure for debt; 

(e) not allowing the reconstituted holding to be 
combined with other holdings. 

As a result of such remedial measures, the value of 
land is said to have trebled in some cases, and to have 
increased over 60% in others, the general consensus of 
opinion being that yields of crops have increased, while 
the cost of production has been reduced. 

41. Definition of economic holding nerves no useful 
purpose.— We now propose to examine if it is possible to 
define an economic holding in Mysore. We have already 
referred to the views as to what is an “ economic ” 
holding (Chapter Y- • Para 11) expressed in the replies to our 
questionnaire. The Congress Agrarian Reforms Commit¬ 
tee, presided over by Sri J. C. Ivumarappa, have classified 
holdings into the following groups : 

( 1 ) Economic holding. —The size of an economic 
holding has to be determined according to the agronomic 
conditions of the different regions, so as to afford a 
reasonable standard of living to the cultivator and to 
provide full employment to a family of normal size and a 
pair of bullocks. 

(2) . Basic holding.— Recognizing the very large per¬ 
centage of holdings below the economic size, the Com¬ 
mittee have evolved the concept of a basic holding, which 
though smaller than an economic holding, would not be 
palpably uneconomic from the point of view of efficiency 
of agricultural operations. These holdings, though un¬ 
economic in the sense of being unable to provide a 
reasonable standard of living to the cultivattor, may not 
be inefficient for the purposes of agricultural operations. 

(3) Optimum holding. —The Committee have opined 
that there should also be a ceiling to the limit of holdings 
and recommend three times the size of the economic 
holding as the ceiling limit. 

t -n o ft 
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The Hyderabad Agrarian Reforms Committee have 
defined an economic holding as one which would secure 
for the cultivator an income of about Rs. 150 per month. 
They point out that the income of an industrial worker 
is nowadays not less than Rs. 50 per month and generally 
more than one member of a worker’s family earns this 
wage and as minimum wage to be adopted for agricultural 
labour would approximate to the figure given above, they 
consider that a holding cannot be considered “ economic ” 
unless it yields an income of Rs. 150 per month to a 
farmer and his family consisting in all of five persons, 
there being no reason to condemn a peasant cultivating 
his own land and contributing not only his own labour 
and that of his dependents but also some capital and 
taking risks inherent in agriculture, to a lower standard 
of living than that of persons engaged in other occupa¬ 
tions. They have defined a minimum basic holding as 
that which just pays the cost of cultivation in a normal 
year and suggested ten times the size of the “ economic ” 
holding as the maximum holding. 

Sir Manilal Nanavati’s idea of a medium holding has 
already been referred to. 

We are of opinion that there is no point in trying to 
determine whatan “ economic ” holding is, as there is no 
possibility of any action being taken to create and 
maintain such holdings until comprehensive plans are 
worked out for agricultural reconstruction, also providing 
for alternative avenues of employment for the persons 
displaced by the creation of economic holdings. Any 
attempt to create such economic holdings, without 
providing for alternative employment, would create a 
large mass of unemployed persons who would be ready 
material for any subversive propaganda. Hence we do 
not propose to undertake the task of defining an 
“ economic ” holding for Mysore. 

42. Basic holding .—We are, at the same time, of 
opinion that it is necessary to prevent holdings being 
subdivided below the minimum necessary for maintaining 
the efficiency of agricultural operations. This is of vital 
importance if agricultural production should be 
maintained and increased. We recommend that basic 
holdings, below which sub-division should not be allowed 
in future in the interests of agricultural production, 
should consist of five acres of dry land, or two acres of 
wet land or one acre of garden land. In reaching these 
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figures we Lave kept in view the extent which an 
ordinary family of five persons having a pair of bullocks 
could cultivate conveniently. While we are aware that such 
small holdings can neither give the income necessary for 
a reasonable standard of life to a family of five persons, 
nor keep them fully employed, we feel that a family 
owning such a basic holding can manage with subsidiary 
occupations or by working for wages in spare time. As 
further sub-division into bits less than the basic holding 
will be prohibited, it is necessary to have fairly low 
limits for the extent of such holdings. Larger limits 
would have been unsuitable in the absence of plans to 
deal with the persons who become landless on account of 
the prevention of further sub-division. We, however, feel 
that the “ Keeremadies ” (small plots allotted for 
communal vegetable growing) in villages though very 
small in extent, often less than a gunta, are very neces¬ 
sary for village economy and should not come within the 
operation of the prohibition against sub-division. Any 
restriction on their sub-division will upset the economy 
of the villages. 

43. View* on proposed methods of preventing sub¬ 
division, and fragmentation and effecting consolidation of 
holdings. — Part II of our Questionnaire contains seven 
questions intended to elicit the views regarding the exist¬ 
ence of the evils of sub-division and fragmentation and 
the applicability to .Mysore of the several methods proposed 
to tackle them. While the replies generally admit the 
existence of fragmentation, it is also opined that there is 
little scope for voluntary consolidation, and that legis¬ 
lation enabling compulsory consolidation is necessary. 
There are a few replies approving of the proposal to 
amend the laws of inheritance so as to make agricultural 
land pass on to a single heir, but the consensus of opinion 
is in favour of fixing a minimum extent for sub-divisions 
in partitions and other transactions. The levy of a 
minimum tax on all holdings, irrespective of the extent, 
is not considered to operate as a check to further sub¬ 
division and fragmentation while exemption of 
uneconomic holdings is held to encourage sub-division. 
A few replies favour the exemption of a consolidated 
economic holding from tax but the general opinion is 
that sub-division below specified limits should be 
prevented. The Economists on the staff of the University 
favour the prevention of sub-division below a specified 
limit but not the exemption of a consolidated economic 
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holding from tax. The Socialist Party has referred with 
approval to the Bombay Act on consolidation of holdings 
and has also favoured exemption of a consolidated 
‘ economic ’ holding from tax. 

44. Committee s views on the measures to be adopted 
in Mysore for preventing sub-division and fragmentation 
and for encouraging consolidation. —We are of the view 
that there should be statutory prohibition on the creation 
of fragments, whose extent is less than a basic holding, 
during partition suits, transfers, etc., on the analogy of 
provision of the Partition Act (Act III of 1913). We do 
not favour the levy of a penal assessment on such 
fragments so as to discourage the possession of such 
holdings in view of our earlier recommendation to grant 
relief to small holders. We consider it necessary that 
adequate safeguards should be devised to ensure that the 
measures for prevention of fragmentation do not create 
a large number of landless agriculturists. Persons who 
do not get their share of ancestral land in view of the 
prohibition on the further sub-division of holdings below 
the basic level should be encouraged to settle in new 
lands to be granted by Government, with a high priority, 
for the purpose and also helped by means of loans and 
other facilities. As there are large extents of land in the 
State still to be brought under cultivation, all persons 
who intend to take up agriculture can be settled, though 
it may be in districts other than their home districts. 
As fragmentation in farming is a greater evil than 
fragmentation in ownership, there should be prohibition 
on the splitting up of a holding below the basic limit 
for purposes of leasing also. 

We consider that for facilitating consolidation of 
holdings Government should have power by statute to 
introduce a scheme of consolidation in any area where it 
considers such a scheme necessary. The Act should also 
make it mandatory on the part of Government to take 
such action on the application of not less than half the 
holders of the village owning not less than two-thirds of 
the occupied area in such village. We further feel that 
while the ideal should be to secure that all holdings are 
as nearly as possible equal to the basic holdings, for 
immediate purposes there should be a guarantee that no 
person will be deprived of the land held by him under 
a scheme of consolidation, however small the extent of 
such lands might be. Any scheme of consolidation 
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should ensure that all persons holding land in the 
village are given lands in exchange in other places, the 
extent or the productive capacity of such exchange lands 
being as nearly as possible. As an inducement to voluntary 
consolidation, stamp duties, registration fees and fees for 
grant of encumbrance certificates may be waived in 
respect of documents relating to consolidation proceedings. 


45. Provisions of Bombay Act generally suitable .— 
The provisions of the Bombay Prevention of Fragmenta¬ 
tion and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947 (Appendix 
VII), are generally suitable for application to Mysore and 
may be adopted with such modifications as may be 
necessary to provide for the points raised in the prece¬ 
ding paragraphs and not already provided for in the Act. 
We are not, however, in favour of absolute prohibition 
of the transfer of a fragment except to the neighbour so 
that it may become merged in a contiguous survey 
number, contained in Section 7(1) of the Bombay Act. 
Such an absolute prohibition would work as a hardship 
as the neighbour may not always be in a position to buy 
the land or pay its market value. It would be sufficient 
if a right of pre-emption is given to the neighbouring 
holder so that the fragment could become merged in a 
basic holding. 

46. Legislation to be enforced only gradually. —We 
would like to point out that mere passing of legislation 
will not be of much use, as at least in the initial stages, 
a great deal of persuasion would be necessary to bring 
home to the ryots the benefits of consolidation. Efforts 
should therefore be made, as far as possible, to secure 
consolidation of holdings on a voluntary basis and by 
inducements such as offer of fresh lands in available 


places, though the legislation might be useful in cases 
where the proceedings are held up on account of the 
opposition of one or two recalcitrant holders. Measures 
taken to prevent fragmentation and to encourage consoli¬ 
dation should be imposed gradually, and not all of a 
sudden, so as to allow sufficient time to the people to 
accustom themselves to the new conditions. 


47. We have not considered the question of 
imposing a ceiling limit to holdings in this chapter, as 
it was not specifically mentioned in the terms of reference. 
We have however discussed it in a subsequent chapter 
dealing with the general recommendations of the 
Committee. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Remissions. 

As has been stated, the land revenue system in 
Mysore is modelled on the Bombay system and the 
authors of the Joint Report of 1847 opined as follows : 
“ All abatement of the established assessment should be 
regarded as exceptional to the ordinary management of 
surveyed districts and should not be made unless for 
special and urgent considerations which cannot be 
provided for by general rules.” It was claimed that the 
fixed money assessment under the new system was 
moderate so that it could be collected regularly and the 
necessity for constant remissions and resultant peculation 
was done away with. The 1902 resolution of the 
Government of India on Land Revenue Policy stated 
that in theory the Government revenue represents the 
sum that may fairly be demanded on an average of 
seasons and that it is assessed in the belief that culti¬ 
vators will save from the surplus of good years to meet 
the deficit in bad. It was however recognized that there 
is necessity for greater elasticity where the produce of the 
land is liable to great and frequent fluctuations owing 
to failure of irrigation or the viscissitudes of the season 
and the Government of India were convinced of the 
desirability of granting prompt relief, by a more general 
resort to reduction of assessment, in cases of local 
deterioration, where such reduction cannot be claimed 
under the terms of the settlement. Even in 1902 the 
revenue systems of Madras and the Punjab contained 
special provisions for the remission of revenue for failure 
of crops on lands capable of being supplied by State 
Irrigation Works. In Madras, no revenue was charged 
on irrigable land the produce of which did not mature 
owing to the failure of the water supply ; and in the 
Punjab, this principle had received a further develop¬ 
ment, a deficiency of produce, not amounting to total 
failure, entitling the ryot to a proportionate abatement 
of the assessment rate. The only exceptions to the rule 
that lands which are dependent upon the rainfall pay a 
fixed assessment irrespective of their produce were the 
unirrigated lands in the ryotwari areas of Assam and 
Burma, which were ordinarily exempt from assessment 
if left unsown. The remission rules now in force 
in other parts of India are discussed in detail in 
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Appendix VIII which contains extracts from the 
Remission Rules. Notes furnished by the Provincial 
Governments also make a brief reference to the Remission 
Rules and these are found in Appendix III. 

2. It will be seen that these rules generally provide 
for relief in case of failure of crops on irrigated lands due 
to inadequate supply of water and also in case of general 
failure of crops due to widespread calamities. The 
relief in case of failure of crops on irrigated lands is 
generally remission, but for widespread calamities, 
suspension is resorted to first and the suspended portion 
remitted if the conditions continue to be adverse during 
the succeeding year or years. Detailed rules have been 
framed for the guidance of officers entrusted with the 
framing of crop estimates and also laying down the 
proportion of the suspended revenue to be recovered in 
the succeeding year according the estimated crop of that 
year. 

3. Remission Rules in Mysore .—The first rules 
regarding grant of suspensions and remissions on account 
of adverse seasonal conditions were issued with G.O. 
No. R. 3748-58—L.R. 502-17-10, dated the 4th February 
1922.. There were no specific rules prior to 1922 and 
when occasions for grant of relief arose, as in 1908-09, 
Government passed special orders for the occasion. The 
rules of 1922 were mainly based on the Bombay system 
at the time, but the latter was not adopted in full being 
considered too complex. These rules of 1922 provided 
that when, owing to failure of rains throughout a tract, 
any tank did not receive an adequate supply of water, 
and more than half the area under it was left unculti¬ 
vated, or if cultivated, yielded a crop of not more than 
four annas, the recovery of half the wet assessment on 
all wet lands under it should be suspended, provided 
the tract was already so impoverished, or the previous 
harvests had been so poor as to require such a measure 
of relief. The suspended assessment was to be collected 
during the following year unless there was a failure of 
crop in that year also, in which case it was to be remitted. 
The relief afforded by the above order was found 
inadequate during the severe distress in parts of Kolar 
and Tumkur Districts in 1923-24 and 1924-25 and, as a 
special case, some of the rules were relaxed and remission 
of half the assessment on wet lands was sanctioned in 
some taluks in lieu of suspension. The Revenue 
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Commissioner was also authorized to sanction suspensions 
of half wet assessment in areas where there was a total 
failure of crops or the out-turn was less than four annas. 
The collection of half garden assessment under tanks, 
wells and talapariges (natural springs) and of half wet 
assessment under wells and talapariges was also suspended 
for one year during 1923-24 in the affected taluks. 
A large portion of the suspended assessment of the previous 
year was remitted during 1924-25 and fresh suspensions 
were also sanctioned. 

4. In view of numerous representations and resolu¬ 
tions urging a revision of the suspension and remission rules 
of 1922 so as to make them more liberal and the grant of 
relief more prompt, revised rules were issued with G.O. 
No. R. 14-25—L.R. 149-24-74, dated the 3rd October 
1925. These revised rules continue to be in force, though 
modified slightly from time to time, and are as 
follows :— 

(1) When, owing to inadequate rainfall through¬ 
out any tract, a large number of tanks in the tract does 
not receive an adequate supply of water and talapariges, 
if any, in the tract run dry, the Deputy Commissioner 
concerned will make a detailed report about the condi¬ 
tion of the tract through the Revenue Commissioner so 
as to reach Government before the end of January. 

(2) The Government will, on receipt of such report, 
if they are satisfied that the tract is already so impo¬ 
verished, or the previous harvests have been so poor as to 
render a measure a relief necessary, notify that a 
remission not exceeding half the wet and garden 
assessment under the affected tanks and talapariges in 
the tract may be granted. 

(3) The power of sanctioning remission to indivi¬ 
dual holders of lands under the concerned tanks and 
talapariges, in the tract so notified by Government, will 
rest with the Deputy Commissioner after the tract is 
notified by Government as entitled to remission. 

(4) Remission will be granted only when more 
than half the area of wet and garden lands, excluding 
those under perennial garden crops like areca and 
cocoanut, under the particular tank or talaparige affected, 
has remained uncultivated, or has, even though culti¬ 
vated, yielded a crop of not more than four annas. 

In cases in which wet and garden lands excluding 
those under perennial crops like areca and cocoanut have 
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been cultivated with dry crops with an yield of not less 
than eight annas the remission allowable will be half the 
difference between the wet rate on the land concerned 
and the average rate of dry assessment prevailing in the 
village. 

* + 

(Rules 5 to 8 relating to the procedure to be 
adopted by the local officers are not reproduced.) 

5. The above rules are applicable only to lands 
under tanks and talapariges and not to those under river 
and other channels, the supply of which is more or less 
certain and assured. They do not also apply to lands 
under tanks and talapariges cultivated with perennial 
garden crops like areca and cocoanut. In G.O. No. 
R. 4229-40—L.R. 489-26-4, dated 1st December 1927, 
it was laid that the lands constituting the atchkat of 
a tank will be treated as a “tract” for the purposes 
of grant of remission and that they will be entitled, 
if the other conditions governing the grant of relief are 
satisfied. By G.O. No. R. 466-68—L.R. 397-81-19, 
dated 21st July 1932, the benefit of remission under 
the above rules was extended to lands under channels 
and hallas, which are more precarious sources of water 
supply than tanks and talapariges. The remission is 
however limited to the difference between the wet 
assessment levied on the particular land and the highest 
dry assessment prevailing in the locality. The rules 
relating to remission were made appl icable to Chowthayi 
tanks also in G.O. No. R. 1545-54—R.M. 6-31-134, 
dated 15—16th September 1932, but the quantum of 
remission including chowthayi is limited to half wet 
assessment in the case of such tanks. With a view to 
granting greater relief to the ryots, the condition requir¬ 
ing the failure of previous harvests for the purpose of 
granting remission of half wet assessment was removed 
by G.O. No. R. 3329—R.M. 5-38-1, dated 16th January 
1939. r phe benefit of seasonal remissions was extended 
to rainfed (Makki) wet lands as per G.O. No. R. 3855-64— 
R.M. 53-38-1, dated 10th February 1939. 

6. Up to 1939 the remission rules had no provision 
for the remission of dry assessment on account of loss of 
crops arising from the failure or insufficiency of rains. 
In tracts which suffered severely by drought, Government 
were sanctioning suspension of revenue and even remission 
of a part of the demand as a special concession outside 
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the rules whenever occasion demanded. Provision for the 
remission of assessment on dry lands was first incorporated 
in the remission rules by G.O. No. 753-64—R.M. 49-38-29, 
dated 29th July 1939. These rules authorise the Deputy 
Commissioners of districts to grant suspension of one- 
fourth assessment if throughout any tract there is a partial 
or total failure or destruction of the crops on account of 
drought or other cause, the suspended revenue being 
normally collected in the following year along with the 
assessment of that year and remitted altogether if the 
crops fail even during the year following the suspension 
of revenue. A hobli is to be treated as a tract for the 
purposes of suspension of dry assessment. 

7. The above rules are applicable when the distress 
is not widespread but is confined to small areas. They 
are liberalised to a considerable extent when there is 
widespread distress even as special concessions were being 
granted during widespread distress before the remission 
rules came into force. During 1945-46, when there were 
signs of distress in Chitaldrug, Kolar and Turakur 
Districts and parts of Shimoga, Chikmagalur and Mandya 
Districts, remission and suspension of revenue were 
granted on a more liberal scale than the rules governing 
the ordinary seasonal remissions permitted. The 
following additional concessions were granted as per 
G.O. R. No. 5177—R.M. 37-45-47, dated the 30th 
January 1946: — 

(i) Suspension of the collection of the balance of 

wet and garden assessment. 

(ii) Remission of one-half of the dry assessment 

and suspension of the other half. 

(iii) A revenue village to be treated as the unit for 

grant of concessions instead of a hobli under 
the ordinary rules. 

(iv) The condition of the previous harvests to be 

immaterial in deciding the grant of conces¬ 
sions. 

8. In addition to the above rules which relate to 
the grant of relief for failure of crops due to adverse 
seasonal conditions, there are rules relating to the grant 
of relief where the sources of irrigation fail on account of 
breach of a tank or drying up of a talaparige. The 
“ Breached Tank Remission Rules ” provide that when 
by breaching or any other accident a tank or other work 
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of irrigation is not available for irrigation, a temporary 
reduced assessment of half the full wet assessment on 
lands situated under such tank or other work, during the 
first year of breach and during succeeding years during 
which the tank or other work may remain unrestored 
and unavailable for irrigation, may be levied. This 
remission is to be granted without reference to any dry 
crops which may be raised but is not admissable in the 
case of lands which, by their situation, are capable of 
being cultivated with wet crops notwithstanding the 
breach of the tank. When a tank is, for all practical 
purposes, abandoned for an indefinite period and no wet 
crops have been raised under it for three successive years, 
only the maximum dry assessment prevailing in the 
village is to be levied on the atchkat lands. 

9. The talaparige remission rules issued with 
G.O. No. 402-04— R.M. 6-29-115, dated the 19th July 
1930, provide for different degrees of relief accord¬ 
ing as the talaparige has gone dry or failed conti¬ 
nuously, or the failure is only temporary or the level 
of water in it has run so low as to necessitate 
baling. If a talaparige has either gone dry or failed 
continuously, and if in consequence only dry crops are 
being raised and can be raised on the lands thereunder, 
only dry assessment is to be levied and the difference 
between the wet or garden assessment and the dry 
assessment remitted every year until the land is classed 
as dry again during resettlement. If the failure of the 
talaparige has been only temporary with the result that 
only dry crops could be raised on a certain area under it, 
a reinission of three-fourths of the existing wet or garden 
assessment is to be given subject to the condition that 
the balance levied works out at a rate not less than the 
maximum dry rate in the locality. If the level in a 
talaparige has run so low as to necessitate baling, a 
remission of half the existing wet or garden assessment 
is to be given. 

10. The remission rules in other parts of India are 
decidedly more liberal than those in Mysore, though the 
latter have also been progressively liberalised. While the 
rules of the other States provide for remission of the full 
water rate on irrigated lands when the crop fails 
completely or the out-turn does not exceed four annas, 
the Mysore rules provide for remission of half wet assess¬ 
ment only in such cases. The recovery of only one-fourth 
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of the dry assessment can be suspended in Mysore if there 
is partial or total destruction of crops, the out-turn not 
exceeding four annas, while the full assessment will be sus¬ 
pended in other places under similar circumstances. Also, 
the Mysore rules do not contain any provision for relief in 
respect of areas where the average yield is more than four 
annas but less than eight annas, though such areas also 
would require some relief on the basis of the conclusion of 
the Famine Commission of 1901 that “relief will not 
ordinarily be required when there is half a normal crop.” 
It is also doubtful if a further liberalisation of the 
remission rules can be denied on the ground that the 
assessments in Mysore are lighter. The incidence of land 
revenue in the areas whose remission rules are given in 
Appendix VIII is as follows :— 



Inoidence per acre 

Iucidenoe per acr 


of the total area. 

of cultivated area 


Rs. a. p. 

Rb. a. p. 

Madras (Ryotwari traetu 1030-04) 

1 15 1 

2 9 10 

Punjab (1936-87) 

16 7 

1 12 7 

Bombay (1935-36) 

1 i 10 

1 7 11 

0. P. and Ilerar (Ryotwar 1936-37) 

10 5 

1 6 10 

Coorg (Settlement Report) 

19 6 

... 


For Mysore, the incidence is Its. 1-7-11 per acre of total 
area and Its. 1-15-10 per acre of cultivated land (Season 
and Crop Report for 1944-45) and hence it is not possible 
to accept that the assessments in Mysore are lighter. 

11. Views on the Adequacy of the Remission Rules— 
The Agriculturists Relief Committee constituted in 1934 
have made the following observations regarding the 
Remission Rules :— 

“We have examined the rules relating to the 
grant of remission of wet assessment under tanks and 
consider that under present conditions, the rules need to 
be liberalised on the lines indicated below. 

“ Under the existing rules, the remission of half 
the assessment is granted provided more than half the 
area of wet lands under the tank has remained unculti¬ 
vated or, if cultivated, has yielded a crop of not more 
than four annas and provided further the tract has 
already been so impoverished or the previous years’ 
harvests have been so poor as to render such a measure 
of relief necessary. The second condition was relaxed 
last year in view of the depression and the Deputy Com¬ 
missioners were instructed not to withhold the submission 
of recommendations for remissions in cases which satisfied 
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the other conditions of eligibility, merely on the ground 
that the previous harvests in the tract had been normal. 
As the economic depression still continues, we consider 
that this restrictive condition should be suspended during 
the current year also. As regards the other condition, 
viz ., that more than half the area should have remained 
uncultivated, it may be observed that even in normal 
years the entire achkat under certain tanks may not be 
cultivated and this difficulty is increased during the 
current year owing to insufficient rainfall in many parts 
of the State. We propose, therefore, that this condition 
might also be relaxed during the current year. 

“As regards the quantum of remission, one-half of 
the wet assessment is ordinarily remitted ; but in cases 
where dry crops are raised with a yield of more than 
eight annas, rhe amount remitted is one-half of the 
difference between the wet and dry rates. It is considered 
that a more liberal treatment is due in respect of lands 
which are not cultivated at all, or if cultivated, have 
yielded a. crop of less than four annas, as in such cases, 
the return to the ryot, if there be any, would not even 
cover the cost of seed and other expenses of cultivation 
which he has unavailingly incurred. The majority of the 
Committee, therefore, recommend that in these cases the 
highest dry rate or hall’ the wet assessment, whichever is 
less, may be imposed and the balance remitted. 

“ Some of us, however, feel that the grant of 
remission of half the wet assessment is itself a concession 
and that the circumstances of the present situation do 
not warrant a w'holly different method being adopted for 
determining the amount of remission to be given in 
such cases 

“ In connection with the question of remission, we 
had an opportunity of examining the rules regarding the 
grant of remission of assessment on land under breached 
tanks contained in paragraph 234 of the Mysore Revenue 
Manual, Yol. I. Rule (1) of the aforesaid rules provides 
that when by breach or any other accident, a tank or 
other work of irrigation is not available for irrigation, in 
lieu of wet assessment on lands situated under such tanks 
or other work, there shall be substituted during the first 
year of the breach or accident and succeeding years during 
which the tank or other w'ork may remain unrestored and 
unavailable for irrigation, a temporary reduced assessment 
of half the full assessment which should be levied as 
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BENGAR KANDAYAM, the remaining half being shown 
in the accounts as remission without reference to any dry 
crop which may be raised. The Committee feel that, in 
such cases also, there is no justification for recovering 
anything more than dry assessment and recommend that 
if the occupant raises only dry crops and the prospect of 
the tank being repaired is remote, dry assessment in lieu 
of half the wet assessment may be levied. 

“ In view of the possible failure of crops this year 
in certain parts of the State following a series of years of 
depression, the Committee would suggest that in tracts 
where the crops have completely failed and the conditions 
border on distress, the Government may consider the 
question of granting some concession by way of remission 
of a part of the assessment on dry lands.” 

12. We had included four questions in our 
Questionnaire (Part III) with a view to ascertain public 
opinion regarding the adequacy of the existing remission 
rules and the directions in which they can be further 
liberalised. A great majority of the replies favour a 
further liberalisation of the remission rules, though a few 
suggest that the existing rules are adequate if administered 
sympathetically. There is general insistence that relief 
should be prompt and that it should invariably be 
granted when there is failure of crops on account of 
adverse seasonal conditions. The delay which generally 
occurs in the grant of relief on such occasions is specially 
mentioned by many. The replies received from persons 
residing in areas bordering Madras suggest the adoption 
of the Madras system and these generally assume that no 
assessment is levied in Madras if no crops are raised. 
The Socialist Party has commended the Punjab Remission 
Rules as the best in India. The Economists generally 
favour the application of the remission rules to water rate 
only and not to the basic tax which must be paid in all 
seasons, good or bad. Though a few replies approve of 
the adoption of Sri J. S. Chakravathy’s scheme to 
determine the quantum of remissions, the opinion is 
generally in favour of basing remissions on the existing 
system of crop estimates. 

13. Proposals for Liberalising Remission Rules in 
Mysore .—We have considered the directions in which the 
Remission Rules in Mysore can be further liberalised. 
So far as irrigated lands are concerned, we feel that the 
present system of treating the achkat under a tank as a 
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tract for purposes of granting remission should be given 
up and that the condition of crops on each individual 
survey number should be the basis for grant of relief. 
We also feel that the remission of only half the assess¬ 
ment is not a sufficient concession in such cases and we 
recommend that, where wet crops could not be raised on 
irrigated land on account of insufficiency of water, only 
dry assessment should be levied, the entire portion of 
the assessment attributable to irrigation charges being 
waived. Where the ryot has commenced wet cultivation 
and crops fail thereafter, even the dry assessment should 
not be recovered, as in addition to losing his crop, the 
ryot also loses the seeds and labour invested by him. 
In this connection we would like to add that the tank 
survey in Mysore was conducted nearly 50 years back and 
that the achkat under tanks has increased considerably 
without having any regard to the capacity of the tanks. 
The capacity of the tanks has also diminished due to 
silting up. Many a time, crops in the entire achkat are 
lost because the water supply is inadequate to feed the 
entire achkat and voluntary restriction of wet cultivation 
is not practicable. This would result in avoidable 
economic waste and also waste of energy. We feel that 
if a tank survey is now conducted all over the State and 
the achkat of each tank is limited to the capacity 
ascertained by such a survey, the question of remission in 
case of wet lands will be obviated to a considerable extent. 

14. We have already mentioned that the general 
form of relief given in the case of dry lands is suspension 
in the first year followed by remission in the succeeding 
year if the conditions did not improve. In this connec¬ 
tion we would like to point out that most of the non¬ 
official members of the Bombay Land Revenue Assessment 
Committee were in favour of outright remission and they 
considered that the system of suspension was really of no 
benefit to the agriculturist. They felt that the system 
of suspensions works harshly at the time of recovering 
the suspended land revenue. We are in full agreement 
with the above views of the non-official members of the 
Bombay Land Revenue Assessment Committee. We 
would also like to point out here that the Government of 
Mysore reached the same conclusion as long back as in 
1925 when the Remission Rules of 1922 which provided for 
suspension in the first instance and remissions later on 
were replaced by rules providing for remission itself in 
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the first instance in view of the representations made in 
the Representative Assembly. We do not, therefore, 
favour the introduction of suspensions in the case of dry 
lands and we feel that remission should be sanctioned 
outright in the case of dry lands also when the crops 
fail due to adverse seasonal conditions or widespread 
calamity. The scale of such remission should be as 
follows :— 

Crop below six annas 

Crop between six annas and eight 

annas 

Crop above eight annas 
the Normal crop being sixteen annas. 

For purposes of remission of the dry assessment, the 
village should be taken as the tract and the condition of 
crops in the tract should determine the necessity or 
otherwise for remission. 

15. We feel that till very recently there was 
hesitancy on the part of Revenue Officers to recommend 
grant of remissions. We are aware that remissions are 
being sanctioned on a liberal scale recently and at the 
same time we would like Government to impress on all 
the revenue officers that they should make it a point to 
study the condition of crops in their charges during their 
tours and recommend relief wherever it is deserved 
without waiting for people to apply for grant of relief. 
The ryot should be considered to be entitled to the relief 
as a matter of right when he is in adverse circumstances, 
just as Government claims assessment as a matter of 
right during normal periods. The feeling that remission 
is something of a concession, not wholly deserved or 
something foreign to the land revenue system, should 
disappear from the minds of all concerned. 


Full remission 

Half remission 
No remission 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Tenancy Legislation. 

The problem of tenancy arises when the landowner 
lets out the land to someone else, who then becomes the 
tenant, on terms defined by contract or custom. The 
distinction between such a tenant and a mere agricul¬ 
tural labourer is quite clearcut. The latter receives a fixed 
wage and works under the supervision and control of the 
employer. He has no right to the land and is not 
directly concerned with the produce. He merely does 
his allotted job in return for the wages and there his 
responsibility ends. A tenant works on his own. He 
agrees to pay the landowner a certain cash rent or, more 
often, a specified share of the produce. He utilises his 
own labour, also that of the members of his family and 
may, in busy seasons or otherwise as need arises, employ 
hired labour to assist him. The landowner may supply, 
besides the land, some capital and equipment; often he 
supplies only land and takes no interest in agricultural 
operations. A tenant is thus not only his own manager, 
but also in part entrepreneur: his reward fluctuates 
according to the crops he obtains and the prices they 
fetch. In India, in the Zamindari as well as in many 
cases in the ryotwari areas, the owner does not cultivate 
the land himself so that the problem of tenancy has 
become acute. 

2. The Famine Inquiry Commission have examined 
the problems arising out of the tendency for land to be 
held by occupancy right holders who do not attend to its 
efficient cultivation and who lease such lands to tenants 
on terms which inhibit such cultivation. The conditions 
in the non-zamindari areas in Sind, Punjab, Madras and 
Bombay have been described as follows by them : 

“ 3. Sind .—As far as we can ascertain, large hold¬ 
ings are more common in Sind than in other provinces and 
only about one-fifth of the land is held by small holders. 
Roughly four-fifths of the cultivated land are held by 
“ zamindars ” and the predominant method of cultivation 
is the batai or “crop-sharing” system. Under this 
system, the cultivator (hari) provides his own labour and 
that of his bullocks in return for half the crop. The 
system is believed to “ get as much out of the land as 
the quantity and quality of the labour available permits, 

L.K.s. 9 
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and shields the cultivating classes from many evils.” 
The Government of Sind have expressed the view that 
“ rack-renting is not a possibility in Sind under the 
crop-sharing system, owing to the shortage of agricul¬ 
tural labour.” It is only in cases where the zamindar 
leaves his land to a lessee who cultivates the land through 
others on the crop-sharing system that there is a tendency 
for cultivation to suffer. The reason for this is that the 
period of the lease is short, and the lessee, therefore, has 
little incentive to keep the land in good condition. The 
extent of such land, however, is less than 8 per cent of 
the total. 

4. The Punjab. —The cultivated area in the 
province for the quinquennium ending 15th June 1942 
was 31 - 17 million acres, of which 15 - 25 million acres, 
i.e., nearly one half, were cultivated by tenants-at-will. 
All these tenants-at-will are, however, not without lands 
of their own ; the majority are owner-cultivators in one 
field and tenant cultivators in the adjoining or nearby 
one. ‘ The great majority of them pay rent in kind 
(batai) and this generally amounts to half the produce. 
On land irrigated from wells, it is generally one-third 
of the produce and it may be less ; but the usual practice 
is to pay half the crop. The tenant-at-will has to bear 
the expenses of cultivation and provide the plough and 
cattle, but his landlord sometimes provides half of the 
seed.’ The Punjab Government have mentioned the 
following defects of the system. The landlord has not 
taken to mechanical farming and still looks to Govern¬ 
ment for a lead. His net profits from cultivation through 
tenants are comparatively higher and he, therefore, tends 
to feel satisfied and to show insufficient interest in 
extension of cultivation or in improvement of land or its 
method of farming. The tenants are sometimes rack- 
rented, poor and insecure and consequently have neither 
the means nor the necessary incentive to effect improve¬ 
ments.’ 

5. Madras and Bombay .—In Madras ‘ there are 
two important types of tenancy under the occupancy- 
right-holder, namely, the VARAM and the KUTHAGAI. ’ 
Under the former the tenant pays as rent a share of the 
crop, whereas under the latter he pays a fixed sum in cash 
or a fixed amount of produce. Variations occur under both 
systems depending on the nature of the land, the irriga¬ 
tion facilities, seed, manure and plough cattle provided 
by the landlord or tenant respectively and the kind of 
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crop raised. There is no information showing the extent 
of land cultivated by tenants without occupancy rights. 
As regards the incidence of the rent payable by them, 
the Madras Government observe: ‘ It cannot be said 
whether the cultivating classes are rack-rented generally 
in any area in the province, as sufficient information is 
not available. There is nothing to prevent the tenant of 
a ryotwari ryot or of an occupancy ryot or of an inamdar, 
possessing both Varams in the land, being rack-rented. 
More research to tenancy conditions is necessary. ’ 

6. The position is similar in Bombay and the 
Bombay Government have commented as follows : ‘ The 
tenant who cultivates land on lease, which is generally 
annual, is not sure how long the lands would remain in 
his possession as the landlord has power to resume the 
lands at the end of the year after giving three month’s 
notice to the tenant The tenant has thus no permanent 
interest in lands. In many cases, lands are leased on 
the crop-sharing rent, and if the tenant sows improved 
seed or puts in good manure or extra labour to improve 
the land, half of the increased produce so obtained at his 
cost goes to the landlord, and thus the tenant does not 
get a proper return on his labour and enterprise. The 
absentee landlord cares only for his annual rent and 
takes no interest in the improvement of his land or the 
introduction of improved methods of cultivation. With 
a view to give some stability to the existing tenants and 
to encourage them to take interest in the lands leased to 
them, the Tenancy Act was passed in 1941. Under this 
Act, the landlord cannot resume lands from the existing 
tenant at least for a period of ten years and cannot 
increase his rent, except for improvements carried out at 
the landlord’s expense. The Act has been applied to 
selected areas to begin with and it is proposed to extend 
it to other areas in course of time.’ 

7. The Famine Inquiry Commission have concluded 
that the proportion of land cultivated by non-occupancy 
tenants varies considerably and that the terms on which 
land held by this class of tenants also vary, though it is 
noticeable that the crop-sharing system generally predo¬ 
minates and exists in all provinces. Referring to the 
doubts and differences of opinion existing as to the 
effects of this system on the efficiency of cultivation, the 
Commission opine that it seems prima facie probable 
that production must suffer where the tenure of the 
cultivator is insecure, and the incidence of rent is so 
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heavy as to leave the cultivator an inadequate return for 
his labour and enterprise. After pointing out the 
difference of opinion as to whether half the produce is an 
excessive rent, they state that a share of produce, say 
half, may give the cultivator a fair return for his labour 
and enterprise,—where the productivity of the land is 
high but may not where it is low and that the adequacy 
of the return to the cultivator must inevitably depend 
on whether he is able to secure a sufficiently large area 
for cultivation. 

8. Views of the Famine Inquiry Commission on 
Tenancy Legislation.- The main conclusions and recom¬ 
mendations of the Famine Inquiry Commission on the 
question of Tenancy are as follows :— 

(а) The terms on which land is let by occupancy- 
right-holders to non-occupancy tenants are material 
factors in determining the efficiency of agricultural 
production. 

(б) It is desirable, in principle, that the terms of 
tenancy should be such that either the occupancy right 
holder provides the facilities necessary for efficient culti¬ 
vation, or the non-occupancy tenant holds on conditions 
as to duration of tenancy and rent which provide 
adequate incentive for efficient cultivation. 

(c) A careful investigation has to be undertaken to 
find out whether or not conditions actually prevailing in 
any tract are a handicap to an increase in agricultural 
production. 

(d) The formulation of suitable remedial measures 
will depend on the results of such investigation. The 
possibility of improving tenancy conditions through the 
spread of co-operation among farmers and the develop¬ 
ment of the principle of collective bargaining, supple¬ 
mented by arbitration, deserves to be examined. 

(e) It should be recognized that occupancy-right¬ 
holders, particularly large landholders, have a duty to 
manage their lands to the best advantage and to improve 
their productivity. The organization of large landholders 
in agricultural associations with the aim, among others, 
of improving the standard of cultivation is desirable. 
The methods by which the formation of such associations 
might be promoted and their activities stimulated and 
assisted by local officials should be studied. 

The views of Sri Manilal Nanavati (one of the 
members of the Commission) that the crop-sharing should 
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be abolished by legislation, that the State should under¬ 
take the acquisition of land from large landholders for 
resale on reasonable terms to landless cultivators and 
small holders, or in the alternative, that tenancy legis¬ 
lation should be undertaken with a view to fixing cash 
rents for lands held on the crop-sharing system and 
conferring occupancy rights on the tenants, were not 
accepted by the other members of the Commission. After 
drawing attention to the difference of opinion and the 
doubt existing about the merits of the crop-sharing 
system, the Commission point out that the system is “ as 
old as the country ’ ’ and prevails in all units and more 
especially in those areas where pressure of population on 
the land is not acute. They do not agree that the system 
is intrinsically unsound in all circumstances and add 
that if in certain areas it has been responsible for the 
inefficiency of cultivation, suitable remedies must be 
found after the detailed investigation suggested by them. 
The following reasons have been given by the Commis¬ 
sion for rejecting the other proposals of Sri Manilal 
Nanavati, viz., that large holdings should be acquired 
by the State and redistributed and that crop-share should 
be commuted into cash rents and occupancy 
rights conferred on tenants : “ The suggestion that large 
holdings should be acquired by the State and resold on 
reasonable terms to landless cultivators or small holders 
is unacceptable to us for the following reasons. First, 
we are not convinced that the change will necessarily 
tend to an increase in agricultural efficiency. A policy 
directed to inducing or compelling largeholders to apply 
their resources to more efficient cultivation of land is 
likely to yield better and quicker dividends in the shape 
of increased efficiency than the multiplication of small 
holdings. Secondly, the proposal is likely to prove 
unworkable in practice if fair compensation is paid for 
the lands acquired and the cost of acquisition is recovered 
in full from the smallholders. A large amount of capital 
outlay and a considerable amount of subsidization would 
in practice be found necessary. These could be far 
better devoted to the provision of facilities necessary for 
improving the productivity of the lard than to any 
scheme of redistribution of land.” 

“We are also not satisfied as regards the advantages 
of the alternative suggestion, namely, that cash rents 
should be fixed by law and occupancy-rights conferred on 
the tenants. This would involve the conversion of the 
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present owners into a new type of statutory rent-receivers 
at a time when the existence of rent receiving interme¬ 
diaries between the occupancy-right-holders and the 
Government is urged as a justification for the abolition 
of the permanently-settled estate system. If cash rents 
are fixed so as to approximate to an economic rent, the 
tenant is likely to be no better off, and may, in fact, be 
worse off, as a result of the change. If on the other 
hand, cash rents are fixed below the economic rent, 
it is probable that land would not be let except on the 
payment of a premium. Again with cash rents below the 
economic rent there would be scope for subinfeudation 
and steps would have to be taken to prevent subletting 
by the tenant newly invested with the occupancy right. 
The course proposed seems, therefore, likely to create 
more problems than it solves.” 

The Commission have also expressed the view that 
the settlement of tenancy conditions, fair and equitable 
to both landlord and tenant, must be a flexible process, 
capable of adaptation to varying circumstances and have 
commended the suggestion to solve the problem in the 
same way in which the improvement of labour conditions 
has been secured in industry, i.e., developing the 
principle of collective bargaining supplemented by 
arbitration. 

9. Tenanctj Legislation in Ryolwari Areas .—Tenacy 
Legislation was first undertaken in the Zamindari areas 
with a view to safeguarding the interests of the tenants who 
had been deprived by the Permanent Settlement Regula¬ 
tion of such rights as they had enjoyed. The Malabar 
Tenancy Act (Madras Act XIV of 1930) was the first 
tenancy legislation in a Ryotwari province. Then came 
the Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939 which has recently been 
replaced by the Bombay Act of 1948. 

10. The Malabar Tenancy Act .—The Malabar 
Tenancy Act has sought to improve the position of the 
tenants by fixing the fair rents for the several 
classes of land, by saving the tenant from eviction 
except for denial of the landlord’s title, wilful acts of 
waste, default in payment of rent, collusion with a 
stranger to encroach upon a portion of the holding or the 
land being required bona fide by the landlord for raising 
crops for maintenance of himself and his family or for 
constructing a building for his own occupation. The Act 
also lays down the conditions under which a tenant is 
entitled to secure renewal of the lease and fixes the 
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amount to be paid to the landlord for granting 
such renewal. The provisions relating to the fair rents 
are as follows :— 

(a) “ Seed required ’’ being the quantity of seed 
customarily deemed to be required, and 

( b) “gross produce” in respect of wet lands 
meaning the produce obtained after paying the expenses 
of reaping. 

1. Fair rent in the case of dry lands converted into 
wet by the tenants’ labour shall be— 

(a) for a period of twenty years from the year in 

which the first wet crop is raised on the land, 
one-fifth of the difference between the annual 
gross paddy produce of the land and three 
times the seed required for the said land for 
an agricultural year, and 

(b) after the expiration of the said period of 

twenty years, one-fifth of the difference 
between the annual gross paddy produce of 
the land and two and half times the seed 
required for the said land for an agricultural 
year. 

2 In the case of wet lands not falling under the 
previous section, fair rent shall be two-thirds of the 
difference between one-third of the gross paddy produce 
of the land for the three years immediately previous to 
the date on which fair rent is to be ascertained and two 
and a half times the seed required for an agricultural 
year : 

Provided that— 

(i) if, in any particular year, no crop at all is 

raised, or only a dry crop is raised on a land 
registered in the registers of the Government 
as a single crop land, the produce shall be 
deemed to be the estimated produce of a single 
paddy crop ; and 

(ii) in the case of lands registered as double-crop 

lands in the said registers, account shall be 
taken as though two paddy crops have been 
harvested, irrespective of the number and the 
kind of crops raised, and of the fact that no 
crop whatever is raised in any particular year 
on such lands. 
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3 (i) In the case of garden lands, fair rent shall be 
a share, ascertained under sub-sections (ii), 
(iii) and (iv) of this section, of one-third of 
the gross produce for the three years immedi¬ 
ately previous to the date on which fair rent 
is to be ascertained. 

(ii) As regards cocoanut trees in respect of which the 
landlord is bound to pay compensation under 
the Improvements Act in case of eviction, the 
share shall be one-fifth of the said one-third 
of only the nuts included in such produce and 
as regards trees in respect of which he is not 
bound to pay such compensation the share 
shall be two-fifths of the said one-third: 

Provided that where a cocoanut tree has been let for 
tapping, its produce of nuts for the purposes of this sub¬ 
section during the said three years shall be deemed to be 
the same as the produce of nuts during the three years 
of a tree of a similar description and with similar advan¬ 
tages in the neighbourhood which has not been let for 
tapping; 

(iii) As regards areca trees and pepper vines where 

pepper is not the principal crop on the land 
in respect of which the landlord is bound to 
pay compensation under the Improvements 
Act in case of eviction, the share shall be one- 
sixth of the said one-third of only the nuts 
and pepper included in such produce, and 
as regards trees and pepper vines in respect 
of which he is not bound to pay such 
compensation, the share shall be one-third of 
the said one-third; 

(iv) Nothing shall be payable (a) for the minor 

produce of cocoanut or areca trees such as 
leaves, fibre, etc., whether such compensation 
is payable or not in respect of the said trees, 
or (6) for the produce of other classes of fruit¬ 
bearing trees such as jack, mango, tamarind, 
palmyra and cashewnut. 

4. Fair rent in the case of dry lands shall be three 
times the assessment payable in respect thereof per 
annum. 

5. (a) In the case of land situated within the 
limits of any municipality and not built or planted upon, 
or on wdiich no crop is grown, the fair rent shall be the 
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rent paid or agreed to be paid in respect of similar lands, 
of the same extent, in the neighbourhood ; 

(b) In the case of other lands situated within the 
said limits, the fair rent shall be the fair rent determined 
under sections 1 to 4, or the fair rent determined under 
sub-section (a) of this section, whichever is higher.” 

11. The Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939 .—The Bombay 
Tenancy Act of 1939, together with the amendments 
passed in 1946, attempted to secure fixity of tenure to the 
tenant and to protect him against rack-renting, thus 
giving him an incentive to improve the land and to 
obtain better crops from it. The burden of proof that a 
person cultivating any land was not a tenant or a 
protected tenant was shifted to the landlord, who was 
however assured of a reasonable rent for his land and 
given the right to terminate tenancy of a protected 
tenant under certain circumstances. The responsibility 
for the maintenance and repairs of boundary marks was 
shifted to the tenants. The Act widened the scope of the 
word “ tenant ” as defined in the Land Revenue Code. 
Under the Tenancy Act of 1939 a person who lawfully 
cultivated any land which was not cultivated by the 
owner personally and who was not a member of the 
owner’s family or a hired labourer, was deemed to be a 
tenant, subject to the right of a landlord to obtain a 
declaration from a Mamlatdar (Amildar) that such a 
person was not a tenant after proving the same. In 
addition to conferring important benefits on all tenants 
generally, the Act created a new class of privileged 
tenants called “ Protected Tenants ” eligible for special 
rights including the right of permanent tenancy. A “pro- 
tected-tenant was defined as one who had held land 
continuously for a period of six years immediately 
preceding 1st January 1938 (in the areas to which the 
Act was applied originally) or 1st January 1945 (in the 
remaining areas to which the Act was extended in 
November 1946) and had cultivated it personally during 
such period. Tenants evicted after 1st April 1937 
or 1st April 1944 were also to be deemed protected 
tenants under certain conditions. The general benefits 
for all tenants conferred by the Act were the follow¬ 
ing :— 

(1) A tenancy could be determined only— 

(a) for default in payment of rent; 



(b) if the tenant had done any act which is 

destructive or permanently injurious to 
the land; 

(c) if the land was sublet or was not personally 

cultivated by the tenant; 

(d) if the land was subdivided. 

(2) The levy of all illegal cesses and of service 
from tenants was forbidden and made punishable with 
fine extending upto Rs. 1,000. 

(3) A tenant had not to pay rent in excess of the 
maximum rates prescribed by Government, which were 
one-third in the case of dry crop lands and one-fourth in 
the case of irrigated lands of the crop or its value, or 
the rate of rent agreed upon between the tenant and 
landlord, whichever is less. 

(4) The tenant could get reasonable rent, which 
could not in any case exceed the above maxima, fixed by 
applying to the Mamlatdar. 

(5) Whenever Government granted suspension or 
remission of payment of land revenue the landlords were 
bound to give corresponding remission of rent other than 
crop share rent to their tenants. 

(6) (a) Eviction from a dwelling house built at 

the tenant’s expense on a site belonging 
to the landlord was allowed only for 
default in the payment of rent, if any, 
paid for the site ; 

(b) The tenant was given the option of purchas¬ 
ing the site at a price determined by the 
Mamlatdar. 

(7) Tenants were entitled to the produce and wood 
of trees raised by them on land leased to them and to 
compensation for such trees on the termination of their 
tenancy. The rent of land planted with trees by a tenant 
had to be determined as if the trees had not been 
planted. 

(8) Termination of tenancy for non-payment of 
rent could be avoided by a tenant, unless he had failed 
to pay rent for any three years, by paying or giving 
proper security for paying the arrears and costs. 

(9) Termination of tenancy on the ground of 
destructive or permanently injurious acts could be 
avoided by restoring the land to its original condition 
within one year of the landlord’s notice of such termina¬ 
tion. 
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(10) Landlords were bound to give written receipts 
for every payment of rent and failure to do so was made 
punishable with fine up to Us. 100. 

(11) All agricultural leases of land were to be for 
not less than 10 years and tenancies for less than 10 
years were abolished. 

(12) A tenant could be evicted only under the 
orders of a Mamlatdar and a tenant dispossessed otherwise 
than through such an order was entitled to restoration of 
possession. 

(13) All existing rights and privileges enjoyed by 
tenants were preserved. 

(14) The rights of a tenant were declared not 
alienable in any way and were saved from seizure, 
attachment or sale by process of any civil courts. 

“Protected tenants” were given the following 
additional benefits:— 

(1) A “ protected tenant ” could be evicted if the 
landlord desired to cultivate the land personally or 
required it for a non-agricultural purpose and gave the 
tenant one years’s notice in writing, but if the land was 
not used for the purposes for which it was required by 
the landlord, possession had to be restored to the 
tenant; 

(2) A “ protected tenant ” whose tenancy was 
terminated was to have a right of first refusal in case of 
lands intended to be leased out by the landlord. 

(3) A “ protected tenant” was entitled to posses¬ 
sion of the land and compensation for malafide eviction. 

(4) A “protected tenant” was entitled to get 
compensation for improvements made by him before he 
was evicted from the land. 

(5) On the death of a “ protected tenant ” the 
tenancy was to continue on the same terms and condi¬ 
tions in favour of such one of the heirs who gave notice 
of willingness to continue the tenancy, within four 
months of the death of the previous tenant. 

Government had also power to prohibit, by notifica¬ 
tion, the levy of crop share rents in specified areas and 
to direct the commutation of the crop share into cash. 
Such notifications had to be placed before each Chamber 
of the Provincial Legislature and rescinded or modified 
by a resolution of both the Houses. 

12. The Bombay Tenancy Act of 1948. —The follow¬ 
ing “ Press Note ”, issued by the Bombay Government on 
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23rd July 1948, explains the main features of the Bill to 
amend the Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939, which has 
since been passed by both the Houses of the Bombay 
Legislature and become law after receiving the assent of 
the Governor and the Governor-General. 

“ The working of the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, 
as amended in 1946 throughout the Province disclosed 
certain difficulties in the administration due to the 
variety of tenures, customs and usages prevailing in the 
different parts of the Province. The change in the 
political status of the country has also necessitated the 
shaping of a definite policy of agrarian reforms to achieve 
improved production and agricultural efficiency at the 
same time safeguarding the interests of the ryots. In 
order to implement this ideal, it is considered necessary 
to assume management of estates held by landholders, to 
impose restrictions to transfer of agricultural lands, to 
prevent uneconomic cultivation, and to create and 
encourage peasant proprietorships in respect of holdings 
of suitable sizes. 

“ The present Bill is directed towards the further 
achievement of this objective. It is proposed in this 
Bill to repeal the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, but to 
reincorporate its useful provisions. The Bill puts together 
general provisions regarding tenancies, their duration, 
maximum rent, commutation of crop share rent into 
cash, prohibition of receiving rent in terms of service or 
labour, abolition of all cesses, haks, etc., as well as the 
special rights and privileges of protected tenants. 

“ The following are some of the important provi¬ 
sions in the Bill:— 

The provisions relating to leases of immovable 
property contained in Chapter V of the Transfer of 
Property Act have been applied so far as they may be to 
tenancies and leases of agricultural lands so as to deter¬ 
mine the rights and liabilities of landlords and tenants more 
precisely in matters not provided specifically in the Bill. 

The maximum rate of rent has been statutorily fixed 
at one-third and one-fourth of the total produce in the 
case of non-irrigated and irrigated lands respectively. 
The Government can, however, fix a lower rate of rent or 
can fix maximum rate of rent in multiples of assessment. 

Provision has been made for refund of rent recovered 
in excess by any landlord and for compensation to the 
tenant in addition. 
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The determination of reasonable rent has to be done 
by the Mamlatdar. The appellate authority against the 
Mamlatdar’s order is the Collector and not the Civil 
Judge. 

A provision has been made to compel the landlord to 
refund to the tenant the amount suspended or remitted 
by the Government in case such amount is recovered by 
the landlord. 

The principle of holding over contemplated in 
section 116 of the Transfer of Property Act is applied 
for continuance of ten years’ tenancies. 

Power has been taken to enable agricultural 
labourers and artisans to have a right of first refusal in 
respect of sites under their dwelling houses. 

The rights of tenants to the produce and wood of 
trees planted by them and to the produce of trees 
naturally grown on the land during the currency of the 
tenancy has been safeguarded. 

Provision has been made for repairs, maintenance 
and/or construction of protective bunds. 

A tenant can create a charge on his interest in land 
in favour of a better farming or a resource society. This 
is intended to enable tenants to join Co-operative 
Societies for better cultivation of their lands. 

A valuable right in favour of the protected tenants 
has been conferred. A protected tenant can purchase his 
holding at a reasonable price, if such protected tenant 
does not passess more than 50 acres of land or by his 
purchasing the holding the land belonging to the land¬ 
lord is not reduced to less than 50 acres. 

The right of the landlord to terminate protected 
tenancy on the grounds that land is required by him for 
personal cultivation or for non-agricultural use has been 
preserved but is limited to the extent that it cannot be 
exercised so as to enlarge the area personally cultivated 
by him to more than 50 acres. 

The onus of continuing a protected tenancy to the 
heirs of a deceased protected tenant is shifted on the 
landlord. 

With a view to improving the social and economic 
conditions of peasants and ensuring the full and efficient 
use of land for agriculture, powers have been taken to 
assume management of landholders’ estates. Provision 
has been made in the clauses for payment of net-surplus 
in respect of estates taken over for management to the 
lawful holders, after deduction of appropriate costs 
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incurred by tbe Government and the amount if any 
required for liquidation of debts. Provision has been 
made for a suitable liquidation scheme and for proper as 
well as efficient management under the supervision of 
the Collector. 

With a view to eliminating further handicaps arising 
out of the absentee landlordism, restrictions have been 
imposed on the transfer of agricultural lands which under 
these provisions can be transferred firstly to the tenant 
cultivating the land, secondly to the cultivator of 
contiguous or neighbouring land, and thirdly to co¬ 
operative societies and fourthly to any other agricul¬ 
turists with the permission of the Collector of the District 
concerned. 

There are also clauses empowering the Government 
to take over for management any land lying uncultivated 
for any two cultivating seasons due to either a dispute 
between the landlord and the tenant or any other cause. 
Lands taken over for management can also be perma¬ 
nently acquired, if necessary. 

With a view to avoiding undesirable delays, it is 
provided that proceedings under this Act should be 
before the Mamlatdar and in certain cases before the 
Agricultural Lands Tribunal. An appeal from their 
decision will lie to the Collector and revisional applica¬ 
tion to the Bombay Revenue Tribunal. Such proceedings 
will not hereafter be held in any Civil Court. In acquisi¬ 
tion cases, the awards will be made by the Collector and 
appeals from the Collector will lie to the Bombay 
Revenue Tribunal.” 

The Bombay Tenancy Act of 1948 is given in 
Appendix IX. 

13. Views of the Congress Agrarian Reforms Com¬ 
mittee .— The following extract from an official summary 
of the report of the Congress Agrarian Reforms Com¬ 
mittee, presided over by Sri J, C. Kumarappa, sets forth 
their recommendations to deal with the tenancy 
problem 

‘ ‘ The Committee feels that there cannot be any 
lasting improvement in agricultural production and 
efficiency without comprehensive reforms in the country’s 
land system. The Congress in its election manifesto and 
the Report of the Economic Programme Committee has 
declared itself in favour of the elimination of all 
intermediaries between the State and the tiller, The 
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Zamindari Abolition Bills in the various provinces, which 
are in different stages of implementation, are a first step 
towards that objective. But even after the abolition of 
the Zamindari, which term includes only the persons 
with ‘ superior rights ’, there would remain a large 
element of non-cultivating interests in land. The Com¬ 
mittee is strongly of the opinion that in the agrarian 
economy of India there is no place for intermediaries and 
land must belong to the tiller, subject to the conditions 
mentioned hereafter. The Committee has, therefore, 
recommended that, in future, subletting of land will 
be prohibited except in the case of widows, minors and 
other disabled persons. To cover the period of transition, 
however, the Committee has recommended a set of rights 
for the actual tillers who are themselves not owners of 
land. Those who have been cultivating land 
continuously for a period of six years should, in the 
opinion of the Committee, automatically get full 
occupancy rights. In case of others, the Committee has 
recommended that the owner may have the option, up to 
a certain period, to resume the holding to the extent to 
which it is necessary to make his self-cultivated holding 
economic. He can, however, resume more land up to the 
maximum prescribed if thereby he does not reduce the 
tenants’ holding below the economic. The Committee 
has also recommended that the tenant should have the 
right to purchase the holding at a reasonable price to be 
determined by the regional Land Tribunal. The tenant 
should be assisted by a suitable financial agency in 
purchasing the holding. The Committee has laid special 
emphasis on immediate prevention of all evictions and 
the preparation of record of rights by local Land Tribunals 
with which non-official opinion will be associated. All 
tenants, to whichever class they may belong, must be 
protected from rackrenting and illegal exactions. There 
will be provision for determination by Land Tribunals of 
reasonable rent as well as for the commutation of rents 
in kind into cash.” 

They have generally commended the provisions of 
the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1948. 

14. Views of the Hyderabad Agrarian Reforms Com¬ 
mittee .—The Hyderabad Agrarian Reforms Committee 
have also generally approved of the provisions of the 
Bombay Tenancy Act of 1948 and recommended that 
Tenancy law in Hyderabad may be amended suitably. 
The main points on which their views do not indicate 
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approval of the provisions of the Bombay Tenancy Act 
of 1948 relate to the price payable by a protected tenant 
for purchase of the land and the maximum rent. The 
Bombay Act does not specifically fix the limits to the 
price, but the Hyderabad Committee have opined that 
the price should not exceed 12 times or be less than 8 
times the average rent paid for the land during the 8 
years immediately preceding the application by the 
protected tenant for fixation of reasonable price. The 
Bombay Act fixes the maximum rent at one-third and 
one-fourth of the total produce for non-irrigated and 
irrigated lands respectively, while the Hyderabad Com¬ 
mittee have recommended one-third of the gross produce 
for irrigated lands except those under wells and one- 
fourth of the gross produce in all other cases. The 
Hyderabad Committee have not also approved of the 
adoption of the provisions of the Bombay Tenancy Act 
of 1948 relating to prohibition of crop share rents and 
their commutation into cash rents, and the extension of 
remission or suspension to crop share rents also. 

15. Views of the Cochin Agrarian Reforms Com¬ 
mittee. —The Cochin Agrarian Reforms Committee which 
was presided over by Sri K. G. Sivaswamy of the Ser¬ 
vants of India Society have recommended that rents, 
which should be equal to one-half of the net produce, 
should be fixed for each laud just as assessment is fixed 
and that Government should collect the rent (cash or kind) 
from the tenants and pay it to the land holders. 

16. Tenancy Problem in Mysore. —Before considering 
the form of tenancy legislation to be enacted in Mysore, 
we examined whether the tenancy problem is of serious 
maginitude in Mysore and legislation is necessary to deal 
with it. We regret that no authentic figures are 
available regarding the proportion of land in Mysore 
cultivated by non-occupancy tenants or tenants-at-will. 
We have only been able to gather that the fixed rent, 
generally in kind, commonly prevails in channel areas, 
while the crop-sharing or “Vara” system prevails all 
over the State. Conditions in the Malnad appear to be 
complicated by the existence of intermediary lessees such 
as Mulgenidars, who hold the land by virtue of a per¬ 
petual lease at a fixed rent from the owner and who may 
lease out the land to “ Chalgenidars ” who cultivate the 
land by the year without any agreement. In the absence 
of figures regarding the proportion of land cultivated by 
tenants, we have tried to guage the magnitude of the 
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tenancy problem in Mysore by comparing figures of the 
non-cultivating owners, cultivating owners, tenant 
cultivators and agricultural labourers with the figures of 
similar^classes in Bombay, Cochin, Madras, etc., and for 
the whole of India. The following figures indicate the 
number in each class, as per 1931 Census, which is the 
last census for which figures are available for the whole 
of India. 


froviuco 

No;.-cultivating 
owners 

Cultivating 

owners 

Tenant 
Cultiva tors 

Agricultural 

labourers 

.Bombay 

Madras . . 

India . . 

Mysore (1941) 

Cochin (1941) 

2,47,645 

8,66,987 

41,60,758 

16,804 

10,641 

■ 

12.12,262 

47.39,790 

2 83,97,214 
8,92,972 
30,321 

16,86,402 

14,30,410 

3,62,38,654 

76,346 

39,142 

37,37,847 
60,96,120 
3,36,23,423 
1,88,016 
90,310 


It is seen from the above figures that in Bombay 
and Cochin, where Tenancy Law has been enacted, as 
well as in India as a whole, Tenant cultivators are more 
numerous than owner cultivators. The position in 
Madras is the opposite, the number of owner cultivators 
being more than three times the number of tenant 
cultivators and no need has been felt in Madras for 
Tenancy law, except in Malabar, where the conditions 
must be similar to those in Cochin. The condition in 
Mysore is far better than even that of Madras, the num¬ 
ber of tenant cultivators being less than ten per cent of 
the number of owner cultivators. As His Highness the 
Maharaja was graciously pleased to observe in the course 
of his recent address to the Legislative Assembly 
“ Fortunately for us in Mysore, there are no large 
Zamindaries or absentee-landlordism on a scale sufficient 
to constitute an economic and social problem. ’ ’ 

17. Views regarding Tenancy Conditions in 
Mysore. —In our Questionnaire we had included ques¬ 
tions (Part IV) to elicit opinion regarding the seriousness 
of the Tenancy problem in Mysore and the existence of 
rackrenting and allied evils, and on the need for 
Tenancy Legislation. It is generally stated that cultiva¬ 
tion of land by tenants is prevalent in the channel areas 
and in jodi villages. A majority of the replies state that 
tenants are not being rackrented and threatened with 
eviction. A few go even to the extent of saying that the 
tenants are actually dictating terms to the landlord and 
that the protection, if any, should be to the landlord and 
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not to the tenants. The general opinion is that legisla¬ 
tion is not called for to interfere in the relations between 
the landlord and tenant, which may continue to be 
governed by contract or usage. The replies from the 
Malnad, however, indicate a definite cleavage of opinion, 
some favouring tenancy legislation and others not. The 
Socialist Party advocates immediate tenancy legislation 
by an ordinance if the legislature is not sitting. 

18. Need for Tenancy Legislation in Mysore .—In 
view of the fact that the tenancy problem is not acute in 
Mysore, most of us were inclined, at first, to the view 
that no legislation is necessary. This view was supported 
by the evidence we heard from the landholders of the 
Malnad, where only the number of tenants is anywhere 
near the number of owner cultivators. These land¬ 
holders were all agreed that due to the paucity of culti¬ 
vators in the Malnad, tenants are a valuable asset and 
that no landholder would rackrent a tenant or evict him 
as tenants are always in great demand and difficult to 
get, and large extents of land were available. This was 
generally agreed to by the representatives of the 
Gcnidars’ Association, who however urged that legisla¬ 
tion should be enacted fixing maximum rents at the 
scales prescribed in the Bombay Act and giving the 
protected tenant the right to compel the landlord to sell 
the land to him for a reasonable price. In these 
circumstances, most of us felt inclined to think that 
legislation might actually make the relationship between 
landlords and tenants worse than it is now, as it would 
be impossible to provide by law for all the small points 
which are covered by local usage or mutual understanding 
in the several areas. We were also inclined to ^consider 
that tenancy legislation may be injurious to the tenant 
also, as it would inevitably result in a crop of litigation. 
But the members from the Malnad were able to persuade 
most of us to the view that while the provisions of the 
Bombay Tenancy Act of 1948 are too drastic for applica¬ 
tion to Mysore, a simple Tenancy Act is necessary. As 
pointed out by our colleagues from the Malnad, the work¬ 
ing of the Bombay Tenancy Act just across the border 
had raised high expectations in the tenants of Malnad 
and if nothing is done and their hopes are frustrated, the 
frustration may lead them to a course of action having 
a very serious effect on the economy of the State 
as a whole. While we agree with the views of the 
Famine Inquiry Commission that collective bargaining 
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supplemented by arbitration may be tried to improve the 
condition of tenants also, as similar methods have been 
adopted to improve the condition of labour in industry, 
we are anxious to see that the strikes and lock-outs and 
consequent fall in production and the estrangement 
between the employers and labour, common in the indus¬ 
trial field, should not extend to the field of agriculture 
also. An extension of these to agriculture would be fatal 
to the country’s prosperity and when such a state of 
affairs is reached, remedies far more drastic than any 
tried so far in India may become necessary. We have 
therefore come to the conclusion that it would be better 
to make an attempt from now alone to foster better 
relationship between the landlords and tenants by a 
simple legislation which would ensure a fair deal to the 
tenant and make him feel contented. 

19. Existing Law in Mysore relating to Leases .— 
There is at present no separate law on tenancy in Mysore 
State. Though the provisions of the Transfer of 
Property Act (Act IV of 1918) relating to leases have not 
been made applicable by notification under section 117 
to agricultural leases, courts have been applying them to 
such leases also on the ground of justice, equity and good 
conscience. The only other provisions governing the 
relationship between landlords and tenants are in 
Chapter VII of the Mysore Land Revenue Code, but the 
sections relating to the powers of officers to enforce the 
provisions appear to be applicable only to tenants of 
alienated holdings. There is thus no separate law to 
govern tenancy nor have the provisions of the existing 
law been made specifically applicable to all leases for 
agricultural purposes. 

20. Adequacy of Legislation to meet the Situation .— 
A study of tenancy legislation undertaken elsewhere 
indicates both the seriousness of the tenancy problem 
and the complexity of it which makes an easy solution 
out of the question. Tenancy legislation has generally 
aimed at granting the benifits of the three F’s—fixity 
of tenure, fair rent and free transfers (this last only in 
the Zamindari areas)—to tenants. But it appears that 
while the privileges of the landlord have been con¬ 
siderably curtailed by these measures, their benefit has 
not reached the actual cultivator who is often a mere 
tenant-at-will or a crop sharer whom the legislation does 
not generally take into account. As already stated, the 
Famine Inquiry Commission have expressed the view 
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that the settlement of tenancy conditions, fair and 
equitable to both landlord and tenant, must be a flexible 
process capable of adaptation to varying circumstances. 
The extremist view advocating the abolition of the land¬ 
lord system itself is represented by the following extract 
from the book “The Indian Rural Problem” by Sri 
Manilal Nanavati and Sri J. J. Anjaria : — 

“Radical tenancy legislation would involve dis¬ 
possessing the old vested interests ; and this, as experience 
shows, is always a difficult matter. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, there is fairly general consensus of opinion that the 
agrarian problem cannot be solved unless the functionless 
and parasitic landlord system is abolished, or at least 
controlled and transfers to sub-tenants are effectively 
checked, so that the actual cultivator is given a better 
legal status. At the same time, it is no solution to con¬ 
fer tenancy rights on small holders, since their cultiva¬ 
tion cannot bring adequate returns and they cannot hold 
lands for long. Tenancy legislation, to be really effec¬ 
tive, must embrace all classes of tenants, and it must, at 
the same time, disallow transfers or subletting of lands 
except with the specific permission of the District Magis¬ 
trate, or any other duly constituted authority. Such 
permission may be granted whenever there is a legitimate 
case, as, for example, when the owner is leaving the 
village, or the land is transferred so as to enable the new 
holder to cultivate it jointly with his old holding or on a 
more economical basis. In other words, the problem 
cannot be solved merely by preventing the grosser abuses 
of unprotected tenancy, but by going to the root causes 
of the growth of tenancy and making provision to see 
that lands do not pass from the hands of genuine cultiva¬ 
tors to mere rentiers on the one hand and ill-equipped 
sub-tenants on the other who simply cannot utilise them 
on an economic basis. Thus tenancy legislation is only 
a palliative, not a cure. The agrarian problem is too 
intricate to be solved by tenancy legislation alone. What 
is needed is an overhauling of the whole system of land 
tenures, tenancies, taxation and the absorption of the 
large surplus of population on the soil in suitable and 
urban industries.” 

21. Provisions of the proposed Tenancy Law for 
Mysore ,-- We have already indicated that we are in 
general agreement with the views of the Famine Inquiry 
Commission and that the Tenancy Law should aim at 
fostering better relationship between the landlord and 
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tenant and should avoid a tendency to lead to litigation. 
We will now enumerate the several points which should 
be covered by the Tenancy Law to be enacted in 
Mysore: 

(a) Every lease should be in writing and regis¬ 
tered, the tenant getting a saguvali chit or counterpart 
agreement. 

(b) The period of lease should not be less than 
five years. 

(c) Subletting should be absolutely prohibited, 
except in the case of minors, widows, disabled persons, 
and persons serving in the Defence Forces. 

( d) Lease should be liable to be terminated before 
the expiry of the full term, if there is default in payment 
of rent for a continuous period of two years, if the 
tenant commits waste, disfigures the land or leaves it 
fallow. 

(e) Tenant should be given the firsb refusal when 
the landlord wishes to sell the land. The landlord should 
offer the land in writing to the tenant specifying the 
price and giving him one month’s time to intimate 
acceptance of the offer. If the tenant communicates his 
unwillingness to purchase or does not give any reply 
within the specified period, the landlord may sell the 
land to others at a price not less than that stipulated for 
the tenant, any transaction or sale for a lesser amount 
being void. The tenant should be given three months, 
time for tendering the amount and getting the transac¬ 
tion completed in cases where he intimates his acceptance 
to buy the land. 

(/) The tenant should be given receipts for pay¬ 
ment of rent. 

(g) The rent (where payable in kind) should be 
specified in terms of pallas of 100 seers of grain or 
maunds of 960 tolas of commodity usually sold by 
weight. 

(h) The Amildars should be given powers to en¬ 
force the provisions relating to preferential right of 
tenant to buy the land when it is to be sold, and the 
provisions relating to the termination of lease. Recovery 
of rent should also be through applications to the Amildar. 

( i ) The tenancy law enacted on the above lines 
should apply only to leases entered into after it comes 
into force and should not have retrospective effect. 
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22. Committee divided on the question of fixing 
maximum rent .—The majority of us feel that the law 
should not interfere with the quantum of rent in cases 
where the rent is fixed by contract and that the Act may 
lay down that in the absence of agreement in the lease 
itself regarding the rent payable, the maximum rent 
payable by a tenant shall not exceed one half of the 
gross produce. Sri Govinda Reddy, Sri Rama Sharma 
and Sri S. M. Siddiah, do not agree with the above view 
of the majority and they feel that non-applicability of 
the maximum rent to leases where rent is fixed by agree¬ 
ment would defeat the very object of tenancy legislation, 
viz., to ensure that the tenant is able to get a fair return 
for his work. They feel that the tenant would not get 
any relief in areas where there is competition, though it 
is in such areas that relief is actually needed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Irrigated Lands. 

In this Chapter we propose to consider the questions 
relating to the levy of charges for irrigation facilities on 
lands irrigated by Government sources and to examine 
how far we can formulate definite proposals on the fifth 
term of reference, viz., the ways and means of ensuring 
adequate return on the capital outlay on irrigation works. 
After giving a brief account of the systems in the several 
countries and in other parts of India, the views of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee are indicated and 
the system in Mysore examined in the light of those 
views. 

2. Charges for irrigation in several countries .—The 
system of purchase of water by the module and distribu¬ 
tion to farmers by means of co-operative irrigation 
societies appears to be in vogue in Italy, France and 
Spain, and the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee have 
opined that there is much to be learnt from these 
countries, when India is ready to learn it. The main 
irrigation sources are stated to be owned in some cases by 
companies and by the Governments in others, though 
both make commercial profit from these undertakings. 
The farmers view the charges for irrigation as an element 
in the expenses of cultivation. 

In America, assistance is given by legislation to the 
establishment of companies which raise money by the 
issue of bonds for the construction of irrigation works. 
The interest on the bonds is met out of compulsory 
charges on the lands affected by such works. Though 
there was not much Government control over such com¬ 
panies in the earlier stages, there is now a tendency to 
give some voice to Government in their administration. 

In Egypt, there is no cultivation without irrigation 
and the payment of land tax confers a right to supply of 
water and imposes on Government the obligation to make 
that supply available. 

3. Systems adopted in India for levying charges for 
irrigation facilities .—The Indian Taxation Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee have opined that the rates charged in the case of 
the general class of productive works fall into two classes, 
those charged on the cultivator and those charged on the 
owner of the lands, whether he is the cultivator or not 
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and have enumerated the methods adopted for each class 
of levy. The rates charged on the cultivator are :— 

(1) A consolidated wet rate, charged on the settle¬ 
ment principle of taking a share of the produce of the 
land and water together. 

(2) A consolidated wet rate charged on the same 
plan, hut subject to the additional principle that the 
Government are entitled, on the ground of their guarantee¬ 
ing the supply of water, to take a larger share of the 
produce in the case of land so guaranteed than they take 
in the case of ordinary dry land. 

(3) A consolidated rate charged in Sind, where the 
yield of land and water are treated together because 
without irrigation there could be no cultivation at all. 

(4) A differential rate based on the excess over the 
dry rate, to which a particular piece of land is assessed, 
of the corresponding wet rate in the same village. 

(5) A fixed rate, varying generally with the nature 
of the irrigation work and the nature of the crop grown, 
and charged by agreement whether the land commanded 
is cultivated or not. 

(6) A fixed rate based on the same principles, but 
charged only on the area actually cultivated in the year. 

The rates charged on the owners are much less 
developed and the following are given as indications of a 
tendency to add a charge to the owner for the added 
value given to his land, to that on the occupier for the 
service rendered to his crop 

(1) A fixed charge of Rs. 25 per acre in the Kistna 
Delta in Madras for the privilege of inclusion in the 
guaranteed area. 

(2) The owner’s rate in the U.P. charged under 
Section 37 of the Northern India Canal and Drainage 
Act, 1873. 

(3) The water or canal advantage rate sometimes 
levied in the Punjab. 

The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee have dis¬ 
cussed the merits of the several systems in vogue in India, 
and opined that the consolidated charge is not appropriate 
as the principles which apply to the determination of 
assessment on dry land for which Government incur no 
expense of any sort cannot be applied to the determination 
of assessment on wet lands to which water is supplied at 
the cost of general tax-payer and also as return from dry 
lands is precarious. The Committee have also opined 
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that while the system of granting remission of assessment 
on lands which are not cultivated may be necessary, 
temporarily in areas under development, to encourage 
cultivation, in such of the developed areas where the full 
amount of water required can be guaranteed, no such 
concession should be shown. They have approved the 
application of the theory that land as the chief element 
of production is ultimately the property of the community, 
and that it is the duty of the particular person to whom 
it is assigned to use it as a means of production, in so far 
as they may be charged the revenue due whenever culti¬ 
vation is possible, whether they choose to grow a crop or 
not. While approving of the levy of consolidated 
assessment in Sind, where there will be practically no 
yield without the application of water, the Committee 
consider that the principles, such as long terms of Settle¬ 
ment and limitation of increases applicable to settlements 
of land revenue, cannot be logically applied to such 
assessments, which are predominantly of the nature of 
charges for services rendered. The Committee have also 
disapproved of the differential water rate system prevail 
ing in Madras, under which the water rate applicable to 
any land will be the difference between the assessment 
on the same taram of wet land and the dry assessment. 
They observe that apart from disregarding the fact that 
the wet taram may be for soil of one class and the dry 
taram for soil of quite a different class, and the different 
reactions of various soils to irrigation, the system is also 
difficult of application. After mentioning that under 
agreement rates, a higher rate is generally charged for 
occasional supplies than to supplies made to persons who 
agree to pay for water for a term of years whether they 
require it or not, the Committee have opined that the 
guaranteed irrigation should be extended as far as possible 
to minimise work and opportunities for harassment and 
corruption. Discussing the owner’s rates, the committee 
observe that the Madras system of levying a lumpsum 
for inclusion in the guaranteed area is an isolated one 
and that the owner’s rate is generally an annual charge. 

4. Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee’s views re. 
principles to be adopted in levying charges for irrigation .— 
After reviewing the various systems in force in India the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee laid down the 
following principles of general application for the future : 

(I) Wherever possible the charge for water should 
be separated from the charge for the land. 
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(2) The minimum charge, except in the case of 
protective works or where a special concession is given to 
a particular area or class of cultivators, should be the 
cost of supplying the water, that is to say, the cost of 
maintenance of the irrigation work plus interest on the 
capital cost. 

(3) The maximum should be a figure so fixed as 
to take for the Government the whole of the increase in 
the return from the land except such portion as will be 
just sufficient to induce the cultivator to take the water. 

(4) The normal should be a moderate share of the 
value of the water to the cultivator. 

(5) This value should vary with prices, with the 
demand for the water, with the reliability of the source 
of supply and with the quality of the water in so far as, 
for instance, it carries silt, but should not bear any 
relation to the cost of the supply, once the figure of the 
cost is covered. 

(6) The rate should be fixed per acre or for other 
unit of area and should take account of the value as so 
determined and of the quantity used as estimated with 
reference to a schedule of proportional requirements of 
different crops in the locality. 

(7) The rates should be as few as possible and they 
should be examined with a view to increase or decrease, 
periodically, not less than once in ten years. 

(8) Where the demand is not constant, and the 
ryots agree to pay for water whether they require it or 
not, a reduced payment for a term of years may be 
accepted. 

(9) Where a guarantee of supply is newly given, it 
is legitimate to take a reasonable share of the addition 
made to the capital or annual value of the land by such 
guarantee. 

(10) The rates under protective works should be 
examined periodically with the rest, unless there are 
special reasons for subsidising the cultivators under these 
works at the expense of the general tax-payer. 

5. Treatment of irrigated lands in Mysore .—The 
following extract from Sri N. S. Subba Rao’s “ Report on 
Taxation in Mysore ’ gives a brief bxxt comprehensive 
account of the system in force in Mysore for the levy of 
charges for water :— 

Water rates include “ all the charges of various kinds 
that are made for water for the purposes of irrigation. ” 
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The Mysore Land Revenue Code amplifies this definition 
by indicating the sources of supply of water. Section 53 
of the Land Revenue Code authorises the levy of rates 
“ for the use, by landholders and other persons, of water 
the rightiof which vests in Government, or which has 
been made available in consequence of the construction, 
improvement or repair of any irrigation or other work by 
Government or by a private person acting under the 
written authority of Government.” That is to say, these 
rates can be levied by Government for the supply of 
water from irrigation works newly constructed or 
improved or repaired by the Government or by persons 
authorised to do so, as well as for the use of water which 
belongs to the Government though the Government itself 
has done nothing to provide the supply, e.g., water from 
jungle streams. 

X X X X 

There are areas in Mysore in which nothing can be 
grown without irrigation. The configuration of the 
country makes necessary the construction of head works 
and distributaries. There are parts of the country where 
there are no rivers and consequently reliance has to be 
placed on reservoirs. These a conditions not only make 
the provision of irrigation works necessary but, along with 
other conditions such as variations in tenures and variet¬ 
ies of crops grown, affect both the cost of providing the 
supply of water and its value to the farmer. 

In the State, the proportion of irrigated area to non- 
irrigated area is roughly 1 to 5, and as regards the 
irrigated area, the water supply is obtained from channels, 
tanks, wells and other sources. 

The State has been from very early times abundantly 
provided with tanks, and there is also a fairly extensive 
system of canals specially in the Mysore District. The 
problem of irrigation till about half a century ago con¬ 
sisted mainly in the maintenance and repair of the 
already constructed tanks and canals. Soon after the 
Rendition, the Government undertook several large 
irrigation projects and this has also been continued in 
subsequent years, of which the Vani Vilas Sagar Works 
and the Krishnarajasagar Works are the latest examples. 

Therefore the problems associated with supply of 
water came to prominence only when the Government 
undertook the construction or extension of irrigation 
works and the earliest order that lays down the principles 
which should regulate the levy of charges for the supply 
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of water from irrigation works is that of 1st October 1888. 
Subsequent orders of some importance are dated November 
1894, July 1902 and the most important, viz., those 
relating to supply of water from the Krishnarajasagar 
Works are of more recent date viz., 1913 onwardstb • 

The charges made for the supply of water are of two 
kinds. In the first place there is the contribution taken 
from the owner, in return for the improvement in the 
value of the land by the supply, or assurance of supply, 
where formerly the supply was fitful, of water for wet 
cultivation. In the second place, there is the charge made 
on account of the increased or improved output from the 
land rendered possible by the supply of water. The 
several Government Orders which lay down the amount 
of contribution and the annual rates to be levied in the 
case of the land brought under irrigation do not discuss 
at any length the principles that should regulate the 
imposition of either contribution or the annual rate, 
though generally there is a reference to the improvement 
in the value of the lands or the increase in the output. 
The Government Order dated 1st October 1888 lays 
down the principle on which contribution is to be levied 
in future from the landholder benefited by such irrigation 
works. The order states ‘ ‘ that when Government under¬ 
take a large irrigation work which adds great value to the 
holdings below it has a right to participate in some 
moderate degree in the additional value that is imparted. 
It is sometimes contended that the wet assessment 
imposed is a sufficient return for the capital which 
Government spends on a new work. This is not the 

case.The increase of value is quite irrespective of the 

enhanced assessment but is due partly to the construction 
of the irrigation work, and partly to the position of the 
land itself.” The order proceeds to lay down specific 
rules for the imposition of a contribution and they are 
as follows: — 

“First .— When a proposal for any such work as afore¬ 
said has been made and is under investigation or con¬ 
sideration, no darkhast shall be accepted for any 
Government unoccupied dry land likely to be converted 
into wet by such work. All such unoccupied dry lands 
should be reserved for sale by public auction after the 
completion of the work Whenever an Executive Engi¬ 
neer has orders to investigate the project for work of 
this kind he should forthwith give notice of the fact to the 
Deputy Commissioner or Deputy Commissioners concerned. 
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Secondly .—No contribution in a lumpsum shall be 
levied in respect of such work from the holders of inam 
or Government occupied lands likely to be benefited by 
the same, but they should be called upon to execute 
mutchalikas binding themselves to pay to Government on 
the completion of the work, a specified contribution per 
acre of occupied dry land which may be converted into 
wet, without in any way affecting the liability of the 
land, if Government, to pay a wet rate of assessment and, 
if inam, the prescribed water rate. 

Thirdly .—The contribution per acre as per the fore¬ 
going rule shall, according to the circumstances of the 
raiyats concerned, vary from a third to a fifth of the 
difference between the local market values of an acre of 
dry land and of an acre of wet land. The character and 
permanence of the irrigation supplied, the quality of soil, 
the agricultural labour available, will all be taken into 
account in fixing the market values as above. 

Fourthly .—A report of the fact that mutchalikas 
under these rules have been taken should always accom¬ 
pany the estimate for the work submitted for the sanction 
of Government. 

Fifthly .—In special cases in which the Deputy 
Commissioner may be of opinion that these rules should 
not be applied, or that the rate above prescribed should 
not be reduced or increased, or that no contribution 
whatever, or only a contribution in a lumpsum from the 
entire body of land-holders should be levied, a statement 
by the Deputy Commissioner of his opinion with reasons 
therefor should accompany the estimate submitted for 
sanction. 

Sixthly. —Where holders of not less than five-sixths 
of the occupied area execute mutchalikas under these 
rules and the holders of the remaining area refuse to do 
so, the matter should be reported in the statement 
accompanying the estimate for the orders of Government 
and the Government will then decide whether the work 
should be abandoned by reason of such refusal or whether 
the refusing land-holders should be compelled to pay 
their due share of contribution either in one lump or by 
means of a temporary addition to the wet assessment for 
a specified number of years (say 7 or 8 annual payments 
of a sixth of the contribution fixed).” 

In subsequent orders, these rules and the principle 
that underlies them have been reiterated, and whenever 
canal irrigation has been extended, as has happened in a 
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large measure under the Krishnarajasagara Works, a 
contribution has been levied which has represented a part 
of the increased value of the land. The specific amount 
fixed has however been empirical and not the result of 
any detailed calculation. 

When once a contribution is fixed, the practice is to 
distribute it over a number of years and collect the 
annual instalment along with land revenue. The period 
has varied and has been sometimes as long as 11 years. 

The annual rate for the supply of water is stated in 
Section 133 of the Revenue Manual to be “a portion of 
the land assessment, though not always consolidated in 
it, on grounds of convenience.” The procedure relating 
to its levy is to be as follows:— 

“ Whenever canal irrigation work is extended or an 
old irrigation work has been restored or repaired, the 
Survey Department with which vests the right of fi xing 
the water rate determines the additional annual sum, the 
occupier of the land benefiting from the irrigation can be 
called upon to pay. In the case of dry land converted 
into wet by the use of Government water the rate has to 
be fixed at the difference between the assessment on that 
class of land and that on wet land or similar quality in a 
neighbouring Government village. The rate for improved 
supply of water or for fresh hot weather supply is also 
fixed by the same department on similar considerations.” 

It should be noticed, however, that whether in the 
case of contribution or in the case of annual rates, no 
definite method is followed, based on accurate measure¬ 
ment in fixing the amounts to be obtained. One thing 
that can be said definitely is, while some note is taken of 
the value of water to the farmer, there is no indication 
that any attempt is made to relate either the contribution 
or the annual rate to the capital expenditure and the 
interest on it. This is probably due to the fact that it is 
only in very recent years that irrigation works have been 
constructed out of borrowed funds. The practice hitherto 
has been to devote sums from the annual revenue or from 
savings for the purpose, so that no correlation has been 
established between water rates and cost of supply. 

The water rate is collected along with land revenue 
till the time of resettlement, when it is merged in the 
new rate of land revenue that comes to be fixed for the 
land, so that the maximum period for which the water 
rate is kept apart from land revenue is less than 30 years. 
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As a matter of fact the Government in at least one case 
have reserved to themselves the right of altering the 
water rate after the lapse of a shorter period. The 
Government Order, dated 27th September 1913, regarding 
lands brought under wet cultivation under the Krishna- 
rajasagara Works, remarks that “ as it may take some 
years before wet cultivation is established and the exact 
value of water rate can be gauged in the locality, Govern¬ 
ment considered it desirable that that water rate which 
now fixed should not be permanent and they are accord¬ 
ingly pleased to direct that the rates to be fixed for 
Government as well as the inam lands be temporary for 
a period of six years, at the end of which period they 
will be liable to revision at the discretion of Govern¬ 
ment.” 

6. Application of the Recommendations of the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee to Mysore .—Sri N. S. Subba 
Rao has stated as follows: 

“ In two respects the practice in Mysore already 
conforms to the above recommendations. There is 
already a system in vogue of raising a contribution from 
the owner for the addition made to the capital value and 
the tendency also has been to fix the water rate only for 
a period. One reason why the question of period has not 
been till recent years given prominence is the fact that 
entirely new irrigation works have been a feature only of 
recent times, the earlier occasion for levying a water rate 
being merely an improvement in the existing works, by 
extension or repairs. 

“ The basis on which the rate is determined is similar 
to that recommended by the Committee, but there seems 
to be no clear cut recognition of the several elements that 
go to determine the increase in value, and no attempt 
seems to have been made to work out a formula, or define 
rules, for realising the principles which seems to be more 
or less present in the minds of the officers who determine 
the rate. 

" The most striking defect that calls for reform is the 
merging of the water rate in the land assessment, and the 
system is the same as that which prevails in the Madras 
Presidency which the Committee condemn as unsound in 
theory and defective in practice. They are of opinion 
that “the Governmeijts would be well advised to 
standardise the return from the land at or near this 
comparatively low rate (a quarter of the net yield). But 
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the considerations that apply to the standardisation of 
the taxation of real property do not apply to the 
PAYMENT for SERVICE RENDERED, which forms a 
large element of the charge for water. If it is agreed 
that one consideration at least in determining the pay¬ 
ment for such a charge is the value of such service, in 
other words, that one of the important factors to be taken 
into consideration is the price at which the crop can be 
sold, then it is clear that, under the conditions under 
which the land revenue is collected at present, the 
consolidation with it of the charge for water is no longer 
appropriate.’ ’ So far as our State is concerned, the first 
thing to be done is to separate land revenue from water 
charges in the case of all recent extensions of irrigation. 
The next thing to be considered is whether such a separa¬ 
tion is possible in the case of all works, so that the charges 
for water may be worked on the principles enunciated 
above. There seems to be much difficulty in doing so. 
The Committee themselves remark, “ It is obviously out 
of the question to make a change during the currency of a 
settlement” which is specially applicable to Mysore 
where a re-settlement has been just completed. The 
Committee proceed to say also that “ there may be a 
difficulty in ever doing so in the case of old works,” 
evidently in view of the creations of vested rights. This 
is equally true of Mysore, and it is very doubtful if any 
useful purpose would be served by attempting a separa¬ 
tion of receipts on the lines suggested. On the other 
hand, there is obvious unfairness if commercial rates are 
charged for supplies of water from new works or new 
supplies from old works while others are left off with old 
rates. The dilemma is a hard one to resolve and can only 
be successfully attacked with the spread of correct ideas 
about the nature of water charges. Equity and the rights 
of the general tax-payer demand that water rates should 
be separated from land revenue and levied on an 
economic basis.” 

7. Opinion of officials and non-officials from Mysore 
who have recently studied the irrigation system outside the 
State .—The opinion of the public on the question of 
water rates, as indicated in the replies to the question¬ 
naire has already been referred to in Chapter V. We 
now propose to give in brief, the views of some of the 
officers of the Mysore Government and some non-officials 
who have had opportunity to visit Bombay and Northern 
India and to study the system prevailing there. 
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SriN. S. Govinda Rao, Assistant Director, Hydraulic 
Research Station, Krishnarajasagara, who has toured in 
the Punjab and U.P. has sent the following note on the 
question of assessment of land revenue in new irrigation 
project areas:— 

“It is well known that the direct returns of 
revenue from lands on the capital invested on irrigation 
projects have not been up to expectations. One of the 
principal causes is due to the present method of assess¬ 
ment which has the following defects: 

(i) There is no incentive for the ryot to minimise 
the use of water as assessment is based on an acreage 
basis. If a ryot minimises the use of water and irrigates 
a greater area by the same quantity he is taxed by having 
to pay more assessment. 

(ii) Irrespective of the amount he realises from his 
crop, he has to pay the same tax. It has no relation with 
the current rates. 

(iii) The tax is the same whether he grows a staple 
crop like paddy for food production, a commercial crop 
like sugarcane for an agricultural industry, a raw 
material like cotton, jute for manufacture of finished 
goods, or for luxury products like poppy for opium, 
indigo for dyes, tobacco for cigarettes, etc. 

(iv) No distinction in taxes is made between crops 
which require different qualities of water like rice, 
irrigated ragi, onions and potatoes, etc. 

(v) No premium is levied for supply of water to 
crops in summer when water supply is necessarily scarce. 
A crop like sugarcane which requires perennial supply 
requires to be taxed more than paddy which requires 
water only during monsoons. 

(vi) In Mysore, the officers who fix the demand for 
land revenue are also the officers to collect. In Northern 
India, the practice is, the authorities who fix the assess¬ 
ment are different from those that collect. This results 
in greater efficiency and avoids the tendency on the part 
of the collectors to put up minimum demand lists to show 
high percentage of collections. Slackness in the recovery 
of fines for unlawful encroachment of Government lands, 
etc., is also avoided. 

The Irrigation Engineers who control the water 
supplies to the lands are also charged with the responsi¬ 
bility of fixing up revenues for lands. 

L.R.S. 


11 
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A more scientific method of assessment suited to the 
present cultural and economic conditions of the ryots has 
to be evolved. This may be in the form of an assessment 
comprising of the following :— 

(а) A land rent which should be a small amount 
levied uniformly on all the lands under a project, to 
emphasise the ultimate ownership of the Government on 
the lands. Everybody who wants to enjoy the prestige 
of the ownership of a part of the country he lives in 
ought to pay this tax which should be only nominal 
in value. 

(б) A crop tax on the value of the crop grown by 
each owner without reference to acreage. This should be 
the primary means of income. It should be graduated, 
the rate increasing with the total value of the crop 
realised by each owner in the State. It should be more 
or less akin to income-tax. To simplify difficulties of 
collection it may be realised talukwar in the ordinary 
course, further collections being made in the case of a few 
who may own lands in different taluks by officers specially 
appointed to prepare lists of such cases and watch their 
collection. 

( c ) A water rate based on supplies m|ide to lands. 
The object of levying this is not only as a source of 
revenue but also to educate the ryot to economise the use 
of water taken through a Government sluice (pipe). As 
the imposition of any extra rate levied on supplies will 
create considerable discontent and opposition from the 
ryots, it is better to include this rate in the first instance 
in the land rent leviable for all lands using water from 
storage reservoirs or diversion weirs and allow rebate for 
every day’s supply, if the owners from a particular pipe 
sluice refrain from taking. The period of supply should 
end at the 15th December, beginning in the month of 
June. Every extra day of supply taken thereafter may 
be charged for separately. A schedule of water rates to 
be levied for each kind of crop (food, commercial or 
luxury variety) and for seasons (monsoon or summer, or 
perennial) supplied, can be prepared together with a 
schedule of rebates to be allowed.” 

Sri M. N. Lalcshman Rao (now Chief Engineer in 
Mysore) and Sri C. Rajagopal (an officer of the Survey 
Department, since retired) were deputed by Government 
in 1944 to study the methods of irrigation and assessment 
systems prevailing in the U.P, and the Punjab. They 
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estimated that the irrigation works in the Punjab are 
yielding a return of 14‘G per cent, the net revenue being 
Its. 6 crores per annum for a total investment of 41 crores 
(Irrigable area 120 lakhs of acres). In addition there are 
five unproductive works some of them being actually 
worked at a loss. The total investment on such unproduc¬ 
tive works is Rs. 1‘3 crores and the net revenue from 
them Rs. 86,000 per annum, the return being about 0’65 
per cent. The area commanded by these unproductive 
works is 8 lakhs of acres. In U.P. the capital outlay on 
productive works is Rs. 33 crores and they irrigate nearly 
50 lakhs of acres. The net revenue is Rs. 180 lakhs per 
annum giving a return of nearly 6 per cent. There are 
also unproductive works irrigating nearly 4£ lakhs of 
acres. The investment on these amount to Rs. 725 lakhs 
and the annual revenue is Rs. 9 lakhs, the return being 
less than 1| per cent. Both in the Punjab and in the 
U.P. the water rate depends on the crop. The following 
extract from the report of these officers deals with the 
levy of water rates :— 

“ The basic assessment is Rupee one to Rupees two 
for unirrigated land and Rs. 6 to Rs. 13 for irrigated 
area. The determination of the assessment depends 
according to the nature of soil, the nearness of roads, the 
proximity of the market, etc., as in Mysore. It is the 
Civil Department which prepares the account of the basic 
revenue both in the United Provinces and the Punjab for 
all irrigated and unirrigated land, but the irrigation assess¬ 
ment is a separate levy according to a schedule of rates, 
for which separate statements are appended. The 
accounts are prepared under the supervision and control 
of the Irrigation Department, P.W.D. 

“ The irrigation assessment is only optional. Land¬ 
holders who use water for irrigation are taxed according 
to the nature of the crop. If no water is used, there is 
no water rate levied. Hence the irrigation assessment is 
merely a fluctuating income, though it forms the bulk of 
the land revenue in these provinces. 

“ For lands which come under the atchkat of big irriga¬ 
tion projects there is no system of levying contribution 
from the achkatdars as is in vogue in Mysore. There is 
no permanent right to water created which a levy of 
contribution in Mysore would entail. 

“ There is another tax known as the “ water advantage 
rate” which is levied from the tenant for the benefit of 
the landlord, 
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“ The demand statements are prepared separately for 
the two seasons in the year by the Irrigation Department 
by employing a separate Revenue staff, These statements 
are sent to the Civil Department for collection. They 
are collected in a lump for the two seasons separately 
whereas in our State, it is the Revenue Department that 
is entirely responsible for the demand and collection. 
The revenue is collected here in four khists commencing 
from February. 

“ The optional system in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab has the effect, or stabilising the prices for land 
whether irrigated or unirrigated, whereas in Mysore there 
is considerable difference in prices for the dry and wet 
which depends entirely on the nature of the soil, source 
of irrigation, proximity of the village to the roads 
availability of labour for cultivation. 

“ The value of land which was sold at Rs. 12-8-0 per 
acre in the Canal districts of the Punjab in early years 
has gone so high as Rs. 2,000 at present and even at this 
rate lands are difficult to be obtained. 

“ There have been some instances in the Punjab where 
water is supplied on volumetric assessment to large land¬ 
holders. The supply is measured as it enters the water 
course from the distributary. The amount paid is more 
than what a land owner would have had to pay under an 
assessment by acreage.’’ 

In 1946, Government deputed some officers of the 
Public Works and Public Health Departments and some 
non-official gentlemen of Mandya District to study the 
irrigation system under the Nira Canal (Bombay). The 
following extracts from the Deputationists’ Report deal 
with the levy of water rates :— 

“ Rate is levied per acre of land irrigated with 
reference to the crops grown, the season of the year during 
which and the period for which water is supplied for 
individual cultivators, and for the sugar companies on 
the volume of water supplied. 

“ In the cane block, the rate for cane area is Rs. 54 
to Rs. 57 and for the other 2/3 Bhusar crops at Rs. 5 an 
acre wheat and Jowar, thus, the average rate works out 
to Rs. 21 to Rs. 23 an acre of block. The total rate will 
be Rs. 60. Two seasonal crops at Rs. 10 for pre-seasonal 
watering a rate varying between Rs. 3 and 5 per acre 
is levied. 


x 


x 


x 


x 
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“ Water rate is fixed according to the quantity of 
water consumed by each crop and naturally the water 
rate for sugarcane is the highest, ranging from Rs. 46 to 

Rs. 60 per acre. As a further improvement, the 

selling of water to the large agriculturists like the Sugar 
Factories (Walchand Industries) on the volumetric basis 
has been recently introduced. 

X X > X X 

“ The system of recovering a portion of the cost of the 
irrigation project as contributions from the ryots, whose 
lands get irrigated on the acreage basis, is not in vogue in 
Bombay. On the otherhand, the water rates, as already 
explained above, are based on the quantity of water 
supplied to each crop during a season. The system of 
supply is also intermittent being once in 10 days for 
sugarcane or 35 waterings in a season of four to five 
months. Even the depth of water, supplied in each 
watering, is varied according to the requirements of each 
crop, 2 inches for cane and 1 inch for Jawar. Such a 
system of perfect distribution of water is made possible 
by the construction of measuring devices, such as “V” 
notches, Venturi meters and Gibbs’ modules, etc., at the 
different points along the main canal and the distri¬ 
butaries. 

X X X X 

“ Each cultivator is issued a pass book to grow 
any irrigated crop. Mention is made of the nature of 
crop, extent of the periods of watering in the pass books. 
On the previous day of the watering the “ Potkari ” 
issues the permit to draw water, and watering is done by 
the “ Tail end ” first. Any violation on the part of the 
ryot is severely dealt with by the Engineering Depart¬ 
ment itself by applying “ Panchanama”. For the cane 
crop, watering is done once in 10 days and for the 
seasonal crops watering is. done once in 20 days. The 
installation of Gibbs’ Modules at the head of each distri- 
butory controls and regulates the flow of water to the 
lands below the distributary. 

<f The crop and land assessment is done by the Irriga¬ 
tion Department. At the end of each season, a special 
field staff is engaged to measure the cropped area and 
assess the yield. The crop register is maintained by the 
Irrigation Department and a demand statement is forward¬ 
ed to the Revenue Department who do the collection. 
In view of the above, the Irrigation Department has a 
greater hold on the ryots.” 
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8. Recommendations .—As pointed out by Sri N. S. 
Subba Rao, the Government of Mysore have been adopting 
from a long time a system of levy of contribution from 
the owners of lands commanded by irrigation works, and 
the water rate under newly constructed irrigation works 
is also subject to periodical revision, the period being less 
than that fixed for settlements of land revenue. In these 
respects Mysore had anticipated the proposals of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. We have examined 
the question of separating the water rate from the land 
assessment during the next revision settlements and we 
feel that it would be neither practicable nor advantageous 
to separate water rate from the dry assessment in respect 
of old wet and garden lands where the two have been 
merged. Whatever may be the theoretical objections to 
such merging, we feel that it has certain practical advan¬ 
tages in that, the application of the principles of land 
revenue settlement ensures that lands situated close to 
the sluice and therefore getting a more assured supply of 
water than tail end lands, are assessed at higher rates 
and also that the quality of the soil and its suitability 
for raising irrigated crops are taken into consideration 
while fixing the consolidated assessment. Our experience 
of the separate levy of water rate has been that there is no 
concession in the case of tail end lands and that the 
quality of the soil is not at all considered while demand¬ 
ing water rate, rich soil suitable for irrigation, poor soil, 
and soil absolutely unfit for irrigation all being charged 
at the same rate. We are therefore in favour of continuing 
the system of having consolidated wet or garden assess¬ 
ment and its extension to new irrigation works also, as 
soon as irrigation under them, has fully developed and 
fairly settled. Even during the initial stages, when water 
rate.has to be levied separately, the rate should be lower 
for tail end lands and lands having poor soil. We regret 
we are not able to make any specific recommendations to 
ensure adequate return on the capital outlay on irrigation 
works. We are not an expert body nor had we the time 
and material necessary to determine the causes of the 
present inadequate return, which is necessary to consider 
the question of securing adequate return. We were able 
to get some particulars regarding the actual return from 
certain irrigation works and we find that, in most of the 
cases, the return expected at the time of sanctioning the 
project has not been realized and that there is practically 
no instance in which the return is adequate even to meet 
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the interest charges on the capital cost. We also find 
that the cost of all works, other than the Krishnaraja- 
sagar and Visveswarayya Canal Works had been met out 
of the current revenues. We are of opinion that, in 
future, irrigation works should be classified into two 
categories viz., “Protective” and “Productive”. 
Protective works should be undertaken having regard to 
the general benefit the country would derive and not the 
return. The general revenues of the State should not be 
utilized and the interests of the general taxpayer sacri¬ 
ficed to finance any project which cannot be classed as a 
“ Protective” work unless it is clear that such works will 
really pay when completed. 

9. Maintenance of tanks. —While on this subject 
we would like to make a few suggestions regarding the 
maintenance of tanks. There are 2,665 major tanks and 
20,268 minor tanks in the State. While we are in general 
agreement with the principle that the ryots should consi¬ 
der it one of their primary duties to look after the tanks, 
we feel that big tanks serving several villages cannot be 
properly looked after by the villagers themselves. We 
find that the acreage cess to be paid for the maintenance 
works of such tanks being taken over by the P.W.D. will 
be very heavy, being about Rs. 3 per acre. We are 
therefore of opinion that instead of levying acreage cess 
every year, the P.W.D. should carry out the maintenance 
of big tanks as and when necessary, and recover the cost 
from the ryots in easy instalments as at present. Each 
tank should get maintenance work done once at least in 
five years. We would suggest all tanks having an achkat 
of 100 acres or more being looked after by the P.W.D. 
tanks with an achkat of less than 100 acres being 
entrusted to the Village Panchayets concerned. 

10. Inspection of tanks and speedy execution of irri¬ 
gation works. —Before concluding this chapter, we would 
like to make a few observations regarding another matter 
specially connected with irrigation, namely, the periodical 
inspection of tanks and the execution of repair and 
restoration works of tanks. We feel that the officers of 
the Revenue and P.W.D. are not systematically inspecting 
the tanks. If the periodical inspections had been 
conducted systematically and with a view to seeing that 
the tanks are maintained in an efficient condition, the 
present deplorable state of affairs could not have come to 
pass. We also find that there is delay in the execution 
of works relating to the repair and restoration of tanks. 
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We do not know the exact reasons for such delays, but 
we would like to stress that unless such works are 
executed promptly, the food production schemes of the 
State will suffer considerably. Some of us felt that the 
old system of minor irrigation works being in charge of 
the Deputy Commissioner concerned, assisted by an 
officer of the P.W.D., was worth reviving. But we feel 
that before making such a proposal, the new scheme of 
decentralisation in the P.W.D. which has resulted in 
there being an Assistant Engineer in almost every taluk 
may be given a fair trial, and if the position does not 
improve, drastic action will have to be taken. We would 
like Government to bring home to all the officers concerned 
their responsibility in seeing that tanks are maintained 
in an efficient condition and the restoration and mainte¬ 
nance works are executed promptly. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Cesses. 

In this Chapter we propose to discuss the seventh 
term of reference which runs as follows :— 

“ To examine the desirability of abolishing or 
modifmg the levy of various cesses on land revenue”. 

2. Cesses Levied in My sore.—The several cesses on 
land revenue are levied under Section 114 of the Mysore 
Land Revenue Code, under which Government have 
powers to impose a cess under the provisions of any law 
for the time being in force for purposes of local improve* 
ments such as (a) construction, maintenance and 
improvement of schools; ( b ) village and district roads, 
bridges, tanks, wells, etc.; { c ) accommodation for travel¬ 
lers ; and ( d) for similar purposes. The cesses generally 
levied are the local cess, the education cess and the 
railway cess or a special cess. The local cess is levied at 
the rate of one anna per rupee on ryotwari assessment 
and also certain other items included under land revenue. 
It is also levied on other items of revenue such as Excise, 
Forest, etc. Seventy-six per cent of the proceeds from 
local cess in any district is credited to the funds of the 
concerned District Board and the balance of 24 per cent 
is utilized for education. The proceeds from the levy of 
education cess at six pies in the rupee are credited to the 
Elementary Education Funds of the concerned district. 
The proceeds from the additional education cess at three 
pies in the rupee, levied from 1941 on all items of land 
revenue and land revenue miscellaneous other than 
ryotwari assessment, are also credited to the Elementary 
Education Funds. Railway cess was being levied by 
some of the District Boards with a view to building up 
funds for taking up railway construction, but this has 
since been replaced by a special cess in most of the 
districts. Some District Boards are also levying special 
cesses to finance bridge works. A list of the several cesses 
levied in each district will be found in Appendix X. 

Irrigation cess is levied only on irrigated lands at 
one anna in the rupee but it is not a distinct levy in 
many of the Taluks, having been merged in the wet or 
garden assessment during the Original Settlement or 
Revision Settlement. In such cases l/l7th of the survey 
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valuation is being credited to the Irrigation Cess Fund 
every year. The realizations from irrigation cess on the 
wet lands under tanks and channels are to be primarily 
used for the repair or improvement of the tank and 
channel irrigating the lands upon which it is levied and 
secondarily for the general repair or improvement of the 
tank series or works to which a tank or channel may 
belong. In Malnad taluks where few irrigation works 
exist requiring such repair or improvement but where 
roads are urgently needed and are very costly in their 
construction, the proceeds of the cess, after the require¬ 
ments of the irrigation works have been duly provided 
for, may be applied to construction of roads also. Only 
the repairs of masonry works of such tanks as have been 
brought up to the standard and made over to the ryots 
for upkeep are financed from the Irrigation Cess Funds. 

3. Levy of Cesses in other parts of India. —Cesses 
are levied on land revenue in all parts of India and the 
proceeds utilized for local purposes. The following are 
a few examples :— 

(a) Bombay.— A cess at three annas on every rupee 
of ordinary land revenue is levied under the Bombay 
Local Boards Act and utilised by local boards for 
purposes such as provision and maintenance of roads, 
dispensaries, schools, etc. 

(b) Assam. —Local Rate is levied under the Local 
Rates Regulation, 1879. 

(c) Coorg. —Local fund cess is levied at three 
annas in the rupee. 

(d) Madras. —In Madras a land cess at the rate of 
two annas per rupee is levied and an education cess, 
whose rate varies from 10 pies to 37 pies is also levied. 
The education cess is credited to District Boards, while 
one-fourth of the land cess is given to the Panchayats in 
Panchayat areas and the balance credited to the District 
Boards. 

(e) U.P. —Local rates are levied under the District 
Board Act. 

4. Committee’s views on the Levy of Cesses. —Cesses 
are supposed to be levied for utilization for purposes of 
local improvement such as education, local roads, etc. 
Agriculturists as well as non-agriculturists enjoy the 
benefits of these improvements and we consider it inequi¬ 
table that only agriculturists should have to pay cess on 
land revenue to provide finances for these purposes. 
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Also, the benefits accruing from the levy of such cesses 
are not uniformly distributed and we consider that there 
is absolute^ no justification to levy a cess all over a 
district to raise funds for constructing a bridge which 
may be useful to a Taluk or two. The method of raising 
funds for local improvement has to be modified so as to 
secure that those who benefit from such schemes pay 
proportionately to the benefit derived. We are therefore 
of the view that the levy of various cesses on land 
revenue should be abolished and a Social Service Cess 
levied on all persons benefitting from the activities of 
local boards, to raise funds for the development activities 
such as education, communications, medical relief, etc., 
undertaken by such boards. While we are fully agreed 
that the .District Boards are doing a good deal of useful 
work which should not be curtailed but expanded, we 
consider that the present method of finding finances for 
such work is not just, as only the agriculturists are made 
to pay for amenities enjoyed by ad. 

A similar objection applies to the levy of irrigation 
cess also, as at present levied. Though it is stated that 
the receipts from lands under a particular project or 
irrigation work are primarily intended for repairs and 
improvements to such work, in practice no separate 
accounts are maintained for each work, the district being 
the unit for accounts. The result is that the irrigation 
cess realized from all irrigated lands in a district is 
utilized for the repairs of a few works here and there 
and it is not uncommon to find the same tanks or 
channels being given grants year after year. Also, tanks 
are a valuable asset of the community as a whole and the 
community should be responsible for its repairs and 
upkeep. It is unfair to levy a cess on the holders of 
irrigated lands only to raise funds for such repairs. We 
are therefore of the view that the levy of irrigation cess 
should also be discontinued. The cost of repairs of all 
tanks may be met out of general revenues and, if this is 
not practicable, the cost of repairs of any work may be 
recovered from the persons benefitting from it in the same 
manner as maintenance charges. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Agency for collection of Land Revenue. 

1. In this Chapter we propose to examine if the 
existing system for collection of land revenue is satisfac¬ 
tory and whether it can be improved. While considering 
the village staff we will also examine the system of remu¬ 
neration of minor village servants such as the Thoti, 
Thalari and Nirganti. 

The staff employed for collection of land revenue 
can be divided into two categories, viz., the village staff 
such as the Patel, Shanbhog, Thoti and the Revenue 
Inspector and the Supervisory staff like the Amildar, 
Sub-Division Officer, Deputy Commissioner, etc. We 
propose to restrict ourselves to an examination of the 
former, viz., the village staff as it is these persons who 
mostly come into contact with the ryots during the 
process of collection of land revenue and the accounts 
maintained by them and the reports furnished by them 
form the basis for most of the proceedings affecting the 
ryots. The Revenue Inspector is a full time Government 
servant governed by the Government Servants’ Conduct 
Rules. In the case of Patel, Shanbhogue, Thoti, Thalari 
and Nirganti, however, the principle of hereditary succes¬ 
sion has been recognized. These five are the survivals of 
the old Barabaluti system and a brief account of this 
system is given in the next paragraph. 

2. Historical background of the Barabaluthi system .— 
From time immemorial the village has been the unit for 
administrative purposes in India and each village was a 
self-contained community. Each village had a corpora¬ 
tion of twelve office holders and the village officers are 
the survivals of this ancient Barabaluthi system. This 
Barabaluthi as the Village Corporation was called has 
been described as follows by Wilks 

“Every Indian village is, and appears always to 
have been, in fact, a separate community or republic ; 
the gauda or patel is the judge and magistrate; the 
karan or shanbhog is the registrar ; the talara or sthali- 
war, and the thoti, are severally the watchmen of the 
village and of the crops ; the nirganti distributes the 
water of the streams of reservoirs in just proportion to 
the several fields; the jotishya, joisa or astrologer 
performs the essential service of announcing the seasons 
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of seed time and harvest and the imaginary benefit of 
unfolding the lucky or unlucky days and hours for all 
the operations of farming; the smith, and carpenter, 
frame the rude instruments of husbandry, and the ruder 
dwelling of the farmer ; the potter fabricates the only 
utensils of the village; the washerman keeps clean the 
few garments which are spun and sometimes woven in 
the family of the farmer or purchased at the nearest 
market; the barber contributes to the cleanliness and 
assists in the toilet of the villagers; the goldsmith, 
marking the approach of luxury, manufactures the 
simple ornaments with which they delight to bedeck 
their wives and their daughters; and these Twelve 
Officers, styled the Barabaluti or Ayangadi, as requisite 
members of the community, receive the compensation of 
their labour, either in allotments of land from the corpo¬ 
rate stock, or in fees consisting of fixed proportions of the 
crops of every farmer in the village 

The following extract from the Mysore Gazetteer by 
Rice deals with the Barabaluthi system under the Vijaya- 
nagaram Kings :— 

“ The following offices were hereditary and esta¬ 
blished in all towns and villages, under the general name 
of Ayagar in Canarese and Barabaluti in Hindustani:— 

(1) Shanbhog—Accountant. 

(2) Gauda—Headman, 

(3) Kainmara— Ironsmith. 

(4) Badagi—Carpenter. 

(5) Agasa—Washerman. 

(6) Panchangi - Calendar. 

(7) Nayinda—Barber. 

(8) Madiga—Shoe-maker. 

(9) Akasale—Goldsmith. 

(10) Talari—Watchman of the Village. 

(11) Nirganti—Watchman of the Tanks. 

(12) Kumbara—Pot maker. 

“The Ayagar depended on the financial or revenue 
branch. The ryots gave them a share, called nijayam 
and ardhayam, of the crop produced in their village ; 
these were for each kapila, bed, kandi or putti, varying 
according to regulations established anciently in different 
paraganas. The nijayam above the Ghats was 4 seers 
or measure of grain, and the ardhayam 2. Manyams or 
privileged lands were also allowed to the Ayagar, for 
which they regularly paid the jodi, a small' tax from 
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which none of these official hereditary estates were 
exempt except the Panchangi. 

“ To the Shanbhog, as accountant of the village, 
the ryots paid the full ayam. If he had a share of any 
charity lands from the inhabitants or from the Sarkar 
he paid the jodi to Government; to him and to the head 
gauda the inferior classes rendered their rents or shares 
of the revenue. 

“ The duty of the gauda was to see that the 
farmers cultivated the land for the kandayam or rent 
agreed on in the jamabandi or annual settlement; to 
collect the revenue composed of the different branches, 
duties, etc., and to pay it to the proprietors of the 
districts according to the khist or agreement; to adjust 
all accounts relating to these at the end of the year ; and 
then to settle the rent of the ensuing year according to 
the estimate made by the Amildar by order of the 
Government. But in adjusting these concerns it frequ¬ 
ently happened that, the ryots having no access to the 
people in the higher offices, parcels of lands were un 
accounted for, and their produce clandestinely secreted 
by the gaudas and shanbhogs, which they collusively 
divided among themselves. 

“The Kamrnar or Ironsmith, and Badagi or 
Carpenter, had to supply the ryots with ploughs and 
other implements of husbandry without taking any price 
for the same. If a ryot wanted to build a house, he 
must then pay some consideration to these officers; but 
they paid nothing for the public duty, such as ploughs, 
buckets, etc., for which the hore-hullu and mura-batta 
were assigned. 

“ The Agasa or Washerman, and Nayinda or 
Barber, must wash and shave gratis for all the ryots of a 
village; the latter also dressed wounds and performed 
other surgical operations; for this they received hore- 
hullu and mura-batta. When the washerman delivered 
the clothes after washing, he received provision sufficient 
for one day. The washerman paid annually some money 
to the Sarkar for rent of the drying ground. 

“ The duties of the Panchangi (always a Brahman) 
were to mark the proper times for sowing the great and 
small grains in their right season; also to declare from 
the calendar the fortunate time for commencing any new 
undertaking. This Brahman also officiated as priest to 
perform the ceremonies of funerals and marriages n aecord- 
ing to the laws, He must daily attend the headman of 
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the village and from his calendar read off the day of the 
week, month and year, the predominent signs and cons¬ 
tellations, etc. For these duties he collected the hore- 
hullu and mura-batta. 

“ The Madiga or Chuekler, furnished shoes, ropes, 
leather buckets and other little necessaries for cultiva¬ 
tion, for which he was entitled to the ayam, hore-hullu 
and mura-batta. 

“ The duty of the Aksale or Goldsmith was to 
measure the songuru or half-share of the crop which the 
ryots paid to the Sarkar, and to shroff the money collect- 
ted in the village in payment of the revenue. For any 
other work done by him he might take payment, but for 
these the hore-hullu and mura-batta were his perquisites. 

“ The Talari was the police officer or kotwal of 
the inferior villages. Besides the Nijayam and ardhayam, 
and the manyams allowed for their maintenance to 
encourage them to a due performance of their duties, the 
ryots privately bribed them with ragi, vegetable and 
conks (?) in the harvest time, to conciliate their favour 
and protect themselves from certain inconveniences such 
as being forcibly delivered over to travellers to carry 
burdens to the next stage etc. The appropriate duty of 
Talari also was to watch over the safety of the village 
and to be ready to provide forage and conveniences for 
those employed by the Sarkar. He was responsible for 
all things stolen within the enclosure of this village; 
whatever was lost or stolen on the highways, or without 
the precincts of the town, was to be recovered or account¬ 
ed for by the Kavalgars. People of all castes were 
employed in this station, except in Chitaldrug, where 
only the Boyis or Bedars acted in this capacity. 

“ The Nirganti’s duty was to attend to the tanks 
and to shut up, when necessary, their sluices or tubes 
with the stoppers usually fitted for this purpose ; in the 
winter time he must watch carefully on the banks of the 
tanks to preserve the water. It was his appropriate duty 
to divide among the ryots of the village what water was 
requisite for the production of the crop ; when the water 
diminished, he rendered account thereof to the managers, 
lest he be suspected of disposing of it clandestinely. For 
these duties he received hore-hullu and mura-batta. 

“ The Kumbara or Pot-makers were not stationed 
in every village, one or two being generally sufficient for 
a hobli or taraf ; he furnished pots for all the ryots of his 
taraf, and was entitled to ayam in an equal proportion as 
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the other Ayagar. For liberty of exposing his wares for 
sale to travellers in the markets, he paid chakrakanike 
to the Sarkar. 

“ The above twelve were the village servants; 
their offices were hereditary going from father to son ; 
and they were authorised to sell or mortgage their office 
when in distress 

The interior constitution of the villages remained 
unchanged by conquests and unaffected by revolutions. 
This has been described by Munro as follows : — 

‘‘Every village, with its twelve Ayangadi as they 
are called, is a kind of republic, with the patel at the 
head of it; and India is a mass of such republics. The 
inhabitants, during war, look chiefly to their own patel. 
They give themselves no trouble about the breaking up 
and division of kingdoms; while the village remains 
entire, they care not to what power it is transferred, 
wherever it goes the internal managements remain un¬ 
altered ; the patel is still the collector and magistrate 
and head farmer. From the age of Manu until this day, 
the settlements have been made either with or through 
the patel ”. 

The position of the Barabaluthi establishment in the 
19th century has been described as follows:— 

‘ ‘ The Patel or Gauda was the headman of the 
village, and his office was hereditary. He had police 
authority to a certain limited extent; he settled caste 
disputes among the ryots, sometimes with, but generally 
without, the aid of a panchayet, and he was the usual 
channel of communication between the Government and 
the village community. In some villages there were 
government lands assigned to the patels for their support, 
and in others there were none. So also in particular 
districts there were patels of great consideration and 
influence, while in others they could hardly be said to 
rise above the mass of cultivators. The former was 
generally observable in places remote from the seat of 
government or difficult of access from other causes. 

“ The Shanbhog was the Registrar or accountant, 
and in some cases of more villages than one. With 
hardly an exception, they were of the Brahman caste, and 
the office was hereditary. In some places they were in 
the possession of lands rent-free, in others they enjoyed 
them on a jodi or light assessment, and in some few 
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places they had a fixed money allowance. In all instan¬ 
ces there were certain fixed fees payable to them in 
money or in kind by the ryots. 

‘ ‘ The thotis were the responsile watchmen of the 
village and its crops. They were likewise required to 
act as guides to government officers and travellers of any 
importance, and in the absence of the talari had to per¬ 
form the duties of that official in addition to their own. 
They were remunerated by lands held free of rent or on 
a light assessment. In all disputes about boundaries of 
of villages or fields, the evidence of the thoti. was looked 
to as most essential. 

“ The talari was the scout of the village. He traced 
robbers and thieves, watched the movements of suspicious 
strangers, and was, in fact, the police peon to the magis¬ 
trate patel. He was remunerated by rent-free or jodi 
lands. In certain villages there were no talaris and in 
these cases these duties were performed by the thoti. 

“ The nirganti regulated the supply of irrigating 
water to the wet lands of the village, whether belonging to 
the ryots or to the Sarkar. He had to economise the 
supply of water in every possible way, and in the season of 
rains might be said to hold the safety valves of the tanks 
and other reservoirs in his hands. Many a day’s supply of 
Water was sometimes lost by the timidity or apathy of an 
inefficient nirganti, and on the other hand, many a valua¬ 
ble dam was carried away by the rashness or ignorance 
of a presumptuous one. 

“The remainder of the Barabaluti, with a few rare 
exceptions, were dependent for their support on the fees 
paid to them by the ryots for the exercise of their crafts, 
and on what they might earn from travellers.” 

It will be seen that the Barabaluthi establishment 
was remunerated mainly by ayam (fees in kind) by the 
ryots and was not being paid any remuneration by 
Government though responsible to Government in some 
matters. Many of them were also enjoying Inam lands 
either fully exempt from assessment or subject to jodi or 
light assessment. 

As Survey and Settlement were introduced, the aya 
payments (that is to say the fees realised by patels and 
shanbhogs in the shape of grain paid to them direct by 
the ryots) were abolished and a scale of remuneration was 
fixed in the shape of money payments in the surveyed 
taluks. This cash remuneration is payable by Govern¬ 
ment and the aya payments from which the ryots were 
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relieved were included in the land assessment payable to 
Government. Thus the Patel and the Shanbhog were 
the first to get their services recognised by Government 
and to be paid for by Government. The importance of 
the Thoti, Thalari and the Nirganti for efficient village 
administration was not overlooked by Government and 
as early as in 1878 rules were issued recognising the 
existing custom of remuneration in kind to these and 
defining the rates of miras and modes of enforcement in 
case of default. The Village Offices Act, (Act IV of 1908), 
gave a statutory recognition to the offices of Patel, Shan¬ 
bhog, Nirganti, Thoti and Thalari and made provision 
for the disciplinary control of such officers and for decid¬ 
ing questions of succession and claims for emoluments. 
The Potgi Rules and the Miras Rules now form part of 
the Rules under the Mysore Village Officers Act. 

3. Remuneration of Village Officers.— The Potgi of 
the Patel is determined under the following rule :—- 

“For the first thousand rupees of the gross 
revenue of his village, three per cent; for the second 
thousand or any part of it, two per cent; and for the 
balance of the gross revenue beyond two thousand rupees 
one per cent. In the case of villages where the collections 
do not exceed Rs. 300 he shall, in addition to the above 
percentages, receive a fixed annual allowance of one 
rupee, when the gross revenue ranges from eleven to 
fifty rupees, of two rupees, when the gross revenue ranges 
from Rs. 51 to Rs. 300; or so much of it, when the 
gross revenue exceeds Rs. 250 as shall be required to make 
the salary up to but not exceed rupees ten per annum.” 

The Patel is also entitled to stationery allowance on 
the same scale as the Shanbhog. He may exchange this 
for a special allowance not exceeding Rs. 15 per annum, 
if he is ordinarily called upon to perform heavy miscella¬ 
neous duties. 

The Shanbhog’s potgi is calculated as follows :— 

“For the first thousand rupees of the gross revenue 
of the village, or villages forming a Shanbhog’s charge, 
four per cent; for the second thousand, three per cent; 
for the third thousand, two per ceent; for the fourth 
thousand, one per cent; and for the balance of the gross 
revenue beyond four thousand rupees, one per cent.” In 
addition he is entitled to a stationery allowance varying 
from Re. 1 per annum to Rs. 10 per annum, depending 
on the gross revenue of the village. 
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The potgi is revised once in ten years by the Super¬ 
intendent of Land Records The potgi calculated on the 
above basis was temporarily enhanced by 25% in. 1942 
and a further enhancement by 25 per cent was sanctioned 
in 1947, 

The Patels and Shanbhogs are also given additional 
remuneration for the collection of miscellaneous Govern¬ 
ment dues such as (1) contribution under the K.R.S. 
Channels and other major irrigation projects, (2) Village 
Panchayet taxes, (3) Muzrai gutta where the demand 
exceeds Rs. 100. They are also separately paid for the 
scriptory work under the Record of Rights Scheme. and 
under the Food Procurement Scheme and for acquisition 
of foodgrains. 

The total potgi for revenue work proper amounted to 
about Rs. 10'25 lakhs prior to the enhancement in 1942 
(Patels Rs. 4 \ lakhs and Shanbhogs 5-75 lakhs). The 
annual expenditure now on account of potgi is about 
Rs. 16 lakhs. (Patels about 675 lakhs and Shanbhogs 
about Rs. 9 lakhs). No figures are readily available 
regarding the remuneration paid for miscellaneous items 
of work, but the amount is not appreciable except for 
food work, which is not a permanent item of work. 

The scale of miras payable to thoties, thalaries and 
Nirganties is as follows :— 

ThotiThree seers of grain for each acre of culti¬ 
vated land whether garden, wet or dry ; 

Thalari:—Three seers of grain for each acre of culti¬ 
vated land from agriculturists and one 
anna in the rupee of mohatarfa tax if 
they pay mohatarfa and two annas per 
house per annum in other cases from non¬ 
agriculturists ; 

Nirganti:—Four seers of grain for each acre of wet 
and garden land irrigated from tanks and 
channels. 

As the question of revising the system of payment 
of miras to minor village servants was being urged 
repeatedly in the Legislature, Government appointed 
a Committee in February 1943 to consider this question. 
This committee concluded that conditions in Mysore 
being quite different from those in other parts of 
India it is impossible to introduce the system of cash 
payment, which would also involve an expenditure of 
nearly Rs. 23 lakhs per annum. They were of the view that 

12 * 
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the existing system of remuneration prescribed by rules, 
viz., miras and assignment of land is sufficiently adequate 
and does not fall short of the remuneration which similar 
officials get elsewhere. They suggested that the system 
may be tried for five years with additional safeguards to 
ensure prompt payment of the miras and the position 
reviewed at the end of five years. Government accepted 
these recommendations in G.O. No. R. 3207-18 —L.R. 
179-44-2, dated 24th November 1945. 

4. Village staff in other parts of India. —Notes on 
the system of Village Officers in Bombay and Madras 
received from the respective Governments are enclosed 
(Appendix XI). It will be seen that the hereditary 
system is in force in both the States. Commutation is 
permitted in Bombay and it is stated that a bill has been 
drafted to abolish all service tenures. In Madras no 
action has been or is proposed to be taken to abolish 
hereditary village offices and it is seen that even in non- 
liereclitary areas, the principle of hereditary succession is 
followed, as far as practicable, in making appointments. 

The sub-committee which toured in Travancore- 
Cochin collected information regarding the village 
establishments in that area also. There are no hereditary 
village officers and no Revenue Inspectors. Each Taluk 
is divided into a number of “ Pakuthies ”, there being a 
Proverthicar for each “ Pakuthi ”. The Proverthicar is 
assisted by one or more accountants, depending on the 
volume of work and has also got some peons working 
under him. Quilon Taluk, which is 142 sq. miles in 
extent, had 14 Proverthicars, 20 accountants and 31 peons. 

5. Demand for abolition of hereditary village officers 
in Mysore and action taken so far. —The abolition of 
hereditary shanbhogs is being urged in the Legislature 
for more than 20 years, resolutions on this subject having 
been passed by both the Representative Assembly and 
Legislative Council as long back as in 1928. This question 
is being raised in practically every session of the legisla¬ 
ture. The main grounds urged for the abolition of the 
system of hereditary shanbhogs are that with a low 
remuneration varying from Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 150 per 
annum it is impossible to expect really honest and good 
work from them, that they are therefore naturally 
inclined to seek other and more questionable means of 
supplementing their income, that more than two thirds 
of the shanbhogs reside outside their charges and a 
good many are engaged in other avocations getting the 
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duties performed by proxies whose work cannot possibly 
be very satisfactory, that they take undue advantage of 
the illiteracy and ignorance of the ryots, create party 
factions, and are, generally speaking, a menace to the 
peace and prosperity of the villages, and that they do not 
always prepare accurate statement of accounts. 

Those who oppose the abolition of the system of 
hereditary shanbhogs point out that it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the system is altogether bad and 
has no redeeming features whatsoever ; that if it were 
really so it would not have survived for centuries ; that 
all the troubles and difficulties of the villagers cannot 
fairly be laid at the door of the shanbhogs, that it is 
not the shanbhoge alone who harasses the villagers, but 
many others such as, for instance, the money lender and 
the petty merchant. These hold that a proper remedy 
for such a state of affairs would therefore be the education 
of the rural population rather than the abolition of the 
hereditary system. They also urge that the abolition of 
the hereditary system, if such abolition is genuinely 
necessary, should apply to all hereditary village offices 
such as those of the Patel, Thalari, etc. They are also of 
the view that the shanbhog being the repository of all 
local knowledge so necessary for carrying on the revenue 
administration, confusion is likely to arise if the shan¬ 
bhog is suddenly replaced by salaried officials having 
no such local knowledge. 

Government have accepted the principle of abolishing 
all hereditary village offices but have decided to proceed 
slowly in view of the financial commitments involved. 
This will be clear from Government Order No. R. 223- 
37—L.R. 173-34-4, dated 10th July 1935, which is 
reproduced in full below ;—* 

“ S O. 

GOVERNMENT OF HIS HIGHNESS THE 
MAHARAJA OF MYSORE. 

General and Revenue Departments. 

G.O. No. R. 223-37—L.R. 173-34-4, dated 10th July 1935. 


Abolition of the System of Hereditary Shanbhogs. 

Passes orders in regard to the --and the substi¬ 

tution of a paid agency in its place. 

Read— 

Resolutions passed in the Representative Assembly and the Legis¬ 
lative Gouticil hold in October and December 1928, urging the abolition 
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of tba present system of hereditary shanbhogs and the substitution of 
a paid agency in its place. 

2. Government Order Mo. R. 5619-22—L. R. 371-28-30, dated 
14th February 1930, appointing a Committee to examine and report on 
the subject. 

3. Government Order No. B. 6195-8—L. B. 371-28-40, dated 
11th May 1931, publishing the report of the above Committee- 

4. Government letter No. R. 2865—L. R. 515-29-10, dated 11th 
December 1934, to the Revenue Commissioner, directing that, in all. 
cases in which shanbhogi hak is ft rfeited by way of punishment, 
substitutes should be appointed without a claim to hold the office 
hereditarily. 

Order No. R 223-37 — L. R. 173-34-4? dated 
Bangalore the 10th July 1935. 

Tlie question of abolishing the present system of 
hereditary village accountants and substituting a paid 
agency in its place is being pressed upon tbe attention of 
Government for several years past. In December 1928, 
when the matter was first raised in the Legislative 
Council by a resolution, Government promised to have 
the question examined in all its bearings, and referred it 
for investigation to a Committee of officers with the 
then Revenue Commissioner, Rajakaryapravina Mr. P. G. 
D’Souza, as Chairman. The Committee submitted their 
report in August 1930, and the conclusion arrived at by 
them was that the change proposed was one of doubtful 
utility, that the cost of salaried officials would consider¬ 
ably exceed the present expenditure on potgi, and that 
the amount of compensation payable to the families of 
displaced shanbhogs was likely to amount to a prohibitive 
figure. This report was published for general information 
in May 1931. No remarks or criticisms were received 
from the public, but the question was brought up again 
at the December Session of the Legislative Council of 
that year by means of three resolutions, two of which 
demanded the appointment of a Committee of officials 
and non-officials for the investigation of the question. 
Government expressed the view that no useful purpose 
was likely to be served by appointing another Committee, 
as proposed, but promised to have the question further 
investigated in the light of the discussions after the 
Record of Rights Scheme was introduced in a few taluks. 
On this assurance, the motion was withdrawn. 

When the Record of Rights Scheme was introduced 
in the Davangere Taluk and the Harihar Sub-Taluk, 
Government had the necessary statistics collected as to 
the cost likely to be involved in replacing the hereditary 
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shanbhogs by a paid agency in these two talnks. It was 
found that, by reducing the number of village accountants 
and enlarging the size of their charges, it would be quite 
feasible, without any increased expenditure on salaries, 
to replace the present hereditary shanbhogs by qualified 
stipendiary accountants on an adequate scale of remune¬ 
ration. The only extra cost might be on account of any 
liability to compensate the families of the displaced 
shanbhogs for loss of office. 

2. When the matter was thus under active considera¬ 
tion, a resolution was moved once again in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council at its last Session in December 1934 urging 
the abolition of the hereditary shanbhogs. 

3. The main grounds urged for the abolition of the 
system were that the remuneration of shanbhogs varied 
from Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 150 per annum, and with such a 
low remuneration, it was impossible to expect really 
honest and good work from them ; that they, therefore, 
sought other and more questionable means of supple¬ 
menting their income ; that more than two thirds of the 
shanbhogs resided outside their charges and a good many 
of them were engaged in other avocations and got their 
duties performed by proxies whose work could not 
possibly be expected to be satisfactory; that they took 
undue advantage of the illiteracy and ignorance of the 
raiyats, created party factions and were, generally speak¬ 
ing, a menace to the peace and prosperity of the villages; 
and lastly, that they did not always prepare accurate 
statements of accounts. 

Per contra, it was pointed out by those who opposed 
the proposal that it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the system was altogether bad and had no redeeming 
features whatsoever ; that if it were really so, it would 
not have survived for centuries; that all the troubles 
and difficulties of the villagers could not fairly be laid at 
the door of the shanbhog; that it was not the shanbhog 
alone who harassed the villager, but many others such 
as, for instance, the moneylender, and the petty 
merchant. A proper remedy for such a state of affairs 
would, therefore, be the education of the rural population 
rather than the abolition of the hereditary system. It 
was further urged that the movement in favour of the 
abolition of this system was largely due to the fact that 
shanbhogi offices were mostly held by members of a single 
community ; that if the demand was genuine, the other 
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hereditary village offices, such as, those of the patel, 
thalari, etc., should also have been proposed to be 
abolished, and that the shanbhog being the repository of 
all local knowledge so necessary for carrying on the 
revenue administration, confusion was likely to arise if 
the shanbhog was suddenly replaced by salaried officials 
having no such local knowledge. 

4. Government observe that, while it is a fact that 
honest and faithful service has been rendered in the past 
by this class of public servant, the hereditary shanbliogs 
are, in a large number of cases, lacking in education, 
industry and honesty, qualifications which are so essen¬ 
tial for the proper discharge of their duties, With the 
improvement and growing complexity of administration, 
it has become increasingly difficult to get adequate work 
from them. In the next place, in a large number of 
cases, the office is registered in the names of minors and 
the duties are entrusted to temporary “gumastas” 
whose work is often not up to the mark. In many cases, 
the hereditary hakdars resign their offices in favour of 
minors and engage themselves in other avocations, the 
hereditary principle being thus made subservient to indi¬ 
vidual convenience at the sacrifice of public interests. 
Moreover, many of the officiators do not reside in the 
villages included in their charge and are not readily 
available to the general public or to Government officials 
requiring their services. Lastly, the maintenance of 
registers in which the hereditary rights of a very large 
number of individuals are recorded, the investigation of 
their rights of succession according to prescribed proce¬ 
dure, involving in many cases a quasi-judicial enquiry 
with consequent appeals, second appeals and revision 
applications, takes up much of the time of Revenue 
officers quite out of proportion to the importance of the 
interests concerned. 

The attitude of Government on this question was 
explained at the Legislative Council Session of December 
1934 in the following statement:— 

‘ The Government have no wish to perpetuate a 
system of hereditary appointments to public offices. In 
fact, Government consider that the hereditary system in 
respect of the office of shanbhog should be terminated as 
rapidly as circumstances permit. But the principle is 
one which, in their view, should apply equally to other 
village offices. If the hereditary principle is open to 
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objection in the case of shanbhogs, it is equally so in the 
case of patels and even of thoties and thalaries. In respect 
of each class of offices, we have to see how far such action 
is urgent, expedient and practicable from the administra¬ 
tive point of view. One of the important points that lias 
to be considered is whether suitable persons can be found 
to take the places of hereditary officers without much, 
extra cost. In regard to shanbhogs, it may, no doubt, be 
said that there is at present a sufficient number of 
educated young men who can do this work equally, if not 
more efficiently. Another important question is whether 
any and if so, what compensation should be paid to the 
men or families whose hereditary halt, is terminated. 

Government are advised that it is equitable to pay 
them some compensation. The amount of such compen¬ 
sation will not, of course, be the capitalised value of the 
present emoluments or anything approaching that, 
because the village officer’s potgi is not of the nature of a 
pension, but is payment for services rendered. When 
the services are not rendered, there can be no question of 
his still being assured an equal income. It might be 
possible to accept a formula as to the amount of compen¬ 
sation to be paid in case of termination of the hereditary 
hak. Government’s finances do not permit of the termi¬ 
nation of the hereditary hak on payment of compensation 
in a wholesale fashion. At present, Government have 
adopted the policy, and have given instructions that, 
when in any case the hereditary hak is forfeited by way 
of punishment, substitutes should be appointed without 
a claim to hold the office hereditarily. Secondly, Govern¬ 
ment are prepared, as a first step, to introduce legislation 
for the termination of hereditary haks on a voluntary 
basis more or less on the lines of the Bombay Watan- 
dars Act. ’ 

5. In accordance with the above statement of policy, 
the. Revenue Commissioner is requested to submit 
proposals as to the scale of compensation that may be 
paid for the termination of the hereditary rights where 
they exist and also as to the concessions and facilities 
that may be offered to induce the shanbhogs to apply 
for voluntary relinquishment of office on payment of 
compensation. His attention is also invited to G.O. No. 
R. 2865-L.R. 515-29-10, dated 11th December 1934, 
read above with reference to the appointment of substi¬ 
tutes without hereditary claims in certain cases, and he 
is requested to see that every opportunity is availed of to 
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replace the hereditary shanbhogs by stipendiary 
accountants as contemplated in that order. 

6. Discussions in the Representative Assembly and 
the Legislative Council on this subject have drawn 
prominent attention to two matters in connection with 
the shanbhogi service, regarding which administrative 
action is urgently called for, namely, the practice which 
has become common of shanbhogs not living within their 
circle of duty and of barawardar shanbhogs not perform¬ 
ing their duties themselves but entrusting them to 
“gumastas. ” From information received from the 
Revenue Commissioner in June 1934 in connection with 
an interpellation in the Legislative Council, it is seen 
that, out of a total number of 6,136 shanbhogs in the 
State, as many as 2,504 have got “ gumastas ” appointed 
for them, 1,816 are residing outside their charges, and 91 
barawardar shanbhogs are holding other Government 
appointments. From similar information furnished in 
June 1935, it is seen that 2,544 shanbhogs are “gumastas” 
and 1,850 are residing outside their jirkas. This goes to 
show that the number of shanbhogs getting their work 
done by proxies and of those not residing in their charges 
has increased. 

7. In an order passed nearly 40 years ago (G.O. No. 
4087-94, dated 1st November 1896), Government laid 
special emphasis on the well-recognised principle that the 
right to a shanbhogi office was inseparable from the 
efficient discharge of the duties connected therewith, and 
directed that no substitute should be allowed to be 
appointed except on behalf of widows or minors. The 
same principle was reiterated in an order passed in July 
1924 (G.O. No. R. 791-801—L.R. 86-22-6, dated 30tli July 
1924) and Deputy Commissioners were requested to issue 
notice to every barawardar shanbhog or patel, who was 
not a minor or a widow but was following other avocations, 
to enter upon his duties within a period not exceeding six 
months. If he failed to do so, his name was directed to 
be removed from the baraward register, and the fact was 
ordered to be notified in the Mysore Gazette. If the 
appointment was not claimed within two years from the 
date of notice, the right of the family to the hak was to 
be forfeited and Deputy Commissioners were required to 
appoint any competent person -permanently to the post. 
In spite of .strict instructions issued from time to time, 
Government have reason to believe that a large number 
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of barawardar shanbhogs are still pursuing other avoca¬ 
tions and have not returned to their legitimate duties. 
From a report received from the Revenue Commissioner 
in November 1934, it is seen that, out of 334 barawardar 
shanbhogs who were not performing their duty them¬ 
selves, as a result of notices issued to them, 39 places 
were otherwise filled up, shanbhogi hak was forfeited in 
49 cases and in the remaining 133 cases, the question of 
enforcing the return of absentee barawardars to duty was 
under correspondence. Government therefore directed 
that, if the registered hakdar who was otherwise fit to 
take up the work pleaded inability to return to duty and 
failed to come back to duty by 30th June 1935, his 
shanbhogi hah should be forfeited and that, in all cases of 
forfeiture of hereditary hah, the arrangements made 
should be temporary and not such as to give hereditary 
rights. 

The Revenue Commissioner is requested to make 
arrangements for filling up all such vacancies by the 
appointment of stipendiary shanbhogs, 

8. In reporting on the action taken on the 
Government Order of 30th July 1924 referred to above, 
the Revenue Commissioner in July 1926 submitted two 
cases of absentee village officers who were employed in 
Government service elsewhere but had resigned their hah 
in favour of their minor sons and pointed out that, by 
allowing such resignations, the hah might be perpetuated 
without the barawardar entering upon his duties at any 
time. He suggested a change of the rule so that the next 
of kin in whose favour the hah should be resigned should 
be a member of the family who would enter upon the 
duties immediately. Government at that time thought 
that this proposal might prove to be a hardship in the 
case of those hakdars who had only minor sons and who 
held appointments elsewhere. They, therefore, directed 
(in G. 0. No. R, 1615-23—L. R. 83-26-2, dated 13th 
September 1926) that the resignation in favour of a minor 
son should be allowed to a shanbhog family once, but not 
more than once, and that, where a barawardar had no 
minor son and he was not prepared to resign his appoint¬ 
ment, the baraward should be transferred to the next of 
kin who would enter upon the duties immediately. The 
information now available as to the extent to which 
shanbhogi offices are held by minors and the services are 
performed by “gumastas” forces Government to the 
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conclusion that the existing concession of allowing a 
hakdar to evade the performance of the duties of the 
hereditary office, but at the same time to preserve the 
hak in the family by resigning it in favour of a minor son 
is not in the public interest and should no longer be 
permitted. Government accordingly directed, in modifi¬ 
cation of their order dated 13th September 1926 referred 
to above, that, if a hakdar to a village office who is 
qualified to perform the duties of the office is not prepared 
to perform these duties, he should not be permitted to 
resign the hak in favour of a inihor, but can only resign 
in favour of the next of kin who is qualified and willing 
to enter on the performance of the duties at once. 

9. The rule regarding the residence of village officers 
as it was originally in force made it obligatory for 
slianbhogs to reside in the village or one of the villages 
constituting their charge. In the Representative Assembly 
in the year 1906, it was represented by some of the 
members that this rule should be relaxed in some cases 
where, owing to the village being bechirak or depopulated 
or not containing any other houses of members of their 
community or being unsuitable for residence owing to 
general unhealthiness or scarcity of water supply, it 
would result in great hardship if the rule was enforced 
too strictly. Government thereupon directed that, in 
such cases, the Deputy Commissioner might permit the 
shanbhog to reside in some other village ivilhin the hobli 
and at a distance of not more than three miles from any 
one of the villages comprised in the jirka. It was 
subsequently represented that even this modified rule 
worked as a hardship in some cases as the shanbhogs 
found it difficult to leave their ancestral homes and reside 
in villages where they had no relations or members of 
their community. The previous concessions were there¬ 
fore extended in the year 1928 and Deputy Commissioners 
were authorised (inG. 0. No. R. 2387-95—L. R. 339-27-3, 
dated 12th September 1928) to permit shanbhogs to 
reside in villages even outside the hobli or taluk in which 
their charges are situated subject to the three mile 
limit. 

Government observe that a relaxation of the rule 
which was at first meant to apply only to some special 
cases of hardship has now become more or less of general 
application and has enabled the shabhogs to reside in 
villages even outside the hobli or taluk in which their 
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charges are situated. The rule will therefore be restored 
to its original form so as to make it obligatory on 
shanbhogs to reside in the village or one ol the villages 
constituting their charge. The Revenue Commissioner is 
requested to see that, in future, the modified rule is 
strictly observed and that no shanbhog appointed here, 
after is allowed to live outside his village or firka on 
any account, an exception being allowed in cases, if any, 
where the villages included in the firka are all bechirakh. 
All cases in which permission to live outside the firka has 
already been given should also be carefully reviewed and 
the permission withdrawn except in exceptional cases, 
always bearing in mind the general principle, that no 
arrangement to suit the personal convenience of a public 
servant should be allowed if it militates against the 
efficient discharge of his public duties. 

10. Separate action will be taken to have a bill 
prepared for amending the Mysore Village Offices 
Regulation on the lines of the Bombay Watan Act and to 
place it before the Representative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council. 

K. V. ANANTARAMAN, 

Offg. Chief Secretary to Government. ” 


Government Order No. R. 3211-22—L.R. 173-34-9, 
dated 20th November 1935 prescribes the following rules 
for commutation of the hereditary rights to Shanbhogi 
offices: 

“ The commutation of hereditary rights to Shanbhogi 
offices may be permitted on the following conditions — 

(i) A cash allowance of 30 per cent of the salary 
fixed for the office for the year 1934-35 shall 
be paid for a period of' 30 years to the 
hereditary holder of the office any his 
heirs and to the other hakdars, if and, and 
their heirs according to their respective 
shares; 

The expression salary shall not include 
stationery allowance nor shall it include the 
potgi, if any, paid for the collection of 
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special items of revenue of a non-permanent 
character. 

(ii) The annual cash allowance as fixed above may 

be exchanged for a lumpsum cash payment 
of 20 times the amount at the option of the 
receipient and shall be so exchanged in all 
cases where the amount is less than one 
rupee. 

(iii) The Deputy Commissioner’s decision as to 

the proportion in which the cash allowance 
shall be apportioned to the several hakdars, 
where there are more than one, shall be 
final. 

(iv) When the holder of a cash allowance dies, the 

Deputy Commissioner shall determine to 
whom the said allowance shall be paid as 
the heir or heirs of thejdeceased holder and 
the Deputy Commissioner’s decision in the 
matter shall be final, 

(v) The holders of the cash allowance and their 

heirs and successors should continue to be 
faithful subjects of His Highness the 
Maharaja. 

(vi) When the holder of a village office commutes 

his rights as above, the service inam lands, 
if any, pertaining to the office may be 
enfranchised on the holder thereof paying 
to Government a premium equivalent to 
five years’ assessment (including water rate, 
if any) on the said lands. The lands shall 
thereupon be treated as sircar lands and 
the provisions of section 5 of the Village 
Offices Act shall not apply to them ”. 

It is surprising to find that though these principles 
were enunciated nearly 15 years back, no action has been 
taken so far to amend the Village Offices Act (Act IV of 
1908) to provide for voluntary commutation of hereditary 
rights. 

G. Agency proposed to be adopted in areas where 
reforms of land tenures are taking place. —The U.P. 
Zamindari Abolition Committee recommended that the 
Gaon Pancnayets should be entrusted with collection of 
land revenue and the U.P. Zamindari Abolition and Land 
Reforms Bill enables the Government to charge a Gaon 
Sabha with the duty of collecting and realising the land 
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revenue and such other dues as may be prescribed. The 
Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee have made the 
following recommendation re : assessment and collection 
of land revenue : — ■ 

“ We contemplate that every village will be a 
fiscal unit for wdiich there will be a consolidated demand 
of land revenue. The Land Commission should arrange 
for the assessment of the demand payable for the village 
as well as by the individual cultivators and set up for the 
purpose an appropriate machinery for Survey and Settle¬ 
ment. We consider, however, that it will be a great 
advantage if a Committee is formed by the Village 
Panchayet to advise and supply the officers engaged on 
the work with such materials and local information as 
may be needed for a fair and equitable distribution of 
the assessment. 

The village community shall be responsible for 
the punctual collection of land rates from the individual 
cultivators and payment of the stipulated village demand 
to the Land Commission, It will also be within the 
competence of the same body to make representations to 
the appropriate authority regarding suspension or 
remission of the demand by any individual cultivator or 
for the village in any year as the agricultural conditions 
may justify. ” 

7. Conditions in Mysore not yet favourable to entrust 
Village Panchayets with the collection of land revenue .— 
While we agree that it would be best to associate the 
village community, through its representative body the 
Panchayet, with the collection of land revenue, we feel 
that conditions in Mysore are not yet favourable to such 
a step. The Panchayets which were originally entrusted 
with the task of recovering Village Panchayet taxes were 
not able to attend to the collection satisfactorily and the 
collection work had to be transferred back to the Revenue 
Department. We are therefore of the view that the 
collection of land revenue cannot be entrusted to the 
Village Panchayets until the Panchayet system is fully 
developed and the villages regain the status of 
autonomous and self-contained republics. 

8. Proposed reforms in the Agency for collection of 
land revenue. — After having ruled out the Panchayets as 
collecting agency, we considered whether the existing 
hereditary village officers can be replaced by salaried 
staff. The majority of the members (the Chairman, 
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Sri H. K. Veeranna Gowda, Sri A. G. Bandi Gowda, 
Sri K, G. Wodeyar, Sri Bagamane Deva Gowda, Sri M. 
Govinda Reddy, Sri S. M. Siddayya, Sri C. T. Hanuman- 
thaiah, Sri S. Avala Reddy and Janab Mohamed Khali- 
lulla) favoured the abolition of all hereditary village 
offices and the appointment of salaried officials to do the 
work. They consider that this can be done without any 
appreciable extra cost. Their scheme envisages the 
abolition of all hereditary village offices, viz-., those of 
the Patel, Shanbhog. Thoti, Thalari and Nirganti and 
also those of the Hobli Revenue Inspectors and appoint¬ 
ment of a circle officer, who may be called ‘Parpathegar’ 
for each circle of convenient size, assisted by one or two 
accountants according to the amount of work, for attend¬ 
ing to all the items of work now performed by the Patel, 
Shanbhog and the Revenue Inspector. Each Parpathe- 
gar and each accountant will also be given the assistance 
of a peon and then the thotr s services become superfluous. 
The thalari is attending to police work, which must be 
taken over by the Police Department. Nirgantis’ posts 
are mostly unnecessary, and wherever necessary sowdies 
may be appointed and the cost recovered as part of the 
cost of maintenance of tanks. Having regard to the 
fact that though there are at present nearly 6,500 
shanbhogs and 17,000 patels, they are not full time 
Government servants and their work takes but a fraction 
of the time that a full time Government servant is 
expected to devote to his work, these members consider 
that a circle consisting of villages having a total demand 
of Rs. 10,000 can be managed by a Parpathegar and an 
accountant. With a view to ensuring that the circles do 
not become very extensive, they would impose a further 
limit that, irrespective of the demand, a circle should 
not exceed 30 square miles in extent. For both the 
Parpathegar and the accountant the minimum educa¬ 
tional qualification should be a pass in the Middle School 
Examination and they should also be given training in 
village accounts, surveying, elementary principles of 
Revenue Law and also in drawing up mahazars and 
reports. Having regard to the scales of pay for appoint¬ 
ments with similar educational qualifications, it is 
proposed that the parpathegar may be given the grade 
Rs. 30 —\\— 45—2—55 and the accountant the grade 
Rs. 25—1—30—1^—45. The peons will be in the grade 
14—-? —18. It is estimated that about 1,500 parpathegars, 
2,000 accountants and 3,500 peons will be required if the 
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circles are to have a monetary jurisdiction of Rs. 10,000 
subject to the proviso that the extent should not exceed 
30 square miles. The probable cost of this establishment 
will be nearly Rs. 28,22,500 per annum exclusive of 
Dearness Allowance, as follows :— 

Total cost 
Rs. 

1.500 Parpathegars in grade Es. 35—li —15—2—55 

Average cost Es. 421 per month for each post... 7,65,000 
2,000 Accountants in grade Rs, 25—]—30——45 

Average cost Rs. 33 ;t per month per post ... 8,00,000 

3.500 Peons in grade Rs. 14—I—18, 

Average cpst Rs. icf per month ... 6,93,000 

Leave allowance, pensionary charges, etc. ... 5,61,500 

Total ... 28,22,500 

The cost of the existing village staff is Rs. 27,01,780 
as follows :— 

Total cost 
Rs. 

729 Revenue Inspectors— 

120 in grade Rs. 60—5—90—6—150. Average 
cost of Rs. 1034 per month ... 1,49,010 

60!) in grade Rs. 50-3—80—4—100. Average 
cost ot Rs. 75 per month .... 3,65,400 

About 1,500 peons at 2 peons per Revenue Inspector 
in grade Rs. 14—i—18. Average cost Rs. 16| 
per month ... ... 2,97,000 

Pensionary contribution, etc. ... ... 2,02,860 

Potgi ... ... 16,00,000 

Conveyance allowance to Revenue Inspectors ... 87,480 

Total ... 27,01,780 

The extra cost is about l 3 l lakhs of rupees per annum 
and the members favouring the abolition of the heredi¬ 
tary system consider this as negligible having regard to 
the advantages which would result from the abolition of 
hereditary village officers. These members consider that 
the above scheme would make it practicable to imple¬ 
ment the policy of abolition of hereditary village officers 
accepted bv Government more than 15 years back and 
it would also remove the anamoly of the villagers being 
asked to pay miras to the minor village servants, how 
are doing only Government work. They also feel that 
the system of having hereditary village officers is in¬ 
congruous in Republican India and should be abolished 
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immediately and that the abolition of posts of thotis 
would free these village servants, who are mostly Harijans, 
from the virtual feudal bondage in which they are now 
and would facilitate Harijan uplift. They are further of 
the view that these village officers, who are naturally in 
a position to assume leadership of the village, are using 
such leadership to further their own ends and not for the 
uplift of the village and that they are mainly responsible 
for the factions in the villages, on which they grow fat. 
They would also like to mention that being by nature 
conservative, these village officers are really obstacles to 
the introduction of new schemes, though they may 
ostensibly support them, with a view to continue in 
office. They would also invite particular reference to 
the fact that all the schemes of Government and even 
decisions of courts are based on the statistics and reports 
originating from these village officers and that there 
have been numerous instances in the past, in connection 
with Distress Relief operations, Food Supply operations, 
Grow More Food Scheme, etc., launched by Government 
where the figures furnished by the village officers were 
deliberately misleading, thus leading to the conclusion 
that the mischief the village officers can play when 
private parties are involved is unlimited. They are also 
of the view that the system of having stipendiary officers 
will cause no dislocation but will certainly lead to an 
improvement in efficiency and that the proposal is 
not at all a new one as non-hereditary village staff are 
working successfully in parts of Bombay and in Coorg 
and Travancore. They feel that the misgivings felt by 
some of the other members about the scheme are not 
justified and that their suggestion to continue the 
existing system after remedying the defects will not lead 
to any appreciable improvement. They recommend, 
therefore, that the existing system, which has outlived 
its usefulness, should be abolished and a paid agency 
substituted for it. 

The minority of the members (Sri K. Pattabhiraman, 
Sri V. Venkatappa, Sri B. L. Narayanaswamy, Sri S. 
Narayana Rao, Sri 0. Yeerabasappa, Sri Mali Mariappa, 
Sri Rama Sharma and Sri Belur Srinivasa Iyengar) 
favoured the continuance of the existing system for 
some more time after remedying some of the defects. 
The first point that these members would urge is that 
the scheme proposed by the majority would lead to large 
scale unemployment, as more than fifty thousand persons, 



who are at least maintaining themselves on the remune¬ 
ration of these offices, though not leading very luxurious 
lives, would become unemployed. The next point to 
which they would draw attention is the fact that the 
scales of pay are low and that it may not be possible to 
secure sufficient number of qualified persons to take up 
the work, judging from the difficulty experienced in 
securing primary school teachers for rural areas. These 
members also feel that the qualifications proposed are not 
high enough as the staff will have to attend to the duties 
now performed by Revenue Inspectors, who are all Matri¬ 
culates, many being Graduates also. They feel that the 
number also is inadequate as even with the existing staff 
it has not been possible to collect all the statistics 
required by the Government of India. They are not also 
in favour of placing the villagers at the tender mercies 
of paid staff having no stake in the village, as they 
consider that a hereditary village officer, who has to 
spend his whole life among the villagers will never dare 
to go against them, while there is no such deterrent in 
the case of paid staff, who are birds of passage. They 
are therefore of the view that the proposed change will 
increase corruption in the services and will inevitably 
lead to harassment of the villagers. They consider that 
whatever might have been the shortcomings of the exist¬ 
ing system in the past, when it had to function as the 
agent of an alien rule, it has potentialities of adapting 
itself to the new conditions and should be given a fair 
chance to so adapt itself. They are of the view that the 
complaints in the past were about a few individuals and 
would not justify condemnation of the entire system 
itself as such camplaints are inevitable in any organiza¬ 
tion. They would also like to point out that even these 
complaints cannot be traced to any inherent defects in 
the system and were mostly due to lack of proper super¬ 
vision and strict enforcement of rules. They also consider 
it unfair to blame the Patels and Shanbhogs for every 
act of exploitation of the villagers, as the exploitation 
is due to the ignorance and gullibility of the villagers 
and as long as circumstances favouring it existed, they 
will be made use of, if not by the Patel and Shanbhog, 
by somebody else. These members would also like to 
point out that the village officers are assuming leadership 
in the village and that until people are sufficiently educat¬ 
ed to enable natural leaders of the people to come up, 
it is not desirable to have paid personnel who could 
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never assume leadership. They also feel that the minor 
village servants are performing several items of work for 
the village community, for which they get miras, and 
that the paid staff can never attend to all these. They 
urge that the question should not be considered solely 
from a theoretical point of view and they are of opinion 
that it would be better to continue the existing system 
after rectifying its defects, until the Village Panchayets 
are developed to an extent which wotild enable them to 
take up collection of land revenue also. They feel that 
most of the defects in existing system can be cured by 
insisting on proper educational qualifications even among 
hakdars, by giving training to village officers, by insist¬ 
ing on their residence within their charges, by disallow¬ 
ing the appointment of gumastas when the hakdars are fit 
to take up the duties and, last but not the least, by closer 
supervision. They consider replacement of the heredi¬ 
tary village officers by stipendiaries to be impracticable 
at this stage for the above reasons and also in view of the 
cost involved in payment of compensation to hakdars. 

9. Compensation for abolition of hereditary hah. — 
Many of us feel that there is no necessity to pay any 
compensation to village officers for extinguishing the 
hereditary succession as the remuneration now being paid 
to them is of the nature of a salary for the work they 
do and its discontinuance after appointing another agency 
to do the work will not entitle them to any compensa¬ 
tion. Many are also doubtful if the right to a hereditary 
office can be considered as property for which compensa¬ 
tion has to be paid under Article 31 of the Indian Consti¬ 
tution. This point has to be got examined by experts 
and we would like to make it clear that the rates of 
compensation suggested iu this paragraph will be 
applicable only if it is definitely established that compen¬ 
sation has to be paid. 

We feel that the minor village servants, viz., Thotis, 
Talaris and Nirgantis need not be paid any cash compen¬ 
sation and that it will be sufficient if the Inam lands 
held by them are enfranchised without recovering any 
premium, and the present anubhavadars of these lands 
are allowed to continue in possession on payment of full 
assessment. If there are any instances of these minor 
village servants having no Inam lands, or where the 
extent held is too small for a family, such minor village 
servants should be given first preference for the grant of 
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Government lands free of cost. For Patels and Shan- 
bliogs, we consider the scale fixed in 1935, viz., six 
times the annual potgi, to be adequate, only the potgi 
which they are now getting for revenue work being 
considered. The additional remuneration payable for 
miscellaneous work and for food work has to be omitted. 
We are also of the opinion that compensation should not 
be paid as a matter of course and that it should be 
denied or at least reduced in case of offices of recent 
creation and where the hakdar has not actually perform¬ 
ed the duties of the office regularly. 

10. Inam lands held by village officers .—We have 
already recommended that the minor village servants 
may be allowed to continue in possession of service inams 
after enfranchisement. Only the Service Inams held by 
Patels and Shanbhogues have to be considered now. The 
Government Order of November 1935 laid down that, 
when the holder of a village office commutes the heredi¬ 
tary right, the service inam lands may be enfranchised 
on recovery of five times the assessment. Having regard 
to the present value of lands, we consider five times the 
assessment to be too low a price. Moreover, the holders 
of these mam lands can be compard, as regards their 
rights and liabilities, to the permanent tenants in inam 
villages and we have already recommended that ten 
times the assessment should be recovered from perma¬ 
nent tenants in inam villages to treat them as registered 
occupants. In view of this we recommend that ten times 
the assessment may be recovered for enfranchising the 
service inam lands attached to Pateli and Shanbhogi 
offices. 

11. Remuneration of minor village servants .—We 
have already referred to the main recommendation of 
the Miras Committee of 1943, that the existing system 
of miras may be continued with some safeguards to 
ensure prompt payment. We find that these safeguards 
have not proved effective and complaints of non-payment 
of miras have not abated. We also feel that it is 
impract icable to enforce payment of miras at three seers 
per acre throughout the State or to have salaried officials 
to attend only to the work of minor village servants. In 
some areas the miras to Thotis and Talaris will form a 
substantial portion of crop and in big villages having 
2,000 or 3,000 acres the total miras will be 00 to 90 pallas 
whose value at present rates will be between Its. 2,000 
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and Rs. 3,000. Some of us also feel that it is not fair to 
ask the ryots to pay miras to Thotis and Talaris who do 
purely Government work. The majority of the members 
feel convinced that the miras system can never be 
enforced and they feel that, in spite of repeated exami¬ 
nation of this question and recommendations of Com¬ 
mittees, the position of minor village servants has not 
improved. It is for this reason that the majority felt 
that the best way out was to abolish all hereditary 
village offices, which will at least enable the minor 
village servants to take up other professions. They are 
now being forced on the ground that they are Govern¬ 
ment servants to attend to multifarious duties to the 
detriment of the cultivation of their lands or other occu¬ 
pations they arc practising, but they get little or no 
miras. The minority however feel that the existing 
miras system is fairly satisfactory and that though miras 
may not always be paid at the prescribed rate, the 
minor village servants are being given sufficient quantity 
of grains for their maintenance. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Miscellaneous Recommendations. 

In this Chapter we propose to examine how far the 
recommendations of the Agrarian Reforms Committee of 
the Indian National Congress, the National Planning 
Committee and similar bodies, not already covered by 
our report so far, can be applied to Mysore. 

2. Maximum limit to holdings .—The Agrarian 
Reforms Committee of the Indian National Congress have 
suggested that the optimum size of a holding, which 
should be the ceiling limit to the size of holdings which 
any one farmer should own and cultivate, should be three 
times the size of an economic holding. They consider 
that the supply of land being very limited in relation to 
the number of people seeking it, it would be irrational 
and unjust not to put a ceiling on individual holdings. 
They are also of the view that, under the present 
technique of cultivation, the managerial capacity and 
financial resources of an average cultivator in India, the 
optimum size of a holding has to be fairly low and 
recommend three times the economic holding as the 
optimum size. With regard to the argument that the 
imposition of such ceilings to ownership in one sector of 
economy will create anomalies, the Committee observe 
that they were competent to make recommendations only 
with regard to the agrarian economy and that they have 
every hope that a similar principle of distributive justice 
would be applied to other sectors of economy also. The 
Hyderabad Agrarian Reforms Committee have recom¬ 
mended that the maximum holding should be ten times 
an economic holding, and as they have considered that 
an economic holding should bring an income of Rs. 150 
p.m. the maximum holding will be one with a net income 
of Rs. 1,500 per month. The Bombay Tenancy Act does 
not fix any absolute limit to the size of holdings, but 
restricts the rights of persons owning more than 50 acres 
in regard to the right of eviction of tenant, etc. We feel 
that, so far as Mysore is concerned, there is no necessity 
to have any ceiling limit to holdings. There are very few 
large holdings in Mysore and even these are mainly 
plantations, which cannot be worked economically unless 
large extents are held. There is no great pressure on 
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land in Mysore and unlike some parts of India where the 
extent of land available for cultivation is limited, Mysore 
has nearly 30 lakhs of acres of culturable land still 
available for disposal to cultivators intending to take up 
land. Hence the conditions which, in the opinion of the 
Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee, necessitate the 
fixing of such a ceiling limit, do not exist in Mysore, 
Our view that there is no necessity to fix a ceiling limit 
to holdings is also in accordance with the reported opinion 
of the Conference of Agricultural Officers held in Delhi in 
December 1949 that restriction on the size of holdings will 
hold up development and production. Such large 
holdings will be an evil only if they foster absentee 
landlordism, or if the lands are left fallow. There is no 
absentee landlordism on any appreciable scale in Mysore 
and Tenancy Legislation will discourage absentee land¬ 
lordism. We are proposing some measures to deal with 
lands left fallow without due reason. 

Sri Rama Sharma and Sri S. M. Siddiah do not agree 
with the above views and they urge that a ceiling limit 
should be fixed and the extents in excess of such ceiling 
limits confirmed to persons actually cultivating them. 

3. Fallow lands .-—Wc consider that the provisions 
of the Bombay Tenancy Act 1948 relating to Government 
management of lands left fallow without due reason may 
be made applicable to Mysore also. Action may be taken 
in case of lands under channels if left fallow continuously 
for two years, the period being three years in other 
cases. 

4. Co-operative Farming,■ —Co-operative farming can 
be of two types, viz., the co-operative colonisation 
schemes on lands to be granted for the purpose and 
co-operative joint farming of lands already in holding, 
with a view to improving the yield and lowering costs of 
cultivation. We are of opinion that both types can be 
tried in Mysore. Large blocks of land available in date 
groves and Amrit Mahal Kavals should be colonised on a 
co-operative basis. We are glad Government have 
already approved of the principle of co-operative farming 
with a view to bring fallow lands under cultivation. 
(Vide G. 0. No. A.If. 8424-42—C.S. 100-49-2, dated 1st 
March 1950). We would suggest that a rapid survey of 
Government lands should be made to select blocks 
suitable for co-operative colonisation and these blocks 
should be reserved for starting such colonies. If 
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concerted action is not taken in the matter, most of the 
suitable blocks may be disposed of in part, thus rendering 
it difficult to push through the Colonisation Schemes. 

The Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee have 
recommended that all holdings below the basic holding 
should be pooled into suitable blocks to be cultivated as 
co-operative joint farms. We understand that some 
experiments in co-operative joint farming have been tried 
in Belagumba in Bangalore District. We recommend 
that such joint farming should also be encouraged and 
that legislation should be enacted to compel all holders 
in the village to agree to co-operative farming if two- 
thirds of the total number of holders, owning not less than 
three-fourths of the extent of lands in the village agree 
to have co-operative joint farms. 

5. Nationalisation of Land. —We feel that the time 
is not yet ripe for the nationalisation of land. We agree 
with the view that the possession of land is an important 
element of social security and in view of the difficult 
stage through which the country is passing, it will not be 
advisable to consider an}*- schemes for nationalisation of 
land now. 

6. Disposal of Government Lands for Cultivation .— 
We have already suggested that lands suitable for starting 
co-operative colonisation schemes should be set apart for 
that purpose. We also feel that some encouragement 
should be given to individuals and institutions coming 
forward to take up agriculture on an industrial basis, 
using machinery, etc. This will be a great step towards 
increasing production. Such institutions and individuals 
may be given compact blocks of 100 acres of land for 
cultivation of foodgrains only, specific blocks being set 
apart for this purpose. Side by side with this, the grant 
of lands to landless classes should also continue, separate 
blocks being set apart for these grants so that the areas 
suitable for large scale cultivation may not be broken into 
small bits. Efforts should be made to encourage landless 
persons to take up cultivation in co-operative colonies. 

7. Palace Lands. —We understand that Palace 
Lands are not paying any land revenue or water rate. 
We consider that these lauds should also pay full assess¬ 
ment and water rate and that the provisions of the 
Tenancy Act should apply to tenants cultivating Palace 
lands also. 
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8. Utilisation of Land Revenue for local purpose.— 
The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee were of the 
view that Land Revenue should in course of time become 
a purely local tax, to be levied and collected by Local 
Bodies for utilization on local schemes. We agree that 
this would be the ideal to be aimed at, but it may not be 
practicable to reach it immediately, especially as the 
State finances have to be stablized after the federal 
financial integration. We are however of the view that 
a beginning can be made now. Government are making 
large grants under “ 30-Grants for public improvement ” 
for several local purposes and instead of being ad hoc 
grants, these grants may be related to the land Revenue 
realised in that area. We feel that people would take a 
greater interest both in the collection of land revenue and 
in the utilization of the grants if a statutory basis is 
given to these grants and they feel that part at least of 
the money paid by them is spent in their own area for 
their own schemes. We recommend that, to start with, 
25 per cent of the land revenue realised in any area may 
be made over to the local authorities in that area for 
improvement purposes. 

9. Encouragement to ryots to live on their lands .— 
We find that the people of the rural areas are not 
generally aware of the provisions of Section 63 of the 
Land Revenue Code which permits occupants of land to 
erect, on agricultural land, farm buildings and dwelling 
houses for agriculturists and their labourers without any 
permission. We feel that the cultivator should be given 
every encouragement to live on the land, so that he may 
devote greater attention to agriculture and also take 
better care of the crops. We suggest that Government 
should give wide publicity to the provisions of the said 
section so that the villagers may not apply for permission 
in ignorance and then wait for the conclusion of the 
protracted correspondence on such applications. 

10. Facilities to credit land revenue to the Taluk 
Treasury .—It has come to our notice that the direct 
payment of land revenue by the ryots to the Treasury is 
not generally accepted and the certificate of the Shanbhog 
is insisted upon. We consider that every ryot should be 
at liberty to credit the land revenue due from him to the 
Taluk Treasury without having to wait for the pleasure of 
the village officers. Government may issue suitable instruc¬ 
tions to all the Treasuries to receive payment of land 
revenue on production of pattato verify the amount due. 
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11. Maintenance of boundary marks and land 
records. —The Revenue records, particularly the Record 
of Rights, are given great importance in Civil litigation 
and the ryots are experiencing great difficulty on account 
of the records not being up-to-date due to the 
pendency of either mutations or proceedings for sub¬ 
division. These records are not also readily available. 
The maintenance of boundary marks is not also being 
enforced with the result that there is much litigation on 
account of alleged encroachment, etc. The hikkals which 
form the source of water supply to irrigated lands are not 
mentioned in the village accounts and this leads to 
considerable litigation and there have been instances 
wherein acquisition had to be resorted to to assure water 
supply in the channels. We are of opinion that the 
hikkals should be clearly marked in the village maps. 
In some villages, the mamool right of way is being denied 
and cultivators are experiencing great inconvenience on 
that account. This can be overcome by mentioning 
under “ other rights” in the index of lands the right of 
way which the owners of adjoining lands might have. 
We suggest that necessary instructions may be issued on 
all these points. 

12. Subjects sent up from Conferences, etc• —We find 
that we have already discussed in the preceding chapters 
almost all the subjects sent to us from the Conferences 
and we do not propose to deal with them again 
separately. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Agricultural Statistics. 

Before concluding this report, we would like to make 
a few observations regarding the collection and main¬ 
tenance of Agricultural Statistics. The Revenue Depart¬ 
ment prepares several statistical statements every year 
and these are primarily devised for the collection of land 
revenue. We are aware that they do contain a lot of 
useful information, but much of it is of little use for 
purposes of framing policies or for judging the effects of 
policies. We were not able to get even an approximate 
idea of the extent of lands cultivated by owners, extent 
cultivated by tenants who are also landowners and extent 
cultivated by landless tenants. Similarly, except for the 
areas which were surveyed by the Committee appointed 
in 1931, we could not at all get any idea of the preva¬ 
lence of fragmentation and sub-division of holdings. 
Information regarding costs of cultivation and the 
distribution of agriculturists among the several income 
groups would ha ve enabled us to get a clearer picture of 
the position regarding the levy of agricultural income- 
tax. The Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee have 
given the following list of items on which information 
would be useful:— 

(1) Costs of cultivation and level of agricultural 
income. 

(2) The extent of forced unemployment amongst 
different strata of agricultural population. 

(3) The extent of rural indebtedness and the effect 
of rise in prices on various sectors of agricul¬ 
tural economy. 

(4) The financial requirements of various classes 
of agriculturists and how they are met. 

(5) The extent of rural savings and investment. 

(6) Agricultural wages. 

(7) Incidence of Agricultural Taxation. 

(8) Area under tenant cultivation. 

They have also suggested that as the revenue staff has 
enough work of its own, the collection of statistics 
should be entrusted to a special branch—Bureau of 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture. We are of 
opinion that to begin with information regarding (1), (2), 
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(6), (7) and (8) may be compiled in Mysore. Under (8) 
information may be compiled separately i.e., (a) extent 
of land held under crop-sharing system ; (b) extent of 
land held for a fixed rent in kind and (c) extent of land 
held for cash rents. 

We are in full agreement with the following view of 
the Bengal Famine Enquiry Commission and would 
recommend early action to implement them. 

“ Measures for increasing productivity must be based 
on full and accurate information as to how land is held 
and how it is cultivated. This means that for every 
village there should be a record of all holdings and 
farms, including farms held by cultivators who do not 
possess a right of occupancy in land. Further, the record 
should distinguish first, between holdings held by 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists and secondly, 
between lands held on cash and produce rents. Again, 
a basis of classification should be adopted for distin¬ 
guishing between small, medium and large holdings and 
farms. Information about mortgages is also important 
and we suggest that the village records should contain 
particulars of these transactions. There should also be a 
system of returns, based upon the primary registers, 
which would enable statistics to be compiled and publi¬ 
shed in regard to (a) the numbers of and the extent of 
land in the different classes of holdings and farms, ( b) 
the number of holdings and the extent of land held by 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists respectively, (c) the 
extent of land cultivated under the crop-sharing system, 
and ( d ) mortgages. The figures should as far as possible 
be compiled on a uniform system in all the provinces. 
It is further desirable that the primary registers should 
contain particulars of the number of cattle and farm 
implements possessed by cultivators. In spite of the 
difficulties involved we attach great importance (here as 
elsewhere in the report) to the improvement of statistics. 
We accordingly recommend that the existing system of 
records and registers maintained by village officers and 
subordinate revenue officers, as well as the system of 
returns based on them, should be reviewed. The existing 
system should be revised in such a manner as to enable 
the publication of statistical abstract by each province, 
showing the particulars we have mentioned along with 
other statistics included in those publications.” 
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SUMMARY OF MAIN CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Taxation of Land. 

1. It is neither feasible nor desirable to change our 
system of settlements so as to base the assessment on the 
net profits of cultivation. (Chapter VI, para 2). 

2. As only a very small percentage of land has been 
let out to tenants and even the small number of tenants 
are mostly crop sharing tenants, rental values will not be 
a suitable basis for determination of assessment. (Chap¬ 
ter VI, para 3). 

3. Sales tax or a tax on produce cannot be a 
suitable substitute for land revenue in view of the 
practical difficulties of levying a cess on agricultural 
produce and in view of the fact that all agricultural 
produce cannot be subject to sales tax without contraven¬ 
ing the provisions of Art. 286 of the Constitution 
(Chapter VI, para 4). 

4. For reasons given by the Indian Taxation 
Enquiry Committee, the levy of a cess on produce handled 
at Railway Stations, Mills or Markets and the redemption 
of land revenue are not feasible. (Chapter VI, paras 
5 & 6). 

5. Conditions in Mysore are not favourable to the 
introduction of agricultural income tax. The probable 
income to Government from the levy of agricultural 
income-tax with an exemption limit of Rs. 5,000 is not 
likely to exceed Rs. 5 lakhs and in view of the harassment 
that will necessarily result from the levy of agricultural 
income-tax, the Committee do not favour such a levy. 
(Chapter VI, para 7). 

6. Fluctuating system, different rates for different 
crops and sliding scale system are not desirable until 
the rural population become more educated, as otherwise 
these systems would afford ample scope for speculation and 
harassment by petty officials. (Chapter VI, para 8), 

7. It is not practicable to introduce a system of 
basic tax coupled with water rates, as the rate of assess¬ 
ment which will have to be adopted, if Government 
revenues are also to be adequately safeguarded, will 
result in an increase of assessment on nearly two-thirds 
of the extent in holding. (Chapter VI, para 9). 

l,r.S. H 
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8. The existing system of settlements is based on 
fairly sound principles and has stood the test of time. 
All the other alternatives are no better than the existing 
system and hence the existing system may be continued 
with some modifications which will introduce an element 
of progression in the levy of land revenue, give relief to 
the areas where the existing rate of dry assessment is 
high and ensure that ryots get adequate relief whenever 
condition of agriculturists deteriorates. (Chapter VI, 
para 10). 

9. As the maximum rate of dry assessment, viz., 
Rs. 2-12-0 is very high, the group maximum all over the 
State may be reduced to Rs. 2 per acre and the assessment 
revised in all the groups where a higher maximum has 
been adopted. This will give relief to nearly 30 lakhs of 
acres of dry land and will result in a reduction of nearly 
Rs. 6,96,000. So far as areca gardens are concerned, the 
existing concession of reduction of assessment by 25 per 
cent may be continued for the Malnad and for the Maidan, 
the reduction may be 121 per cent permanently. 
(Chapter VI, para li). 

10. To introduce graduation in the levy of assess¬ 
ment, the land revenue on holdings assessed at Rs. 5 or 
less may be reduced by 25 per cent and a surcharge at 
the following scale levied on holdings assessed at more 
than Rs. 100. 

Holdings having assessment— 
exceeding Rs. 100 but not exceeding Rs. 200 5 per cent 


200 


300 

10 

300 

? !* 

400 

15 

400 


500 

20 

500 

5 ? 


25 


(Chapter VI, para 12). 

11. The period of settlement may be 40 years 
instead of 30 years as at present. During this period of 
settlement Government should not enhance the assess¬ 
ment, but whenever there is a deterioration of the 
conditions on which the prosperity of the ryot depends, 
there should be proportionate abatement of land revenue. 
(Chapter VI, para 13). 

12, The Settlement Reports should be placed before 
the Legislature and discussed on a resolution so as to give 
an effective voice to the Legislature in the variations of 
the tax, (Chapter VI, para 14). 
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Consolidation of holdings and prevention of Fragmentation. 

1. As it is not practicable immediately to launch 
any scheme for the creation of economic holdings, it is 
unnecessary to discuss in detail the question as to what 
constitutes an economic holding. (Chapter VII, para 41). 

2. Five acres of dry land, or 2 acres of wet land or 
1 acre of garden land should be treated as a basic holding 
below which sub-division should not be permitted in 
future. Keeremadies (small plots allotted for communal 
vegetable growing) should however be exempted from 
this prohibition against sub-division. (Chapter VII, 
para 42). 

3. For preventing fragmentation, there should be 
statutory prohibition on the creation of fragments whose 
extent is less than the basic holding. Persons who do 
not get their share of the ancestral land in view of such 
prohibition should be rehabilitated and settled on 
Government waste lands. There should also be prohibi¬ 
tion of the splitting up of a holding below the basic limit 
for purposes of leasing. Consolidation of holdings should, 
as far as possible, be attempted by persuasion, though 
Government should be empowered by legislation to deal 
with recalcitrant holders who hold up consolidation 
proceedings. (Chapter VII, para 44). 

4. Provisions of the Bombay Prevention of 
Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings Act of 1947 
are generally suitable for application to Mysore also, 
(Chapter VII, para 45). 

5. Legislation should be enforced only gradually. 
(Chapter VII, para 46). 


Remissions. 

1. The present system of remitting only half the 
wet assessment on irrigated lands when wet crops fail 
does not afford sufficient relief and when wet crops cannot 
be raised on irrigated lands on account of insufficiency of 
water, only dry assessment should be levied. If crops 
fail after commencing wet cultivation, even the dry 
assessment should not be recovered. Instead of treating 
the achkat of a tank as a tract for purposes of grant of 
remission, each survey number should be considered as 
the unit. (Chapter VIII, para 13). 


14 * 
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2. Suspension of assessment cannot be considered 
to afford any relief and the existing system of suspend¬ 
ing 25 per cent of the dry assessment requires to be 
modified providing for outright remission in the first 
instance alone. The scale of relief has also to be 
liberalised. The remission of assessment on dry lands 
may be governed by the following scale— 

Crop below six annas Full remission. 

Crop between six and eight annas Half remission. 

Crop above eight annas No remission. 

the normal crop being sixteen annas. The village should 
be treated as the tract for grant of remission in case of 
dry lands (Chapter VIII, para 14). 

Tenancy Legislation. 

1. The tenancy problem is not acute in Mysore, as 
the number of tenant cultivators is less than 10 per cent 
of the number of owner cultivators (Chapter IX, para 16). 

2. While the conditions in Mysore do not indicate 
any urgent need for tenancy legislation, it is considered 
desirable to have a simple legislation which would foster 
better relations between the landlord and the tenant by 
ensuring a fair deal to the tenant and making him feel 
contented. (Chapter IX, para 18). 

3. Such legislation should cover the following 
points:— 

(а) Every lease should be in writing and registered, 
the tenant getting a saguvali chit or counterpart agree¬ 
ment. 

(б) The period of lease should not be less than five 

years. 

(c) Subletting should be absolutely prohibited, 
except in the case of minors, widows, disabled persons and 
persons serving in the Defence Forces. 

( d) Lease should be liable to be terminated 
before the expiry of the full term, if there is default in 
the payment of rent for a continuous period of two years, 
if the tenant commits waste, disfigures the land or ieaves 
it fallow. 

(e) Tenant should be given the first refusal when 
the landlord wishes to sell the land. 

(/) Tenant should be given receipts for payment 
of rent, 
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( g ) The rent (where payable in kind) should be 
specified in terms of pallas of 100 seers of grain or maunds 
of 960 tolas of commodity usually sold by weight. 

(h) The Amildars should be given powers to 
enforce the provisions relating to preferential right of 
tenant to buy the land when it is to be sold and the 
provisions relating to the termination of lease. Recovery 
of rent should also be through applications to the 
Amildar. 

(i) The tenancy law enacted on the above lines 
should apply only to leases entered into after it comes 
into force and should not have retrospective effect. 
(Chapter IX, para 21). 

Irrigated Lands. 

1. It is neither practicable nor desirable to separate 
water rate from the assessment on land. In the absence 
of detailed investigation into the causes which have led 
to the inadequate return from irrigation works, it is not 
possible to suggest any measures to ensure adequate 
return. In future, only Protective Works which have to 
be undertaken with due regard to the general benefit of 
the country should be taken up irrespective of return. 
Works which cannot be classed as Protective Works 
should be taken up only when it is clear that they will 
really pay when completed. (Chapter X, para 8). 

2. There should be regular inspection of tanks by 
officers of the Revenue and Public Works Departments 
and maintenance works should be executed promptly. 
(Chapter X, paras 9 & 10). 

Cesses. 

1. As agriculturists as well as non-agriculturists 
enjoy the benefits conferred by the improvements effected 
by the utilisation of cesses, it is not equitable to require 
only agriculturists to pay such cesses. Cesses on land 
revenue may be abolished and a social service cess levied 
on all persons benefiting from the activities of local 
boards. (Chapter XI, para 4). 

Agency for Collection of Land Revenue. 

1. The existing system of having hereditary village 
officers is not satisfactory and has to be changed immedi¬ 
ately. All the hereditary offices such as Patel, Shanbhog, 
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Toti, Talari and Nirganti may be abolished and 
stipendiary personnel consisting of one Parpathegar, one 
or two accountants, two or three peons may be appointed 
for each circle which will have a monetary jurisdiction 
of Rs. 10,000 subject to the proviso that the extent 
should not exceed 30 sq. miles. Then posts of Revenue 
Inspectors will become superftous. It is estimated that 
the cost of the proposed stipendiary personnel will be 
almost equal to the present cost of Revenue Inspectors 
and Potgi. (Chapter XII, para 8). 

2. The question whether hereditary hale to a village 
office comes within the definition of property for which 
compensation has to be paid under article 31 of the 
Constitution has to be examined by experts. Even if 
compensation has to be paid, minor village servants, viz., 
totis, talaries and nirganties need not be paid any cash 
compensation. It is enough if they are allowed to 
continue in possession of their service inam lands on 
payment of full assessment, such of those who have not 
got sufficient extent of lands being given Government 
lands free of cost. For Patels and Shanbhogs, the 
compensation may be equivalent to six times the annual 
potgi. Service inam lands held by Patels and Shanbhogs 
may be enfranchised on recovery of 10 years’ assessment. 
(Chapter XII, paras 9 & 10). 

3. The miras system can never be improved and it 
is practically impossible to enforce payment of miras to 
the minor village servants at the prescribed rates. 
(Chapter XII, para 11). 

Miscellaneous Recommendations. 

1. It is not desirable to fix any ceiling limit to 
agricultural holdings. (Chapter XIII, para 2). 

2. Lands left fallow without due reasons may be 
taken under Government management and arrangements 
made for their cultivation. Action on these lines may 
be taken in the case of lands under channels if left fallow 7 
continuously for 2 years and in the case of other lands if 
left fallow continuously for three years. (Chapter XIII, 
para 3). 

3. Co-operative farming of both types, viz., Co¬ 
operative Colonisation Schemes and Co-operative Joint 
Farming should be encouraged. Large blocks of land 
released from Amrit Mahal Kavals and date groves 
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should be primarily reserved for co-operative colonisation 
and legislation should be enacted to encourage co¬ 
operative joint farming by bringing in compulsion when 
a small number of holders obstruct co-operative farming. 
(Chapter XIII, para 4). 

4. It is not desirable to consider at this stage the 
question of nationalisation of land. (Chapter XIII, 
para 5). 

5. The disposal of Government lands for cultivation 
should be so planned as to reserve suitable blocks for 
those who want to take up the cultivation of foodgrains 
on an industrial basis using mechanised equipment. Side 
by side, efforts should be made to start co-operative 
colonies of landless persons wishing to take up agri¬ 
culture and also to settle individual agriculturists on 
available lands. (Chapter XIII, para 6). 

6. Palace lands should be levied full assessment 
and water rate and the tenancy law should be applicable 
to the tenants cultivating palace lands also. (Chapter 
XIII, para 7). 

7. Twenty-five per cent of the. land revenue realised 
in any area may be made over to the local authorities in 
that area for utilisation on local improvement schemes. 
(Chapter XIII, para 8). 

8. The existing provisions of section 63 of the Land 
Revenue Code enabling ryots to build residential building 
and farm houses on agricultural lands for their bonafide 
use without any permission should be given wide 
publicity so that people may be encouraged to live on 
their lands. (Chapter XIII, para 9). 

9. Arrangements should be made to enable the ryot 
to pay land revenue direct to the Treasuries. (Chapter 
XIII, para 10). 

10. Revenue Records, particularly the Record of 
Rights, should be brought up-to-date and made easily 
and readily available. The hikkals should be marked in 
the village maps. The right of way enjoyed by an owner 
on the adjoining lands should be clearly mentioned under 
“ Other rights ” in the index of lands. (Chapter XIII, 
para 11). 
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Agricultural Statistics. 

1. The existing system of collection and maintenance 
of agricultural statistics requires to be modified and 
improved so that all the relevant statistics required for 
agricultural planning and for gauging the results of such 
plans are collected accurately and made available for 
reference to the concerned departments. (Chapter XIV). 



my 



MINUTES OF DISSENT 
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1. Bv siti H. M. Channabasappa, b.sc. 

I am unable to agree with any system of taxation 
which is inconsistent with the paying capacity of the 
tax-payer. IIow far the land-tax satisfies the funda¬ 
mental canons of taxation is a question which needs 
careful examination. It is generally agreed that it is a 
regressive, inelastic and unscientific one. The main 
argument in its favour is that the system has adjusted 
itself. Land-tax came into being at a time when there 
was no alternative. It has remained one of the basic 
sources of the State Revenue till recent years. In the 
earlier days of its introduction a prescribed share of the 
actual produce was taken for land-tax. The present 
system is something different. Irrespective of the actual 
produce and area under cultivation, the vissicitudes of 
seasonal conditions and other relevant factors, the culti¬ 
vator is required to pay a prescribed tax within a 
prescribed time failing which he loses the land. This 
system was evolved during the British regime to suit 
administrative convenience and States finances. The tax 
is obviously imposed on the extent of land and not the 
income derived out of it and the paying capacity of the 
tax-payer. The justification advanced is that land is 
State property and that it is entitled for a tax. While 
one could possess other forms of national wealth and 
exploit it to his advantage without paying anything as 
long as his income is within an exempted limit, there is 
no justification to deny this privilege to the cultivator.- 
There is another argument generally advanced in favour 
of the tax. It is, that the land owner is given a status 
and kept in a privileged position—the State being the 
guardian of the record of his rights and proprietorship. 
One finds very little logic in this. There are thousands 
of people who enjoy greater privilege and protection and 
secure the maximum benefits of State amenities and pay 
nothing to Government. The cultivator, on the other 
hand, is called upon to contribute to State funds in spite 
of all the adverse circumstances attending him and little 
or no amenities worth the name. Land is worked out 
for national benefit and in the working of it the first and 
legitimate charge on all the produce is the maintenance 
of those engaged in production in a comfortable standard 
of civilized life. If production does not exceed his 
requirements, no law can however justify the imposition 
of a tax. During settlement it is essential that the 
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paying capacity of the person should be correctly assessed 
and a fair margin left out of the produce for the 
minimum requirements of his family if not for a comfort¬ 
able standard of life. Any system of taxation should, 
as a general rule, be such as to secure an equitable 
distribution of the burden over all sections of people 
the ultimate object being the accomplishment of a well- 
balanced socio-economic structure with adequate scope 
for the development of private initiative. The existing 
system is a gross violation of one of the most vital canons 
of taxation, viz., canon of ability. The argument 
advanced for perpetuating this system with suitable 
modification does not convince me. I am therefore of 
opinion that land-tax as such should be abolished and 
other avenues explored to make good the gap. 

The State is no doubt spending a lot to maintain a 
costly machinery to safeguard the proprietorship and 
allied record of rights. To meet this expenditure the 
State would be justified to levy a service-fee. I feel 
that a flat rate of about 6 annas per acre of occupied 
land which fetches about 36 lakhs of rupees should be 
more than sufficient to meet the expenditure. 

The second point which I would like to deal pertains 
to irrigated tracts. The areas receiving service from 
irrigation projects financed by the State, namely, the 
restored tanks, reservoirs, pick-up channels, etc., stand 
on a different footing. The State is entitled for a 
reasonable water-rate on acreage basis, the rate being 
determined by the guarantee of water supply and the 
investment involved and other relevant factors. It 
would be unfair to levy water-rate on lands irrigated 
by private wells. I suggest the following schedule of 
water-rates :— 

Rs. 

1. Lands under restored tanks „ 4 to 6 per acre. 

2. ,, „ minor irrigation projects 8 to 12 „ 

3 „ ,, major „ . 10 to 12 

It is possible to expect a return of 50 to 60 lakhs under 
this head of revenue. 

The third point I would like to stress is the 
desirability of levying an agricultural income-tax besides 
the water-rate and service-fee. Large producers could 
afford to keep accounts and give little room for harass¬ 
ment. The exemption limit may however be kept at 
Rs. 3,000. When agricultural income becomes taxable, 
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exempted businessmen getting good income out of lands 
will become liable to pay income-tax. It is possible to 
expect a revenue of 10 to 15 lakhs of rupees from this 
head. The expected aggregate income under all heads 
amount to Rs. 95 to 100 lakhs as against the present land 
revenue of about Rs. 130 lakhs. 

To put it precisely,! suggest the following :— 

(1) The present system of land revenue be 
abolished. 

(2) A flat-rate service-fee of 6 annas per acre be 
levied on all lands under holding. 

(3) Water-rates be levied on all lands irrigated 
from projects or constructions got up from State funds at 
the following rates :— 

Rs. 

(a) Lands under restored tanks ... 4 to 6per acre 

(h) „ ,, minor irrigation projects 8 to 10 ,, 

(c' ,, ,, major „ ,, ... 10 to 12 ,, 

(cl) ,, „ pick-up channels ... 4 to C ,, 

(e) „ ,, ,. private wells ... Nil. 

(4) Levy of agricultural income-tax, the exemption 
limit being fixed at Rs. 3,000. 

These recommendations, if accepted, will remove the 
odium of perpetuating an unjust, inequitable and un¬ 
scientific system of taxation. Effective savings can be 
made under establishment and settlement. 


II. M. Channabasappa. 
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2. By Sri S. Nakayana Kao, b.a., b.l. 

Relief in Periods of Depression. — In Chapter 6, 
paragraph 14, we have recommended that there should 
be statutory provision for abatement of the land revenue 
demand whenever prices of agricultural produce fall and 
there is general economic depression. I would like to 
examine this question a little further. When the 
agriculturists were in the grip of severe depression, the 
incidence of taxation was felt to be heavy and unbearable. 
Economists tell us that this depression is like a cycle and 
its visit is unavoidable. Let us be prepared for this 
eventuality with a proper antidote instead of allowing 
the poor agriculturists to be the victims as was done in 
1931-36 without succour, sympathy and relief. 

Collection of Statistics. —In Chapter 14, there is a 
recommendation that there should be an agency like a 
Bureau of Economics for the preparation and collection 
of agricultural statistics. 1 believe it will be the duty of 
this agency to gather reliable figures relating to the 
price of agricultural produce also during each year. If it 
is determined on a consideration of all available data 
that a particular year can safely be taken as the Standard 
Year for prices, it will be easy to prepare a price index 
for each year. Whenever prices fall below that standard 
level, the assessment should automatically be reduced. 
The rate of reduction should be as follows:— 

Price level Reduction 

80 per cent of the Standard ... 25 per cent 

60 „ ., ... 50 „ 

‘!0 ,, „ ... 75 

There should however be no enhancement when the price 
goes beyond the standard level. 

The Standard Year. —It may be urged with some 
certainty that the low price levels which prevailed before 
the Second World War would never be reached. The 
present abnormal prices would not rule the markets 
when the tensions that exist gradually disappear. It 
would be some years before conditions of steadiness in 
prices begin to operate. What would be the price level 
then ? If we work back from 1939, the decade prior to 
this was a period of fluctuating prices and cannot provide 
the criteria for ascertaining a correct normal year. I 
venture to think that the period between 1919 and 1929 
may afford some material. It will not be difficult to 
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adopt a satisfactory formula which, could generally be 
accepted. 

The Advantages of a Statutory Provision. —It will be 
possible to do away with the re-survey and settlement, 
resulting in considerable savings. The assurance, that 
there will be no enhancement of the revenue demand 
and that for the period of depression a provision is 
made, creates, a sense of security among the agriculturists 
and induces them to employ themselves wholeheartedly 
in this great occupation. 

Village Offices. —There was marked and strong 
difference of opinion regarding the abolition of village 
offices as is disclosed by the close voting on this subject. 
I would like to stress as I did before the Committee the 
far-reaching consequences and the inevitable hardship 
and injustice that will be caused by the step now 
proposed. There are 17,148 Government villages having 
6,136 Bhanbhogs, 17,000 Patels, 15,938 Thotis, 6,942 
Talaris and 3,238 Nirgantis. There are in addition 
2,080 Inam villages which have their village servants. 
It will not be an over-estimate if I state that nearly 
55,000 village servants in the State will be thrown out of 
employment. They and their dependents will form 
nearly 300,000—not an inconsiderable section of the 
total population—who will face a precarious future. 
What is the justification for such a drastic step ? 

Do we substitute an Ideal Agency ?.—Whatever may be 
the shortcomings of this system, it cannot be gainsaid 
that we have the cheapest service which is attending to 
very essential duties. The machinery now proposed will 
consist of 1,500 parpathegars with a pass in the Middle 
School Examination as their basic qualification. There 
wall be 2,000 accountants and 3,000 peons. When it is 
difficult to enlist teachers for village schools, is it likely 
that a pay of Rs. 35 per mensem will attract proper type 
of men ? The area proposed for the work of the 
parpathegar is too big and unmanageable. The Revenue 
Inspectors, many of whom are highly qualified, are being 
replaced by parpathegars. Leaving aside the difficulty 
that may be experienced in absorbing the 729 Revenue 
Inspectors and their peons, and to direct them to take 
up work diff erent from what they were accustomed to 
do, are we sure that the parpathegars can effectively 
replace the Revenue Inspectors and a large number of 
experienced shanbhogs 1 The short experience that the 
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Government may have of the stipendiary shanbhogs 
will not be such as to give support to the proposed 
scheme. 

it is costly also. —The personnel proposed appears 
co be inadequate. There has to be a reserve to take 
up the work of those on leave. A large amount has 
to be set apart for the travelling allowance. The cost of 
this new scheme cannot be less than Rs. 40 lakhs while 
the Government is now spending Rs. 27 lakhs annually. 
I feel that it will be a costly and disappointing experiment. 

How does this fit into the new set-up ?.—The trend in 
Mysore, as in other States, is for entrusting the Gram 
Panchayets with the work of collection of revenue. This 
will necessarily mean that the Panchayets must have an 
agency which is local and is readily available. The 
village servants of all types will be indispensable for the 
success of the work of the Panchayets. The cheapness of 
the system is its strength. If the Panchayet is to engage 
the necessary village staff, the cost will be prohibitive. The 
parpathegars, the accountants and the peons will not so 
readily lend themselves and integrate into the new pattern. 
As the existing village servants will be under the direct 
control and constant supervision of the Gram Panchayat, 
the scope of exhibiting any undesirable propensities will 
be less. 

Question of Compensation. —Then there is the question 
of compensation to be paid for the forfeiture of the heredi¬ 
tary hak which is dealt with in Chapter 12, paragraph 9. 
A doubt was entertained by some members whether a 
hereditary hak would be property within the meaning of 
Article 31 of the Constitution of India. If it is property, 
either immovable or movable, it must be acquired on 
payment of compensation. The compensation payable, 
on whatever meagre scale it may be computed, would run 
to nearly two crores of rupees. In the report, a distinction 
is sought to be made between the shanbhogs and patels 
on the one hand and the minor village servants on the 
other. As all these are governed by a single enactment— 
the Village Officers Act— which does not make any such 
distinction in the nature of the hereditary hak, it may 
turn out to be only a distinction without a difference. 

What is Property ?.—Property consists in either 
certain rights over a thing or a thing over which certain 
rights exist. The word property is the most comprehen¬ 
sive of all terms which can be used, inasmuch as it is 
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indicative and descriptive of every possible in terest, whieh 
any person can have. A hereditary hak is not only 
property, but is considered as immovable property. A 
village watchman is a hereditary village officer and the 
hak is immovable property as held in LL.R. 6 Bom. 512 
and A.I.R. 1937 Nag. 84. The hereditary priesthood 
and the office of shebait are immovable property as 
decided in A.I.R. 1932 Cal. 791 and 59 I.C. 371. The 
definition of immovable property in the Transfer of 
Property Act is a negative one and merely excludes 
standing timber, growing crops or grass. Hindu Law 
regards hereditary offices as immovable property. (9 Bom. 
H.C.R. 99, 21 W.R. 178 P.C.). 

I adhere to the opinion that closer supervision over 
the village servants and insistence on requisite training 
would go a long way in making the village servants useful 
agents for carrying on the collection and other revenue 
work. It is inadvisable to substitute low paid parpathe- 
gars and accountants who are birds of passage and who 
tend to become rapatious in their methods and would be 
more mischievous than the village servants who have to 
live amongst the other villagers and have some stake in 
the village. 


S. Narayana Rao. 
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3. By Sri H. S. Rudrappa, b.a., ll.b. 

Note on the Proposed Reforms in the Agency for Collection of 
Land Revenue. 

Though I agree with the majority view that the 
system of having hereditary village officers is incongruous 
in Republican India and it should be replaced by salaried 
staff, I am afraid that the change-over may not be advis¬ 
able at present. The scheme proposed by the majority 
of the members is not a satisfactory one. The 
“ parpathegar ” will be a poor substitute for the Revenue 
Inspector, who has become an indispensable factor in view 
of the various development schemes so far undertaken 
and hereafter to be undertaken by Government. 

2. The Patel, as a headman of the village, is a 
connecting link between the villagers and Government. 
The Patel has onerous duties to perform and there is a 
long tradition behind him. lie looks after the Police 
work also in the village. This work cannot be under¬ 
taken by the Police Department without incurring huge 
extra expenditure. The investigation of cases in the 
village by the Police will be rather difficult without the 
co-operation of the Patel. The Patel is held responsible, 
in a general way, for everything, good or bad, that 
happens in the village. The “ Parpathegar * ’ is not 
therefore a proper substitute for the Patel either. There¬ 
fore, if a satisfactory scheme is to be evolved to replace 
the present hereditary village offices, the Government 
have to incur far greater expenditure than anticipated by 
the Committee. 

3. I do not agree with the minority view that the 
present system of hereditary offices has no inherent 
defects. Apart from the other defects, the main inherent 
defect of the system is that these hereditary village offices 
are not full-time offices and with the low remunera¬ 
tion attached bo these village offices it is impossible to 
expect honest and good work from them. It may 
however be stated that the majority of them are holding 
on to the office on account of some sort of prestige attached 
to the offices from a long time. Actually, majority of 
the Patels and the village servants are themselves far 
from pleased or satisfied with the present system because 
it is unremunerative and, in many instances, they are 
incurring expenditure for the discharge of their duties 
more than the emoluments they receive. With the growth 
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of mass education and political consciousness, glamour 
for tlie present system of hereditary village offices is 
bound, in my opinion, to disappear and the abolition of 
the hereditary system would then become easier. But, 
I doubt the wisdom of seeking to introduce this reform 
immediately. 

4. The replacement of hereditary village offices by 
salaried staff will lead to a large-scale unemployment as 
suggested by the minority. This will create discontent 
not only among the hakdars but also among the people 
who belong to the families of the hakdars. This section 
of the people cannot be easily ignored. The country 
is passing through a period of series of crises. This is not 
the time for ushering in a number of reforms simul¬ 
taneously, however good they may be, and create 
discontentment in a larger degree. The process of 
reformation must be gradual or should be undertaken 
when our hands are not full of pressing problems. The 
Committee has already recommended a number of useful 
and good reforms which are likely to create discontent 
among certain sections of the people. Therefore this is 
not the proper time for bringing about this reform. It 
is also advisable to ascertain the public opinion about 
this reform before this scheme is given effect to and the 
fact that the question of abolition of the Shanbhogi 
office was agitated in the Assembly and the Council 
cannot be treated as a verdict on the abolition of all the 
hereditary village offices. Moreover, as I have stated 
above, with the growth of education and political con¬ 
sciousness in the country, the glamour and the false 
prestige attached to these hereditary offices may disappear 
and a reform of this nature can be ushered in without 
much discontent. The Government of Mysore are also con¬ 
templating to re-organise the Village Panchayets and 
these Panchayets will, in course of time, be in a 
position to handle the revenue collection work also. For 
the above reasons, I hold that the time is not opportune 
to usher in this reform and this matter can be re-examined 
after five years. 


H. $. Rudrappa. 
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4. Br Sri S. M. Siddiah, b.sc., ll.b. 

It is not without great reluctance that I dissent from 
the views of the majority on the question of tenancy 
legislation. 

It is admitted in the Report (Chapter XIV) that the 
members were not able to get even an approximate idea 
of the extent of lands cultivated by owners, extent 
cultivated by tenants who are also landowners and extent 
cultivated by landless tenants. Nonetheless, the majority 
of the members have tried to gauge the magnitude of the 
problem by comparing the figures of non-cultivating 
owners, cultivating owners and cultivating tenants with 
the figures of the similar classes in Bombay, Madras, etc., 
and for the whole of India. 

I feel that the figures given about Mysore are 
neither correct nor up-to-date. The total number of 
holders in Mysore in 1944-45 is more than 13 lakhs (vide 
page 23 of the Questionnaire). According to the Census 
of 1941 the cultivating owners are about nine lakhs. 
Therefore it will not be incorrect to say that the remain¬ 
ing four lakhs of holders are not themselves cultivating 
their lands and to that extent the problem of tenancy is 
there. Anyhow, the magnitude of the problem is not as 
small as the majority have deemed it to be. 

It is on the main ground that the problem of tenancy 
in Mysore is not acute, that the majority have recom¬ 
mended a simple tenancy legislation. In my opinion, the 
proposed simple legislation is so simple that it neither 
confers any new and substantial rights on the tenant nor 
ensures a fair deal to the tenant and makes him feel 
contented, as it is expected of it. 

It is stated in Chapter XIV on Miscellaneous 
Recommendations that there is no absentee landlordism 
on any appreciable scale in Mysore and the proposed 
tenancy legislation will discourage it. I am convinced 
that it is too much for the members to expect that the 
proposed legislation will ever discourage it even to a very 
little extent. 

It is not that the members did not appreciate the 
trend of current opinion regarding tenancy legislation in 
other parts of India. They did appreciate it. But on 
the simple reason that tenancy problem in Mysore is not 
acute at present, they do not propose any drastic 
changes. 
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I do not agree with them, because the problem may 
not be acute in the sense that the relationship between 
the landlord and the tenant has not become worse or that 
the number of tenants is less than the number of owner 
cultivators, but considering the comprehensive legislation 
introduced in the neighbouring provinces and its 
immediate effect on the tenants of the Malnad area of 
the State, it is very likely that the problem will become 
acute in the immediate future. Besides, throughout India, 
the attitude of the general public towards the problem of 
absentee landlordism and tenancy is fast changing and 
therefore I feel it will be prudent to provide for this 
immediate possibility, so that Mysore will not only avoid 
the crisis that may happen but also come in line with 
other States with regard to this important aspect of 
agrarian economy. It is with this idea and for the 
purpose of improving the economic and social conditions 
of peasants and ensuring the full and efficient use of land 
for agriculture I propose to suggest some important 
changes. 

Before coming to that, let us consider the results of 
tenancy legislations in various parts of the country. In 
India tenancy legislation is a century old. The two main 
objects of all such legislations were (1) to provide security 
of tenure and (2) to bring about harmonious relations 
between the landlord and the tenant. 

Thus, tenancy legislation was based upon the re¬ 
cognition of the proprietory right of the landlord and 
right of eviction. But this right of eviction was subjected 
to many restrictions and limitations. The interplay of 
the right of eviction and the restrictions imposed upon it 
resulted in legal complexities which in turn led to a 
number of protracted and vexatious litigation between the 
parties. The tenant, with his limited resources, could 
never come out successful as against the superior abilities 
and greater resources of the landlord. 

On the other hand, the ignorance and illiteracy of 
the vast bulk of tenants, the competition among them¬ 
selves and the absence of alternative means of livelihood 
nullified all the beneficial intentions of the tenancy 
legislation. 

Thus we find that the earlier attempts at regulation 
of tenancy have not been successful. Hence there should 
be a change in the method of approach to this question. 
Legislation will have to be curative and not mere 
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palliative. The real and lasting solution of the problem 
of tenancy is to remove the cause of tenancy itself, 
because as long as the cause is there, tenancy is bound to 
exist. The fundamental factors which have neutralised 
all the previous tenancy legislation are bound to be there 
for a very long time till there is a rise in the general level 
of literacy and in the standard of life of the people as a 
whole. Therefore, absentee-landlordism, the root cause 
of tenancy, should be abolished in the interest of agri¬ 
culture and society and the objective of reforms slunild 
be nothing short of the elimination of all intermediaries 
between the tiller and the State and making the actual 
cultivator the owner of the land. 

This conclusion is supported by economic, social and 
political considerations. 

Economically, land is a national asset and agriculture 
is the basis of our national life. Private right in land is 
conceded to an owner on the ground that he will exploit 
it properly and fulfil an important economic function. 
But the absentee landlord has not only failed to perform 
this economic function but also stood in the way of the 
tenant doing it, for want of sufficient guarantee that he 
will reap the fruits of his labour. Thus the wealth of 
the land remains untapped and the nation as a whole is 
the ultimate sufferer. 

Secondly, as one writer has remarked “ Ownership of 
land tethers a man to law and order better than all the 
laws of the statute books. It breeds in him a sense of 
personal worth and family pride. It identifies him with 
the community he lives in and gives him a proprietory 
interest in the school and other organisations and enter¬ 
prises of his home-town or home community. It enables 
him to hold his family together, makes him a better 
father, a better neighbour and a better citizen mainly 
because it makes him a stable responsible member of 
society ”. 

On the other hand, it is pointed out “ Tenancy is 

unfavourable to freedom.the tenant has no income, 

no country, no hearth, no domestic altar, no household 
God. The free-holder on the contrary is the .national 
supporter of a free Government, and it should be the 
policy of Republics to multiply their free-holders as is the 
policy of monarchies to multiply tenants.” 

So also, the trend of current public opinion in other 
parts of India goes to show that tenancy problem should 
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be solved by the elimination of all intermediaries between 
the tiller and the State and by providing facilities to the 
tenant to become the owner of the land. 

The Bengal Land Revenue Commission of 1940, 
presided over by Sir Fancis Floud, the National Planning 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and the Orissa Land Revenue and Land Tenure 
Committee have come to the above conclusions. 

In Madras and Bihar, legislation has been passed to 
eliminate intermediaries between the cultivator and the 
State in those areas governed by the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment Regulations and in the inam villages. 

The United Province Zamindari Abolition and Land 
Reforms Bill of 1949 provides for abolition of Zarain- 
daries and enables the tenants and sub-tenants to become 
owners of the land they cultivate. 

The Hyderabad Agrarian Reforms Committee has 
recommended that a complete abolition of tenancy system 
and elimination of absentee-landlordism as the final 
objective of reforms*. 

The Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Sri J. C. Kumarappa has expressed that 
“ the Committee is strongly of the opinion that in the 
agrarian economy of India, there is no place for inter¬ 
mediaries and land must belong to the tiller”. The 
Committee has also recommended that “ the tenant should 
have the right to purchase the holdings at a reasonable 
price to be determined by the Region Land Tribunal ”. 

It is very interesting to note that this Committee 
has recommended that the intermediaries of the type of 
Inamdar between the Government and the State should 
be eliminated. 

The same trend is reflected in the Bombay Tenancy 
and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948. It is considered by all 
that it is the best and the most comprehensive legislation 
in India. I suggest that tenancy legislation on the lines 
of this Act may be introduced in Mysore as early as 
possible. 

2. Maximum limit to holdings .—The next point 
about which I hold a different opinion from the majority 
is their suggestion that there is no necessity to fix a 
ceiling limit to holdings. ' 

There is an economic justification for limiting the size 
of holdings which any one farmer should own and cultivate. 
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The efficiency of a farm increases up to a certain size 
and thereafter the Law of Diminishing Returns begins to 
operate. Hence it is necessary to limit that a holding 
should not exceed the size at which production begins to 
fall off. 

Socially, it is not fair that a few persons should hold 
large blocks of land which they cannot cultivate, while 
many people hold very small bits of land and a great 
many are landless tenants. This state of affairs is a 
source of discontent to the vast bulk of the population- 

Article 39 of the Constitution of India provides that 
the State shall, in particular, direct its policy towards 
securing, 

( b ) that the ownership and control of the material 
resources of the community are so distributed as best to 
subserve the common good. 

(c) that the operation of the economic system does 
not result in the concentration of wealth and means of 
production to the common detriment. 

Thus the fixation of a ceiling on the size of the 
agricultural holdings has become a statutory necessity 
also. 

It is in accordance with the above statutory provi¬ 
sion that the Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Sri J. C. Kumarappa, has 
recommended three times the economic holding as the 
optimum size. The Hyderabad Agrarian Reforms Com¬ 
mittee has recommended that the maximum holding 
should be one with a net income of Rs. 1,500 per month. 
The Bombay Tenancy Act restricts the right of persons 
owning more than 50 acres in regard to right of eviction 
of tenants etc. 

Thus we find that this idea of fixing a limit to 
holdings is gradually gaining ground. 

It is said in the Report that there are very few large 
holdings and even those are mainly plantations, and there 
is no great pressure on land and about 30 lakhs of acres of 
cultivable lands arc available for disposal. 

Whether there are a lew or many large holdings in 
Mysore depends upon the conception of a large holding. 
If we consider that a holding above 50 acres is a large 
holding, wc will find more than 16 thousand holders in 
Mysore, owning a total extent of 13 lakhs of acres. That 
is, 20% of the total cultivable land is owned by 1'25% 
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of tlie holders. Surely, there is heavy concentration of 
land in the hands of a few landlords. According to 
Article 39 (b) of the Constitution of India, the State shall 
direct its policy towards securing that lands are so 
distributed as best to subserve the common good. 

Large holdings are to be found not only in planta¬ 
tions but also in wet and dry areas of the State. There 
may not be great pressure on land in dry areas but there 
is definitely great pressure in irrigated areas of the State. 
Hence there is a necessity to fix the maximum limit of 
holdings. 

If there a re 30 lakhs of acres of cultivable land, it 
may be distributed among intending cultivators having 
in view that, by so doing, it will not result in the concen¬ 
tration of land in the hands of a few people. 

The fact that there arc huge tracks of cultivable 
land available for disposal does not take away the force 
of the argument that there is already concentration 
of land. 

Hence I suggest that the ceiling limits to the size of 
holdings which any one farmer should own and cultivate 
should be 50 acres of dry land or 10 acres of garden or 
20 acres of wet land. 


S. M. Siddiah. 
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5. by Sni Rama Sharma. 

1. ^stedi dedd«Q dsri adii^ io?, soojs^ 

dsjado t?s4oi: tsiSijScSirt^rLra d^sisren sSosra toodf 

ddojstid ec£c&§ iocraaJadd^ aqysofoidjad^di esri^ 

o3c) C5, 

2. Jjosre S\§* xJoqrsdfloi: d-mrt-dg d^ed aak 
dgc&? 'aid darted ^oiSrsdiasd ude^dfirt^oirarto^di 
y^sradjStiftd, stack KtJdQ doia. Eji/sdod^d a^dflok 
drertrdg E^aaokd^ sndade djsdoddort/s xJcra.dij^ dozju 
ofod aqis'ad dv^tfrt^ja (dKoydjs, tsa^cs - ? ddj?) awadadol 
djacto^da ^osjdd daab, d;dd ^todod^d ©9*^8 okdo, aea^Jdad 

iiFd^sreftd. 

*jifl>»aoka altSrtert jg«edodi. d^Kred^s^^d 4t okortdg 
daj?yiat>n qtadaoSog^p d^rttfrt, aktsadiqjoi^, 
©qreFs 4- do^d^ ^eodi^ntAd. 

dcSjdd dcid adddckd/rsh ^./aaao&d^ sreriadedjada 
ddd« qkadaoia pajO&OTd djaCfifj-s Abased. dcra^d doi^ 
xrariadecreddSjjd ssrtads? ^daoSa dacsS aidtriadcred d°3 
o&scrijs oJjsd a$37>d aSij^ daaetS ewoirertdoi zj^d^aod dda^ 
do^ddddc djadad d^d/SoSaf «ji/3datpt>b?Sok ^d^ad itfsrasto 

d eJ do d a 

3. d.Aalffiedo coed/? yddi iaiioows) as ? drsd crefiri© 

-' ~ r CJ L? 9 

io, trarreoSaia, Sua2^ & daj?da sa^oda #/?aacdaj? ^?o jooria 
<kada aidhoi ^^cditin abrioi faded Soda d.djscedda ddFed 
tSeio. i&daoSaodd s^dod^£ 2 c>d?)d adsa,, did sto&» odi 
aid iOj s-oda aid sjsrreoSaio ads3’s3®io, fadadtfoia ijjd 
djdjsradd^ ?i^fd?j y djdjsra^oi isdaotoafi dddjsdd»jd 
fadedC-caddd^ i^d^ia. 

4- f^di $Dt;do djtfifido (absentee landlords) aodd 
tsaeadd^ srartadS djsdsaa rtecScradcrt ijikh tsaj^dd dj<§d^ 
dd^ irtdiij?^o ) 3‘3, daio„ *3?6 a$Si>d vo&ra^rtd^rttfd^ 
edejotfJaded #(do ioGracda traded arsine draft dad Kdrada 
craddartstf sJo^d^ ddFOdiij dcassod^ia,, 4t e^oii 

«djsrertadSasddc d< 2 ji/?aeoia 3^4 dJ3©firoriedc£ 
in^oiodsd radJSck d^d/S odad-^ H^rtjiodjsft ddrarit3?io. 


dEffsddoid ycL 
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srartod^cyadeod di^FddddG .aroicradod (fcsaja^ocradort) 
^jadwa&crad sdose^d qJddp^ ocdJSoOG^cdi $?3 ^f wsud 
diJsu^a-sA wddjsa&sv tSfrfa 

V 

5. d^dd ^koioo ©do^ dxododookadeio, jssriide 

j^aoodo s^°K)F^j sg^adoo di^ ^rbdso&arto^dod jjSjsaG 

cdogofore © sscrao&tfsysd criidd-radokadew, kws^ s'sriidtf 

credtred fi^Eraddd^ ©©g^djaadi^do doaa^ sadrarttf&^o 

saftd actoodi ^araadrohd. faeSnadd ,§ aoa^ddd 

do^reFssan diqsaofc edd ^edddg 3.^, ddJaqradriskobarta^ 

ae)^s?, eded ^3»ofcg ^oiio^eDd^d enis^d^ ^js3?i Jtoqradei 

fW dxra^tf adrdi^aadpe, ssgokddrt ^do^ d?dd sjiradojpadflok 

diC&^d d^ossric^jdc do^esr ®do^dde do. rtednadd 

doS^ wajs^Sonadd doWoqS^) dsaFddddi rfffaFdtfja, rteeSaadorija 

© 

ddjd did d rrado©do3 d,dd djadiddddrs ©»3s>d„;y3f\ snjtfdi 

<a s» ” o ^ e> 

jodo^d, ©$sac|ssar\ yutfdoadid ds ^wagodjDddJs, rterfnadd 
dod^ ttajasknados^d coddgelnaftcdija, dosred^ ^rtodtf 
qJjaSwoio ©$d.a rrahakR. dojtre.dri soassada ?saad rra.djsodd 

y; <a > s|> _j 

djdfdd^g ©saodoiiao&artdoS djariG^dr^fNak.®, steaFddddi 
©ddo^ 23 -sr^^odJsrs asaod^c&aorf (Tenancy 

Act) ddrado^do 3oowa esrtd^ad. fac3 sa&ra^g d^sJdod 
©od^drteo, ?)Oiidirtv J o ) 'ffa^jajta adrdid ®ao»s&d dijadi ddF 
cood^ ©d^otidd?^. 

d/tSS^aA ddFdod mdJ3«fc SaC f\ wdid ®ae?,£)d dOoijSA 
dijsdi da*Fd fcod oirad fadaaddi oted aajadd^ ssariGde 
djado^d <Sja« w «ajsdo d?rt a&ad dddgoSi? -adc.-dirt saort 
^Oid ©a?to?^ dcuawdaraA ©d? faaSoadde w tjdjadd^ urartid'S 
djtidid a^Oj^dfftridssa. ddd Kdjad&j ^adiofoodd 

^^Addr-ovoi dwotS sjariidtfcOiod ssajadGnaddi soaswaddx 
Kdjs^nudds — ?iart:>ds?aadort •addend ©osd dysrd^j £$fo' 
^jjadod djdjaca$^o3©>fa ^adi asaja^^G^ d^o3 ?^adod^?d 

t&»oadoddcand 3 disdj decSaadod dojsdi ddrd doGo£§ 3^ 
*Loe srartided tisstfr d;3odi &rael3?sji &at3G, tsasj&av 1 , 
so^odi. dfc^^ddi Stid^da-ed ©srsoJjdd^oUidraad 6 

«dJDdon , sddi w Kfuadcto^ ^ds3 tsa^^js^^d^ d?fSn^d 
Ood dosrod ddcdiidjd^js. ao^o,^.do^hna 6 dotaucdid odidr 

U u V O' 

^adJs>t^ d _cks>o& ^dR'scddaod ©ds^Sj dfcdjsdd ©q3F ^on'soii 
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iddo&a^o.doi si^Fipari irtdo&faskjdoio&ja, dpdF 

doaaoSo oaodr eriod dod^rd© « ddF s^iadF fac&odod^ djaS^ 
tfdodoSo&ja sad^o adradtf^o. fociaaddtf dd^ sartodtf 
3o^ (rtecS aSd^) djaoaydjad©} yad^?^ ssd^adad 

c3«do. facScdoo ^rtadjsjjrfgtio^d) oired aqiasad ddoadort$©d 
dfiaJM^dtfj^ rt?c3aad tsaoedonadce^d d^dasad 
yu^dosad d^ddowand. ddadoadd r>?c§ d,ddo3og rt?cS 

d d Si C3 d0Oj0oijd c-.'Oja wddj oO 0 d d »jO^O tl)ei 

o ti ^a. -" 

oiod dojadddo^ decSoSod^ d3o fac^nadde &adodo;i d^dd djad 
sSetfo. 

qradc&addg e^na ycdia toaotd^S aS'id t3$o&^? facS 
djadssah &ao!od dodd^dg) odjadadaodeoja dedSoaddo $jadod 
decSok d^djacad tStioio fsat^dok c«cdo jpari^odwa ao^ad 
aaddo. sa^nad do^da T^ecS 7adrad?$ d^ddcdog facSaad 
«aoad>naddo &ra?yoF d^dcEadrttfr! ^js?ddeyad d,dori yoofoart 
do3 tfeeS =ffad-fldd^ &/ad£sgdoi doeodsaftdjadodjdo ©rt&j 
sand. s:»oedoaaddo ddo^ $ja»ocdod^ a^oSodod dj^oiraodo 
dod^Fdgcdoja dd^ «ao?dd^ ^artodtfdoadod rtee3aad?>rt tfiodo^ 
tfjaddetfo, facSnadd- 1 &a^©o doa^odaaridja^d? 'addod 
dJadjSeife. ri?c3nad?jri co?rt wa.^dorted^ dsarddddo 

d^dsaaiod ssjjO^rWdo. adradodldd dojay^aart©? e^aa d?^ 
aancdoari©? dsawd© 33cad do, ^yo, tfodoritf dojaso^aan d«aFd 
dddo sadl&ia^ aseadd^ ycdoaa&ja^de^o ; doda, 2oed dsaFdd 
daeacdoaod ddd aaoedorWd^ dec$nadd> dyaFdd soeadd^ 
d?Ododld^jd50o«§ dca$eddjad©:> cdredeeJoSoo dews a6«^d 
wad do. 

6. ddo^ d?dd§ ^aai/aer^aad ^jaaocdoo aScd^aaPid 
«ao?d©d sadjsd^ doa^cdoja sas^d. s^/aaocdoja aScsa, 
no3o?ado wcwdo saa^dod djdedri^© w 33o sparing tsdrtoaSj'o&o 
loao^ ^ado. «d^ eitpadaodd? s^aaocdoo ssatfoasa c3. sd^Sd 
3©d) djdcdri^g cdojjitj^aaft wo«do «ao?d>riedod djdsdri^ 
dao“ddgo3o° isddosSgGioo sa^^d d^a dooiJad yo^ctiddsoado 
d)dOod ^S»cdoo ^c^do^Cd. dwaFddddo a£d d djOio^rt^od 
addoaSg ^adooSodod csartri^^ Kddd^ sS^doi deod wdodded 
yo.^ead^dsad d^racdi djad^odoi dja^, Jd^daoioo^ d^dd 
<dodo,_ djadd?^o. Sod^ csao?do ?iariod%*dJad©o doocd 

wdcd ddaoad^aadf5ad d^dd^ ^odo dod, t«odo ddrd ca^ddd 
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dzl, d3k,rk J o d.Gdadodo ddF^ adoz^d erjdtfd»ri*?o 

&o<£aijir\ RT t 3d s rttfd l ?dra/!.&&dt2?$o. aqSau ad^ 
cdi'do Rsrddert d^sd add^d R*>ddrfv*rraft 1,500 djssaoOo 
rts?d^ Xa:*d0iodj5di!?^o. az^F-d^cdi So^orW dcjso^aaA 
rt^rd^) d< sdcedd^ uddiiaata^sS?^; do% d$ ciditdd^ do?> 
Qzdsdreddoi! d^dd cdod^ diadd;!). ^o^oi^n 100—200^33 
riv J i t-od?^d ad3^ d,dzdrte$ s^dRsodod dRsiadirttfd^ madras 
d.oU.s&'sdwo d,J £s5 njs z-odjsoda & oeiado tfsd d£ 
100 a^dodi a^eraF^ ad^o, tfoUwotcd t-odjsodo dj^do dRaadtf 
.rWd^ 9 ~e? d 9 d^adirt^fs^diji K^rtjiodJsn adradiS?*. 
sradftododert dadw; a^rtid^^doodid^ sStS.dw 

* “•* * 'la 

dji^ k^h|& od: Jj Iduj cjracraved dassododd^ djsddes.). . 

7 . d:«5cW3d aanaodi}, iomo d;d) food adod iocnaiz^ 

£?&d. 50 cdc^ ^ca^ododd^ doood s^daso tfad;> djadtS;^. 
do?3(3aadS aanaodo^ R-sriodsri dzi.d soz&f doak ^da^s art 
3,ad. €jz$ &G?ri dooosrad rodrarteod tf,/tod:>d d.dotf, 

adortoesaj rto^fiy. ad Cod dodjsaad tninaod^, caaeddsiort 
adsred TfcnacdiddOj sadb dfi>dd;tfo. 

8. d’dd Jteriadert c&ser^a&d ay t^mdjodjja dq^daan 
cdjaddjs doiSiarar R-arfcdScdJsrfyo $ i°jx RsdcSrfib £*3 add, 

(]) rRjdJSo^ddsrg d^$?odo R^dd^. 

(2) rraidjaoddris? doZ5«>d R^d^. 

(3) d^dRaodjd d-sCris? daaFdo. 

(4) d^dRaoii 

(1) n^djscirirteg d)dido/Wy.& dofotfodocrt rf^tcoda 
ays *3 bd’d d^dzdriv'g ri$Fc$ doi^ aaraoiodo 

art d^ad^ d^£?sk R^tfd^ dUdtfd difo<$odcid (ri$rci, 
taacsoiciid) as^ydodrajj zsei^odjsnd. ad?3 rvsjddrWg 
dzRsodanadd ^ofcfoowrttfg 3;dy rtodddi da% dat^c adad 
dcdriva MaVcdJshd. ao^d d^Ood doodad add.fi odada 
are3.d47s»riid)Sb. ad Ocd rifirrf da^a wscsolodod zHi rraA 

*i> rri O N ) 

d toA j os;00Si^o3^A 

?raad ^“vdjdedri^^dd rtdad #^cdtSf^i. d,^g a.a.id. 
(D.D.T.) cTOjdifdd^ddo^do^di dod^ad sdo«5?oodJs dre?rt^ 
oadoiaacadoi dofysdoysoodj^ndod^ddjv dj??iodoi d,d,^eofc 

* V Q 

aJ' »>rv Os/Jw ^OOfc3*c) >3 4 oOi) A . 

'J 4» J 
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(2) najdjao^dr^ doeaad d'^dgrtsb a«d ^§ra;aaAdo;§d 
;Ood d^dd ^d^adFra^ri^a daseaKdd da3^ d^aFdd ridad^j. 
wdwja^jazS adsada^caaAd. najdaao^dri^ dossad ^^aJarrttfo 
darida^dd waoa&ra^ 3d^d) dOwadsan ^dd ?s?ddd«d ? 
aSjad ds?3ccdariod & 

—o 

(3) d^eri 3o^o, K»o?dori^^ d?awd$ ^kdoad^a w4 
waaogri^d das, ddaoiadg dfxjacdad $j3©ctiadO|}d; ^8* dclcdaa 
s^d^o. 'adsa.A t3fsaodad#;od;^ d&afdsaAdadoi 
^wacdad (Agricultural Labour Exchange) d^daoia 
d^dddad^ ddF&dtdfda. d^dxsaodad ^ja©da dddd^ d^rad 

S^dda ©«{£&nart sOsSoio Kd dauqjnaA &rid 

^ado sand^a. 

(4) jpad d^dari<?rf ss&oedori^d^ aSwa^A sarlod^d 

ddo^d^j xsartods? aisatdd^ dddjad^ $4 wdadol aSt^d 
©epd^a (Improvement) saofeFrtd^ ^Aftsb^d^, dsaFd 
ddda d?daaAc3ae wrtO?, d^dsaoiod wagotfart^ daase^aaAoSa’ 
esriOe, d^eri qraoa^ssad dc^soaoia^ disdcdaadol djs^ d^dd 
odJarisSeda. «*«?&•£> x^od daa£)?$d^d *>§} ?5?sa 

oSanadortft, t3?saoianaddow d^c&aod iwodedda^aA dasa 
odjs&j djadoi)^?*). sded dod^Fritfg ^d^criadcSd aSado^ 
saajdooso.^&radd, s5{?recdod 3 jtdd,d oiatfdd 3o#a, ridod $Ji&. 

■J 0 * «y 9 “Is w 

sSssaodanaddejariJS d'saoda?^ dja^ daaaoiad&f^dAdt^do. 

9. ddaddii — dasSjsaSd^ AwdodAd tStfdcSrto&o esa 

_ i>J» pj *—° 

aaoJotfaaftoada^dOod^ tiSjadod^d ’i^d^d oiua ? Kdsadjad^b 
d^ao^lUjCdjja, sj&atr^dp, ^oasadacda^aAd. dae3c5a8dg dd^da 
rtsrt oSasart dookad ssda^ori'fw. ^j^anadwris?^. ^dd^ 
ddari^o ^S^ddsaaA ssdra^rt^ssaAsj. snj^da tsadoda oadari^. 
d» sadcaaodeS? sSexsacdo^ eruoeaaAdad d^oda£ wada cSs^doaAd. 
wdOod da€?saSd d.^ sayja^ari^g dagaanadwri^d^ adF&d 
j 3?^. aro^da saadoja oadod^d\ (^'S'd^d^) ^dAdtSe^o. A®? 
d^tl sasdrttfdd, da 8>dd?3a. 

«JV S»w (f> 

10. 23?daodad Sa^oia, — ss^ddoad djdd dar^a tS^saoia 

dod daad dS^dadotjS d^aoda^ daasa escao&^djsad ^asaasrt 
$ed dda?dsaAd. diaa^do^ctd ^ wa«atf.da 5 ao^Frisfc, 
Sr^wfcSA..^ jsfddda waSa cSjsc^ d,djacadg i5??reoja^ da^' 1 ^ 
a^aihoartaA^S. ^dod^,^ ■sda doejld^^^ojaej. 
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edOorf ^d^rcda ejq^ da?o droda odare^d? ddroda 
enj^csFcrsd, edoa/rero^d tSf^soSodd^ s&isds^A 

wu&^ert esqtas d^oodada^ wdo^dad daaosl daajda 
dda^rtsa t5?sreajad ^oddda^ dasaeJetStssA sa^aSasrsd 

rsdasdo dd^ada^do ^’s-scsid e^d a d s^oaaod ^d^asAsS. 

11. wowda tsa,dad aoidA 5 s-d^ddgdad s'sriadeoaasfrij 

OTd $»»acdad^ eoias t;»a?dd das>£>?tfcrt S2riad«?disd o Ja oidda 

ddad esd^oJa^a^ e ydaoSastfnsA ssrtadv* das>dadi! swrd^ 

dddafc&a^iSttfa. 'ads^A oin>d e?3£aod«ajs dearsd&sdod 

ed&tfi <aw 
a ~ 

12. i^caatSKD 0 dasC’Sd (Absentee landlords) KdJSdo 

ri^do* ^sriarfsdjsda^daddb? aoijs K&a^dattsdOn d-arsFdd 
dd^edad djs^, deatsdddj^ sjcdji Kda;dart*? djs€««osrtodoi 
ssidddd^dradiSfdo. dU^csritfg a^d d iasdAdad rt^da 

cg-stiO? dJ»©?tfd ta»asdar!v J da^ Sad^a jredd^ wdd^ wsrtjiofoA 
ddF dtS^o. 

13. ydd,ddjd d^srWtf t2?sso3a^ oSJSedjtf ffStfoJarrWdk 
d?esd,c^ ivZftZtZitix dadjwsd tijti &rl #Jirbca£, ?JOaSja?r>o 

O * 4*0 

doS djj^, dJSKS>rUart&3dd daS^ saa&jytto 4, ( r l’ractor 

and Buldozer))^*^ d,l> ars^jawdra 6^drt usartrt 

dasd^odol daat/dC djsccdaodci d.dd djsdtS^o. djadonaA 

J Pr* O ^ 

XxfSFdddd? oiTSoSji a3;»soia tfcoi^rWd^ ddradtS?^. 

14- (1) dsirad^lx dd 4 (Co-operative Fanning) 
waiddrt 3d*2?£a. d^da- 'ad^do .atfdri’i? t-odaaoda 
voz ?s& d^^d 5e)6jsdd^dOj djsa oiacifl^dsdrerWdJ^, d,£ ao^ 
tdtfdrt ?«odo zjssad djjsrsoiort^oi Jtsrtadert daaaodd^&^Afc 
a?d>3Fd$cria £o3:ri4 jsaaatad drsrd^ aaddjaa&ra^ri^a. 

(2) sd)^3 ssrtadS djsdo^dad fij3S» dds^osA «rotf, 
Spired dosprt't-dOj ddraiiiS^o. addari^a s-ix^A t3;>roojadroa 
sraddslri'vda, cdoiaiJjs^.tS'rfo. ■di s»Jojjsd t5?waoi)0oij aStf.rttf 

ti A V V 

w^r&afd^o&J* ^duowdtdajs &iz, d^seodg t5°p=r?odo^) $d 
daeaa iaotas esda^eadsfia^d. 

(3) assoiaoix' sra^ ^cddrW o?J<daoi 3{dta d^dsseda 
9^ao3o? wodastfddOj iti&fsh t3esrao$add^ sxs^OcioSatfssid 
^nse^edaoi ddUod dospriert (Companies) wS^wd &8rit3?tfo, 
ddo, d?dd isdoia S«dooSda «s^d 3do, ndodd?oiotSt9a. 

7 w ^ 
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15. ddF$ tfadootoadol d??raojodg SjsdAdoddort 
ds^rdd aa^jp^d •a^aicdo cijsd ddF dDegrieraddii js^dA 

(Privately) de?ifrttfrt . fadixi tidsuddd^ dS^&sd 
d£dd£ 'ado. idio dd-rteddr^dcto 3s d,ddc3jdo, 
tjrsdrt ^dd*do 

16. ^tfd dojstodsrsA o&olj^dd dearth d^oioaod 

t«odo ddF sunod*? dJtad T^rtidtfoiftd « ^Jjsaoo&d^ djsdd 
ddFdod ^slort a&iSa. t5«?odo oiriCKcSoJoJi 3oi& tja^di 

^ApdCok^ wrtj^jddg dodofoasu. -ade^A j.drsd.dgd cte ss^jra 
t) & 1j^3 rf ~Vj re rigors dd.rs adFax ^Csscddd^ 

doS?Cdd?do 

17. d,jrs Sffsrddddo S^dd s^d^dd^ dodito°&> & &i 
loznck xaoioio ddac&d^ *d 4 d spadoftgjcSi? djtdoddaddtifo. 
tide dc^^rt dod^otoi^ *!W*afc ddoodod-. (tfd^d a^rttfd^) 

dot,# ddrt rrs,dJ2c;3drW d,30rt £Strtj3ofct>A d-nd&doi 
i*dAdj5?do, 

IS. dosSf^adg tiddo^oJif g^do^do^dDod ^j^a 
dO ftaodoo ked^rt wdo^di^^ &^s2rtded-ra »£>. drodre 
o3ce aid. -a sod ^tdidqj 3e>®«> dd^asd dod .Soioo adaod 
-add dcreadod; 'aado d;ddgo3o; s^csf d,dodaddo. od 

Ood d;«dfRart d^idridodood &rcd d.djsrad© Kddwd wdodci 

ddFi^-dMSP^n do£?n>adg sf^oko vud^a^riodoi, do^do 
s^a sscrioFnvd^ s^eda^n ^rtjs^iedo. tsddoaS^^ dado 
cirerto^did ^draddp. dc&eOd •addJ, *5dd? ddrtW/d;^ 

’•v '-** W 

19. d^dd aondorasodg) dosoi^A ^rlrav,u3riod 
^rvse^d^d^ ddr^ ^doddad^so. d^oiorresdo irod 
doKiiddojo z 3^ ^rraotfritfd^ ssduottd s^d^o&nvsrt^o d^*, 
dJsriFddFddJ^dd?^. 3d, da^cdoda eci>?3?do. 

tr ^ 

20. d.sssi dTSFddddj d?dd dJJd, dod «oiodJi., «d 

5«idJS?|d do 3^ d^d doegoSod^ «03do«iA wdd^ & 

dao.3crio ddaoiod^ d|tfoddadt3?tfo. -s< ddaodo iocstid darardd 
5^373, oiodd^ ?72dF«d^5rt aeiri,Ja>J5A 3s? oSodadtS? tfo. 
dtrerddi esoh^cdod ^ ddaoio djsz$c$ri& ei s^rijiadtiA 
fl^odordJid^j wodo d^dd Joiss'sqJd®^ d*n>rdd iooojrodciojs $d 
d?dodo3 vndJS^ ddraddfScd: adoio^dF^^A] s-s^oiodad 
woijdoi,,^. 

Oel dvddjJF, 
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6. By Shi S. K. Venkataranga Iyengar, b.a., ll.b. 

There is nothing inconsistent with the constitution 
which declares India a Republic and the purely adminis¬ 
trative question of village offices being continued on the 
system now in vogue. The succession of village offices is 
regulated according to the provisions of the Village 
Officers Act which, while they lay down that the vacan¬ 
cies caused by the death of a holder of the village office 
be filled up according to the personal law of succession, 
also lay down that none can be filled up in such a 
vacancy unless he has the prescribed qualifications. 
Besides, the holders are liable to removal from office on 
account of proved incapacity or misconduct. It will be 
thus clear that the principle of hereditary succession is 
not recognized in absolute terms. That is the very 
reason why, in spite of the various village officers being 
recruited principally on grounds of hereditary succession, 
Historians describe ancient Indian Polity as based on a 
system of village republics. 

These sets of public officers have come in for criticism 
for various reasons of a controversial character. They 
are more sinned against than sinning. They have been 
rendering services under exceptional strain. It is not 
possible to expect salaried servants to render the same 
loyal and efficient service. It is easy to uproot a system 
which has stood the test of time. Without meaning any 
disrespect, it is common knowledge that the lower class 
of officials are corrupt. Besides, they are so apathetic. 
The odium that the village officers have to face in the 
village community is itself a corrective against deriliction 
of duty. The salaried servant has nothing in common 
with the rest of the community. It is notorious that in 
Municipalities, where the Shanbhogs are salaried 
servants, the tax collection has never gone beyond 60 per 
cent while land revenue collections are round about 96 
per cent to 98 per cent. Years ago, in Bangalore City 
Municipality, when it was suggested that commission 
would be paid to the Shanbhogs dependent on their 
collections, the percentage of collections shot up. So 
long as the remuneration for the village offices is directly 
dependent on the collections, there is an incentive to 
collect the maximum. One must also remember that the 
Patel and the Shanbhog are not mere tax-gatherers 
but have been saddled with good deal of other work 
reflecting the multipurpose activities of modern 
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Governments. To suggest that a Shanghog or an accountant 
could work in 30 square miles circle is not to take stock 
of- the realities. In the Bangalore Corporation, three 
shanbhogs on the same scale of salary as suggested, are 
entrusted with tax collection work within one or one and 
half square miles. In the Madras State stipendiary 
Karnams have been tried in certain parts and found 
wanting, with the result that the authorities have been 
forced to revert back to the system of encouragement to 
hereditary Karnams. In our State, in Gundlupet Taluk, 
an experiment was tried by having stipendiary Shan¬ 
bhogs and this resulted in a failure. 

The figures that are worked out to show that the 
new experiment will cost only a lakh and a half extra 
are deceptive. In the first place, they are based on the 
supposition that the stipendiary officials can be got to 
work in a circle of approximately 30 square miles in area. 
In the second place, the calculation does not take note of 
the expenditure that is entailed by employment of this 
ageney and the hands that have to be employed as 
relievers or substitutes on leave or other kinds of tempo¬ 
rary vacancies and the pension fund that has to be 
created^ 

It is the consideration of the hard administrative 
realities that has prevented Government in the past to 
give effect to recommendations based on such ideologies. 
The argument that the present is an opportune time to 
give effect to such reforms is hardly convincing. The 
strain on the administration which has got to meet new 
factors and new situations is far too great. To launch 
on this costly experiment on a nationwide scale in these 
critical times on considerations based on political idea- 
logies, the soundness of which is not a little open to 
question, is to invite further trouble. It will only serve 
to add to the already numerous problems but will not, in 
the least, provide a solution. 


S. K. Venkataranoa Iyengar. 
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APPENDIX I. 
Questionnaire. 

Name of tho person answering the questionnaire 
croa,o udcawaso ddaj 

Address 

avws 


Part I—Principles of Taxation. 

1. What are the main defects of the present Land 
Rovenue System in the State ? 

dr\a3S 4 ojssccn>o35 ad^aJij} sjc 3S 4 ajja^asa 

Sjsi^rttt censJU't 

2. Is there any reason to suppose that the payment 
of land revenue hampers the development of agriculture, 
e.g., is there any sign of this in any district which is 
heavily assessed (e.g., Kolar) compared with one whioh 
is lightly assessed (e.g., Chitaldrug) ? 

KxZzzzb 3ro3Jt3rtd>^idOoa asurc&d ©o 

d^rt Sicd^OTAtScfijcd: euMJc» adOfBdfsradajj scJofo t 
ouodiafrfrt, yso doag Scapatt epp-wtossrartaja cttpjjcre 
dew S^o-a) aJiod dddjj soenttk 

dqrscS^cniAChsJ 3, , o JJ * J dv'3dd (O^olrfj d^dinr 
djaad) a5ja(0A itacOdd vos> Soa-pc35 .Pcrpc&Sa'oAojB 
0*^3;$ d^dsrocSid »tp3.©.rt stodspjcu-prtdcfo t 


3. Do you consider that the payment of Land 
Revenue has made it difficult for the small holder to 
maintain himsell and his family ? 

a-anai Socrodjd djidcojod drs re sJe^, *333«creooi 
siujou 33i 4 Sfasaa^ aardba^aj sKj^smMd 

cflood) entiaoj gx>drsw{S3POOjs s;dc3j t 

4. Are you in favour of the levy of a basic land tax 
and a graduated tax on agricultural incomes instead 
of the present system of assessing lands on the basis of 
classification ? 

KdESJrtsWX SOTUb-oo-oA (Port©* So Oddi «P©JfcS 
d>rts u-aemr^n uderort aon m c*red3rt<? dtjojt 3dF( 
jougrpdpsarBft asJjtcrortd^Tid kodi atJio aod (aodd 
tS(*o* doa) Socraa&aa^ odd t&adrt a^dwpajjd astu^sv 
3p33wrK?S5 A ertiSO* tsd# 6 3S 6 dorWy “ 
aoawa sorter «p©a>a>dj aa^rt aa^srf? 



5. Do you recommend the rate of basic tax to be 
uniform all over the State and in respect of all classes 
of cultivation ? 

dodd^dd JOtj, d333_, dOTt, Urto35 SjS 

arscesrW dododd^js d3jso dortcS33 dortobs) t»oi3( 

oodo cDcrsaJjscrsrtti^odD dod d33d3A_ i (0‘3 ? 

6. Do you consider the separate levy of water rate 
in addition to the basic tax justified in the case of lands 
supplied with water from a Government source ? 

sJstf o3 4 d(Cd ,a(ea addo33od <3(oTdoaforfoa tuusas 
rw aaofodg ajdooaoa (tS(&s 6 dod) sooted ti/sdrl d(d3 
J300C33 csosWv®^ as d^saxA aaixsis aroas^st 3-^033 
dodj d70d3A,(cn> ? 

7. If so, what types of irrigation sources would you 
consider as Government sources ? 

asart .ocas dfiF daad3 A aa^cdss asaatsscraad corad 

scSs3 oddrts?d3 A S5-3F& eadri^odi a"o«sst3(S3 i 

8. Should the rate be uniform or depend upon the 
nature of irrigation facilities ? If it is to be the 
latter, what should be the minimum and maximum 
rates ? 

<0(d3 doao33 ddd) doddrrw^ctojs t u0 d( ddssJD 
A0d(S t eqjaT) d(craao 37)oi^rtt?rfd3rt:re;37>AatS(5? ? d(cn> 

do d^otf^r^rforatrand^d « add asaassdO d3®3_ 1 Sdai> a 

do a00d(33 ? 

9. Which of the following justifications for the levy 
of a basic tax would you accept ?— 

(i) The State is entitled to a rent being the owner 

of all lands. 

(ii) The State is entitled to the levy of basic tax 

on all lands in view of the privileged position 
in which the agriculturist has been placed 
by the several legislative enactments of 
Government, such as the Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act and the Debt Conciliation Act, 
etc, 

(iii) The Revenue records constitute as much the 

records of private rights and it is only fair 
that the agriculturist whose rights are safe¬ 
guarded in this manner should pay for the 
maintenance of these records. 

t3(<b5 € dart ddDofos drad3d)dd3 A dds®Fd3d 3Vrt 
Sod 57>drarW 35=>* <5(d) QjJ 3 d)C 3 d 3 4 to®.<3,(0 I— 

(i) dfft>F0d( d3jsoss «so7> m ssdred3rw d3(cxo droC( 
33033 d3 4 ^JtcOOid'dOod 3,v3 24w!I<0<0odOj3 
sJ57jFd^ 6 tuodo rt(g? djsuorts (dots 6 ) dd^ourfi 
do3 ds-sFdrf^ S* 6 d33_,d, 
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(ii) d^dduc&rredort so^ddrtj^drtdidjd^douod 
SUj eto,, ddd,d craftiw^odd dajsos djdareofc 
rradd arao lijdrrt SoiioqSsSt^ djsdodd 
dodzd: draroj edd/adtrl 1 ? dereudiddft dud 
dddorredort dia^e^cd ds^rtvdj^ eadaodiS 

djsdidrfjDUjCSod djOSMS, de-arddddi 
aq\ KdrodJrtV ddo3.id^js Juoda dJjao Sort 
03 idj 5 4 (dodd tSf&s* SoaucflsddiJ dd'ao&s 
dBOldlCJ^ SSi 4 gdO'EAdj3'B,d. 

(iii) ridd-o^ odddrivj (dddj^ OsddiFrtsOi d^dddoM 
rradd ass^rtw ddiJSOT>nd3S 4 nawortw d$t> 
ortdo3,d. adidOod d^dduodndOO d» SSa A 
rWi SidijSddftdidjdgj s* cd^arttfod diFocSi 
ddrtsd sddea d» ddd^ caadrivd^didd^ 
(dodd dddwfflj 05ddJrrtdd 4 d5d)SS 4 ) 3rto3s 6 
dJS u ddi 4 djjddratdirraddi ddr&dtSfsddJdi 
dd^CdJdDhoSif cjd. 


10. Do you consider that the levy of a cess on the 
produce of irrigated lands would be a suitable substitute 
for the levy of water rate ? 

d{di add ddd ddcrari d^oddo ddeci d^d rt^asdSi 
^di doosrad dJCddsPcfti ? 

11. Do you consider that agricultural income also 
should be taxed ? 

drfdKreafcOod udsd ssu^dsccj da 50 ,/s dddrod Sorted} 
dq57>o3}Ssnirtt3{Sod3 ecadjCSosai^od ? 

12. Should agricultural income bo taxed separately 
or along with income from other sources by the Income- 
tax Department? 

djddrood diu^dtfod difd d{d sjoddcsadtft 3^53 
ddrt 30rtcdd3 4 dOdd^d, edure ddd crod tS d 3 rt<?od redid 
SiUOjdertv 1 ftjsdrt ddddd dort soustfediddi d> 
cshsU) 4 S(OAdjSccS} tut^rt dortc03djs 4 dddtifd? 

13. If agricultural income is to be taxed separately, 
what is the minimum which should be exempt 
from tax ? 

d^dsmetfid afouijdtfod djjd djjf^Ssdrt SOrtaftd^ do 
Stifrsd agdg, 3ort dOdOjdd^dydod.} dddod 3 staid} 
4d3 S(5d 0 d| dd^ djtaortSddns Soused W? dijd t 


14. Would you recommend a higher limit for exemp¬ 
tion from tax in the case of a Hindu Undivided 
Family ? 

cbodjj edd^ 3ou3od£ 6 d^dssuoajdod uddSiDTd end 
oddej aertotiod ddddo^ dwdddOddd djswoftd dod:3 
odd; 4 dddi^r# ? 
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15. If the income-tax principles are applied, how 
would you allow for— 

(i) depreciation upon— 

(a) livestock, 

(b) implements and carts, 

(c) means of irrigation, e.g., wells and 

channels, etc. 

( d ) buildings; 

(ii) interest charged upon borrowed capital; 

(iii) insurance payments on account of— 

(а) life insurance policies, 

(б) agricultural livestock and dead stock ; 

(iv) agricultural losses, e.g., owing to calamity— 

(a) if a revenue payer owns land in more 

than one area, should he be allowed 
to set off his losses in one place 
against his profit in another? 

(b) if so, should this be confined to area 

within Mysore ? 

d^d^osi scares iertafo dccidirttfdi 

eSjCOsstS sgrfj d» etfrt Sod ddtiortv jsouoqjdg ^3 

d,fluort>rtv«i 4 dffiT>dredid>d;$ 4 »d5-Daso sj 
uafododi aJjtiSKfcao ? 

(i) d» tfvrt Sod srsddrtv ASSESS 3Qdidrertidd«# 4 _ 

(a) ddSaa-adrtVi, 

(b) c^dsdccid a»wv«3 d:*>_, nT>artv>i_ 

( c ) ^{OBdocos raxddrtyi: caibt>: srDd/sradrttM, 

(d) «u,artys. 

(ii) S37)osrertsdd BodadVd di(d ^reddfavirtid uo _ 

(in) dod3cdrert^d cDd j dTttiortrrtyi..-_ 

(a) S(dddi dSjrtyi, 

(b) djdxraodd OTSSiaddirtyj d;3i, erozfctf^rt d©3i 

mJi(& 3di_,rtvi, 3 dirty «5:(d Sordid ddi doruortirtvo. 

(iv) sydsrecoiOocrertis dd^rtyi, crudtad£tfrt do^Ftsd 

rt«?od tra doi3tw"ort .— 

r» 

(a) Soo-scsidd^ ^/rd-dd-ort kcd* 4 c3 ^di u zSjtSqsag 

aid adredirty iisA tocdi s^djadod tiDiddiui d^cdi odd 

dtj adjt.odi aSjd^sd adredrSod ortOid ddjddi^ ds 4 do 

m&zjo sda crovd d.ruorii 3d. Siui^dycoi dutuortodi 
edai cs.ddi. djtdi;aa^ 4 ede-cs" A®ad($ ? 

(b) dDrt easts Sredd^d dSS i di^djici rjokto a 
dorynsss 4 djd^ad aareddo^d ddjddi a sres^, « e<3 
ds 4 dtj stfdo cnis-^o arsswdicSodi soai^rtayadfS ? 


16. If income-tax principles are applied, should 
agricultural income earned outside the State be taken 
into consideration whether brought into the State 
or not ? If so, how should it he ascertained in the 
latter case ? 
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d.dsnja&a scaras ierfa» axatoawttd^ «a. 

ajsjja ag# 4 doKn^sa aLiortd sa33 4 Sjd?sr<?oa aoO a.a 
arpcfoa a^w^ ) a«Jrt<?ajs J —dos^adj soeoo 3od 
sjdo—rtpsrfrt 3rta:rfjsgt3(^oai aatiasacrp ? $^rt draadjsro 
Ad a agag sosn^sa djtdrtd aojrsoay.u^ a-.sn> o arf 4 
3do aodss. a.asroo35a ddstodrway tCcs: e68i„3 art 

£(rt ? 


17. To what extent can the principles of income-tax 
be applied without requiring land revenue payers to 
keep accurate accounts ? If they do not keep accurate 
accounts, how should their income be determined ? 

&c23335 SotTDOibdS^ t#J5di3 4 30} aO’DO'D^S'Sd d3 4 S3i a 
sadfiSocs: dQ-scoiS anadc&j aaassa 3 ortco“ .ocfodjrtva:^ 
ddjd SiWjrt edjCOiduSoaa i eddi Soxd-Djroa ds 4 r(wsj 4 
caoc^ agag edd doaiadda^otMad^ 3»a 

d(So -f 


18. Should non-agricultural income of a land 
revenue payer be taken into consideration in determin¬ 
ing the rate of tax chargeable on his agricultural 
income ? 

sdrodt Soaac&aS^ area A dK>d33 4 3drt sLdsjdceaOod 
udSSj dddradd d:(d ebqj-sap* draad^a 3enc& tfddd^ 
rtj33i_,dna:dO ed-brf d^asnxdtdyd s3d SduarWod ud35 4 
dddroddd^ do 4 d 4 <!rfai&3o3:> eddjs* rfjodd(if ? 

19. Aro you in favour of subjecting the turnover 
from foodgrains also to the general sales tax ? If so, 
do you consider that the burden will be on the agricul¬ 
turist or is passed on to the consumer ? 

esSEdd aud^rMoa a03« 4 dcb~u; d^aoAd d^d s^a 

a-odraa^d-pU aracraud dortafcd^ (dodo 3ort 

cojdi A ) aoatauft ddirt sdjd t adjddtd agao « ^ortcw 

tPt>dd) d (J drTj-ao3n'Ddd di;d a^i3_ t dod.2" J 3'D3ai3,^dt)? 
ogtero cp^dj-rtvd^ utfaidddd^d d^^dodj auaso 
A,50T- ? 


20. Do you consider that land revenue could be 
completely abolished and substituted by a tax on agri¬ 
cultural incomes or on the sale of produce ? In that 
case, what methods would you suggest for the mainte¬ 
nance of the record of private rights in lands now 
contained in the revenue records ? 

»333S5 Socyoc®adt i ao^reraaA ^rtassa* ea^ 4 v >a 
o-bA d^dra-ocsia dc«3Jdrtv> d^d u>oa: dortcdtai as-os 
astd ? 5533-3 d li d5roa5w®(3 uJ d a r('? drao-oua dO(d gonc&d A 
STOSaSJd ? w 0^3 dfd) 3333^5 Bgdo 6*rt atSOJ > 6 orsair 
rtvg ddojsa"DAc3.^, aaojjo-srtos.cjj gojd opsa ttassds 
s«j 4 rtv ctdmo3Acc!2j .SiAS33)atf s ’bd,cn>A cdjaa e$3 ddtvt 
creA OS’scrarAd^otoia^ 3d5 A aod ? 
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21. Do you consider that there should be legislation 
fixing the principles of settlement and laying down the 
basis and the pitch of assessment ? 

«5a»a3rt9S3 4 Soot>o33B 

aortWJj* 0333 a 053 - 30 d a323_, soa35rtj3i?25a<b 

c35rDCS5Sd330t3(!#oOid.Sj3 li , rasSjsdi ayroafodjcto was^sd ? 

22. Are you in favour of adopting the standard 
assessment at 25 per cent of the annual value or net 
assets as rocommended by the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee or at 35 per cent of the rental value as fixed 
by the Bombay Aot XX of 1939 ? 

Note :— 

The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee have 
defined the "annual value” as follows.— 

“ By the term annual value is meant the 
gross produce less cost of production, 
including the value of the labour actually 
expended by tbe farmer and his family 
on the holding, and the return for 
enterprise.” 

The Bombay Act XX of 1939 defines the term 
" rental value " as follows :— 

‘ Rental value ’ means the consideration 
(including premia, if any, or any sum of 
money paid or promised, or a share of 
crops, or service or any other thing of 
value rendered periodically or on special 
ocoasions) for which land is or could be 
leased for a period of one year for its 
most advantageous use.’ 

actsodK aa^ossaassasa aoaooay 

srfstoaastysaSFo, “ soQoar 

3d3l 3 ” «3oU Sd35033ad3 SOda33QB3a B,57)B KtD33^r0oC) 

uotoasQ-ua stbjjfs eoao&a 20dod aosraB 

SoOTsc&aas, aa7)03ossraa3:3)d3 aaort sai^sd ? east) 
1939^? SBaah xxd? 3oaoa tSj3o»7>a33 aosTiOd e*,£oB 
rio^ajsdo.ij. 3j57)d aaroart &3DK>S35;7>a bdbfs 
ax^o^d dusaoAso d^sa 3500 ^ Soa-ucsa?^ aa^aBS 
arodiajsii -oa^rt sa^ad ? 

—“sjcQ03 j r ir^s^ar ad 4 jg 0 saots" ofcads 
aTj^Fsmoaataaj^ Qt svrt $©do3 aaOAds 
37>,d ; — 

aaitFSTiaacW aoad &a»da ^y enjaf^aaej B^aan 
033 a 13S3F, dfToTiasrrsdKh ao33_, eaa S3U3ou5JddT«aasra 
ag aisoa 3osd 4 arfoasoorod sjso a333_, esa 
ao-Qa>rfs«3 4 s<?aao»d eru<?co3oa aa ; s» 003 ^ 5 ,. 

djaoaacos «573Fdd 1939 a? ss<scc 3 xx^C 
rtcsfoa vs^v 6 aoa sarf 4 & svrt 3o3o3 ear aao^ohao, 

^jsUjd33-o.d : _ 

“ rt?ftfc33 Bj’&o- ” aodd 24d33aa3 4 wSjjoS ^oj^^aasa 

aaa o?3cciO cmsofljs^n&efuj^sjjds^n aod3 aar# 4 edroa 
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aijs-s rfjsSaSiotiA 
tfoSje^ o jSy93o3o3q2F. (sdojj &j5<SM353i‘ djsuorb 

©«^rW3 3 <)«jida3()oa a^u9 cj j 35sCicS o-32t3i3'e 

oajj^jjuortj, 3303 tuoos iSj,rt,® 3 - 0,3 yooag oo3 3^a 
3 oGJ$f 30 3g&3 03 »^jO-200j2 ^033 SjoO 333o3-od33)rto;> 
3(0033,3). 

23. Do you consider that the rental value is a fairly 
accurate representation of the net profits of the 
agriculturist ? Or, do you hold that the owner-culti¬ 
vator’s profit is different from the landlord’s rental 
value ? 

BicMaOtGratMrt 2n>33a$3rt30o3 rt^a-OjAd^ rt(PfaJ> 
t&MJonaoO ESjdiCTJOKn-sdrSrt UD33 orgpSail^ctMao 

s^sb^rt Sc-oa-ojffoA 3jt035rarh3,doOt jjt>«033A,(o-o ? 
®?0ttr2 3jo3wJ eA 2&c030333 jb3ffc)Cd3«AtCl^^d12033 4 
^)S3j5? O7>03 jJ 4 »3S)rOt>OrOA 0333 3^Q33 4 rt(Etf 3J3UOA3JS 
S^jffS^OOsSo&odi JFSs533«4,507> ? 

24. Is it practicable and advisable to modify the 
existing system of land revenue by any or all of the 
following methods :— 

(«) Replacing the fixed system of land rovenue 
by the fluctuating system under which tho demand 
for each year will be based on the actual acreage on 
which crops are actually realised every season by 
each raiyat; 

(6) By fixing different rates for each crop or for 
groups of crops; 

(c) By introducing the sliding scale system of 
assessment so far as prices are concerned, as has been 
done in the Lyallpur and Montgomery Districts of the 
Punjab. A copy of the press communique setting out 
the salient principles of the sliding scale system is 
enclosed? (Vide Appendix A). 

The above methods would take account of the chief 
variable factors except the yield of crops. Would it be 
practicable and advisable to allow for variations in yields 
also by increasing or reducing the basic assessment rate, 
each harvest, for each orop, according as the harvest 
yield was in excess of, or less than, the yield assumed 
at assessment. 

If so,— 

(а) what limits, it any, should be placed on the 
increase or reduction ? How should gardens with peren¬ 
nial crops like areca, cocoanut, etc., bo treated? 

(б) What agency would be employed to determine 
the yield of each crop at each harvest ? Do you 
consider that Mr. Chakravarthy’s Scheme of Agricultural 
Insurance (Note is enclosed— Vide Appendix B) based 
on rainfall during the cultivation season can be adopted 
to fix the percentage of basic assessment payable each 
year in each taluk, 
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(c ) What rights of appeal, if any, should the land 
revenue payers have, in regard to the increase in the 
existing rate? 

id) What would be the effects of varying the 
land revenue assessment each harvest according to the 
estimated yield ? Would it bo popular with the people? 
Would it lead to discontentment when rates are increa¬ 
sed ? Would it tend to encourage corruption ? 

s»ri s-DOoiigoia tsaroai Sodacdi oa Ac 3iai 4 St Svrt 
ScCS dO C3ir®addOji) wd t)3aod 

sroui aro33®3i success aad^sSf? 3i3i_, aas,®;?— 

( a ) *w»as& aartiatfasrorto ortaoo aasa-SA^odi 

siSocrocdi sJsjiflCTsrtia a ^ad^ccui strt &7>ocdioa 
03i^. edai 4 adoocoiA, ZjA aif^caigcflije ZjAc&jsa u t%3 
arto a-aa^aaaft iMjij asd adradAod rid uai3,dc8i/5( 
«ffij asd rtasart dreSj Sooxo3idSi 4 aasia za «3aoiai 4 
araort 3ci®33. ° 

(b) djAcfljsodi zzcrtji edo 3jtjn>3d 4 3S 4 od ri£d 
ri(d ddr(s'o7) n r<C{ edaa So® aaoirtd rtio®rMrt iSfd ri?d 
dprtvcjo^no; Socracoi3d3 4 rti23i,dra3J®di. 

(c) aoa-ntsd oaaJio's&d pisi, diaod^dio qa^ 

Siywg adrUjOia j^eno ocCsa ridriv ridrtWdjdiaoA eas 4 
airtiraaod ri^d d^d ddrldtj aijST^sdaodis, noi3 Bo 
soured di(d (aodd ?§,gaon* 3 4 eo*) Sob-dcoi 333 4 rtjtsi, 
are© aaisoidroaid zcLAcuzlx e-sort 3d:®di. edo ana. 
aaiairtw anuoa-sAdia s,suKtai asoai 4 cddjjaa 
ona,aoahd (seia, a)- 

assoa a,ajDf8d/2°23si A aut, aa^aod 3arrf 4 a^s-^a 

agjaod3S 4 s?3d dii^arad aun„ ooSrtv<ai 4 rt3iad 4 3rtdi 
djiodi rii^dSod aqrsarwax, rtysSi^arado-oAd. aaraAdo 
asaij ddaSrart3®domd3 ea-soddi^d sSa^dioUdd Socrecai 

aai 4 aanaisarodoraiiij^ ed* 4 o3 dai u ridcoha aar 
agt3^Aodiia sadi ddctecJ asr oddioiraAcOus omasa's 
divert a,3d^odi si/^aJig S^oft/tcdi 3dort/i Sodaxi 
aai 4 ^8 u aiaa «aa-c sadiaroa aajDo-.aradiadi s-sairs: 

arsd^d? 3133, dvffiS,;^ ? 

odi sadir3: aud^dodjs 3i3i_, c&iS^dodjt Af® oda 
313 asdg — 

(a) Sod7ia3;aai 4 d3^3s3di®dSd3 4 «daz> sariiassai 

®ds,® 4 3©Ai37Wrt 4 537>dda rtjs3t_,3rodri(£ 3i3i, rt^3i_, 

araaa. asag aa^osiUjrt rti33i_,3roari(S3 ? «as, 3orti 

dvAda-Dd a^arigoirwoia Sooacdia aaaaao 

odraao(3 asaadcsi ? 

(5) 3,3 aiA^cdijjcdui 35,3c3jsodi asoa aeaitn 
ad J odiaai 4 ccsaoi Ad^oaiaoi a?aisaraad{Si ? Sj3 
aar®-s s^gjs&agceijs aaradi 3-artia<?a3i s-oodtj 
3S 4 aidoJi »dDdd di(d d^3ort d«oad(5t>d S035naaai 4 

rtyD3i_,a35aaaicSodi 3<?&dia 3^^ •£. aa‘, 33,3^-0330 

"wTNjSo^ao* d^Aj^ar” aouaS^^adaiai^Soo-s^id 

ddaai 4 rtji3i_,araai®dSjD 4 »aiaoa»aid? '"(sadjiaa 

djtu^oia b soia^d^ o aaao® aaijtdvjAd). 

( c ) Soanoild doaai 4 d3 y Add standi Sccreoci 
®333aroa3S 4 aoi odd ai(d »a^oi aitadysgoi eaort asi 4 
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rWcsrsdCjj sctJjrf > asrasoja o&(c3 assart* 

50t3(«j t 

(d) Sj4cfjsodi S3ft„a32go3jjj 335333 $ ertss. 3303 

oc5rs&rt33sn>03‘3rt 333332 SC03032333., qj3-D,j3nU<?333) 

aood caaa Borrsairtwota^ms^a t 

o 0 (A 333323)32 aai)j 0 asn)O(d ? oss A 32rt3R>33rt 
SoBDoaa dortvw^ aod^aart aaort esaraanaaDrsis^ 
dc&! eOOod ooa^{035aS 4 trudges djsdcto^daOt 

25. If drastic changes in the present system of 
assessment are recommended— 

(i) is it desirable to introduce thorn simulta¬ 
neously all over the State ; 

(ii) if so, what changes in the present law would 
be necessary; 

(iii) the land revenue system is at pvosent 
regarded as a contract between the State and tho land 
revonuo payer, the period of contract boing the term of 
tho settlement, viz., 39 years. Is it recommonded that 
the contract should be set aside so that fi) some land 
revenue payers may gain from tho change, and (ii) some 
may lose from the change ? 

dirt G7>eato$3d3s A SoerecOd 3£(d ado-Ddtf 

rtwa a seas =sjsa>3)D7)ad,— 

(i) o udercatfrtssora^sraatf as s do 3$ c-sort 

udiSod 3330312)33 «sa3(SE?(j33 ; *. 

(ii) a-arta^jj dirts swjJirWg 3ro3 odomatfrtvo 
oss^saDrtaasiaDj 

(iii) 333333 SoCTD33 S3_A32i dirt 35^03307^0 

3332_, 303333 SoOTDa!3333 4 */S03333rtS 3033 3oS3 1*3,03 
3 o 33 33330,13^53. di OBo33 55CT530CC3O 

3d “ sSH^dicU* " 33033^033 BWDabcfcBrtsS. 3oSd 
033 3odj3c3: 30t# 4 33J33S2, 33rrtV BO^cSO^/S £556033$ 
033 SO303 kS^oCSdrtd. (j) 333333 5=3503333^ Sj33i33 
0$ So30rt O3333rt33oda53l3 3233_, (ii) So30rt 33 33rt3 
So2§C03J3 30EtrD333^3CJ3 Iiod33^3o33 053& ‘'33‘ m 33oU‘'’ 
0J3 S3 SoCTD032d ^3^03333^ Od3 u rtvtC*t53djSc33 3{3i 
3oi 33302.3,(d(33J 

26. The alternative course would be to introduce 
changes gradually as settlements expire. This would 
mean that it would be 1959-60 he lore the changes wore 
complete, and uutil they were complete, inequalities 
would exist between different districts. Js this alter¬ 
native recommended ? 

“ Sl3* m JS3oU* ” 33,03332^ oddc&f * 032 o 3J33d, 

"3u‘„d3ot3‘” S5O530C333 3/jdg*3 353rt03„ S_,33 S^3333rt 
ado^Sr^rtdSo^ eacrt 3033)33 d3dj3,ed3 s,3333rtrf. s^rt 
Sj33S_.3333rt 3 og5.Ao 33 Q I tj_,_jA^3£C33vA 3S3* dicks* 030 
303rt3SvrtO3 n 33CT)3Edrtd33^ 356rt SO:55)3> 3c33 3533d 

3/rdjj3t3(5-D3d or«r~ors.o5o» 35033drtjs * 03 . 33 ,3. 

O 330,5 »d3 C50rt 3CD 03, J S3/fS<$CCf' l /J 033 
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craort uoOycJ 0 * 3 _,S^r(s< 5 jci 33 J 5 Soctsosj *(d t 5 (dc* 3 ?\c 
*(5**3 *,*. 4(?TBrttoae:cS? 

27. How would you define in terms of the extent of 
land owned— 

(a) the small holder, 

(b) an economic holding, required for an average 
family having regard to the faot that the annual value 
of a holding is affected by soil, irrigation, location, 
fragmentation and proximity to village site and 
market ? 

Would you include in the category of small holders 
those who did not themselves cultivate land, but 
depended mainly on other sources of income ? 

oOSdOj 0*39*3 *J30(S3*** a d_ 

(a) ‘*£9^ cb*3*<JatC' **^63363*3 J 

(b) ^(Rrsafc* *S u ai sd*3 oo*3 areppOfs Sostpo 
30*333 *dc>3 srsp^poi* “ eprs a>*3*<?» 33 ^ 

0363*3 ? 

dt cru3,d ^{V33i*dt5, ct>*3S<?a)3 sra*rs 

*33*30)3 SSj***, *(0030, 0*33*03* 0*33*3 **0* 

O0ftd3*)*3 *333_, 0*33**0* n0_,*3533 6 *0^100 

ad3* Sjjd—sj*s e *3n3PD**n *^3*,* ^ 33 ** 33 , 
rfoo3**3^ fl*:***^-#**',*^*: os A *. 

0*33**3 i 3^03*00 30*( S3j***a)3 *33** *33$3_, *3333^ 
**A d(d *d*33*rtv a*7)d* *3(0 p(**3**a*3 i *ra ; **3*<? 

craado* ddrtvSrt ;3(D*p*3* ? 

28. (a) Having regard to the enclosed rough estimate 
of land revenue payers in various grades, {vide Appendix 
G) do you recommend the exemption of any grade or 
grades ? If so, which grade or grades ? 

( b ) Should those who do not cultivate be included 
in the exemption ? 

(a) 0*33*3 5o***3**) i s#33*3* *0*0 *dF*<?*0 

*33^0373* tSoD0t&/5o**3 i S*d33** (SOiS^ Q). « 

a8j* aJ3332>*33o*3 *^FCC3*0n-cr(O( »*30 0333* *gFrtV*0 

n*r« 0 ( ***0333 djSPO*j*(! 

(b) *(3)0003 *33*003**0*35. **30333*^0 *POA 

&»$*(£( t 

29. (a) If a minimum limit is fixed, should it be in 
terms of the acreage owned or of the amount of revenue 
paid ? 

(b) How should mortgagees with possession be 
treated ? 

(a) S** o #0*3.50)3*3^ rt3D33 1 S33*3«5>n*ad e**3 i 

oafsj •iSdrttfoOt rf3333,*33*t3(£ e**t> *3 D*oa* 

Sc-creo* 0D*3*Ad3* 0 * 33 * 0*3 

(b) 0*33*3 **;©(* *330*03* *35(^0*003 *33030* 
e**33***oa **c**-Dh eSCrt *i?**(«3? 
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30. How would you provide for (i) joint families, (ii) 
partitions, (iii) inheritance, (iv) fictitious mortgages, (v) 
gifts by a father during his life time to his sons in order 
to bring the shares within the exemption ? 

(i) eddS, SaujoarK?}, (jj) «(.Dodd stowf 

da‘rttt>) (iii) stdossd ssd 4j (i v ) ^353 edarodrttfD (^odd 
**.(d33‘ drab^as*), ( v ) dd-e axac&a^rt eass-erfcd sxrt, 
SododD 3d A adrodalttSk as^rtvsA dorfoj s-sdD udDAdi 
smrsdf 3d a sns 4 vrt credaods-oA a ^d^rted^ Aam Soddr 
sd>rWrto-? m edjOtDdDdod odsd 0^ dcODdDrttfdD.. aaraa 
tS(@D ? ' 


31. (a) If the exemption applied to the individual 
person or the individual holding, would not the result be 
to give a groat impetus to partition and the consequent 
uneconomic sub-division of holdings ? 

(b) What methods should be adopted to check this? 

(a) dSdoMAoSDD d^ais adjQddidosudd ezjtoe <mJd 

d«?rt edjCOJdDdosddd add sowedD djs^nv dip-erwj^ 
3dra A o3 &djd<?r(?2 nvCTtrt&asjaj, ;&> ,e3d,S rfjDu osh 
rtDdjQod i w 

sjdo aos-BoaauA sS(d dre re dre AdjIvdA zoddi ad> 
rtvg tS<sn>a&d a»dr sdds dddsddcdja tDdd &9(rtj;aa*L 
odjdjrertDdjQ^sSJ 

(b) add^ SddoD cdTDd daredrwax edDdOdzJfttt 

32. Even if exemptions onco allowed were not subject 
to revision for a period of years, say 10 or 20 years, 
what methods could be taken to check partitions and 
sub-divisions when the time for revision of exemptions 
drew near ? 

zuodD sj-30 dioswadD dTDdcrsAdDd danao^rtw rfodt 
ddF'rttfdddrta—eodd oc, so ddFTtedddrka—tDacrD 
dEtfoJrarfidja^ wa333dj)Cc^rk/3, a^>d, zoaoeotD 

did 5"oo zoocrari &oDdtfrt 1 ? cifort dddt <&d nvst\ dozj 
ijsfADSSddD^ sdrtWDjdid^ cdo dradd^ij 

33. In the Punjab, the small holder is already 
favourably considered in assessment, e.g., congested 
tracts with small holdings are more lightly assessed than 
less congested, and in the distribution of the revenue 
over estates in an assessment circle, estates consisting 
of small holders tend to get easier rates. Is it desirable 
to adopt a similar procedure in Mysore? 

3ozs7>dd$j d*rvar!d( dra.. cbdidvo-Ddort Soo-aoddO 
oc&raotDJodD djjo*d. «Dodd dra^dra^ adDdtfrwod daoisojd 

deans' Socroahd dnrivt srftyd Sjd^srw acrWAodcjs 
SQdjCOnAd. jodd ccjsdjdjiodD 5S;d(Sdcr3 ro rtO{ Socn>ca>a 
aorWdi a rtja3D_,draa:ddo^ dK> B des <&d;>dtfcraocDA<#c sdozd 
dtd dd^uDrrert d( 0 d adDdfriffl sqSd aory sca-ood 
da’ocSD Sure Ad. d^st/sOD dosrasdyafcjs dd ecJe 
*DSr3R3J d3?a»SDd i ' ' 
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,34. In small proprietors, is it possible to 

differentials fy$fc«een those who cultivate themselves and 
those who let their land on cash rents or batai? 

ss«,sre K a«2333:> 3330(*o>ri9rt socrsotodd^ 303:333 
dptracdvESreaiadortf iood: cja, 3no: eoisj-o 

aopajirtaj 33> 4 a-jM33jrh?3: a if.3d:dd©rt( t-oda ©(^—*(rt 
d33dOS6:d ? 

35. As an alternative to exemption, should small 
holders be given remissions freely ? 

3ss ra s«9 s &3>d<fO330rt O33C03A gjSdDJjdi^ U303A 
Sod3co:d dro&rwd.^ (Odtdi - ) StA d^dosi: 4 , 0040 * 0 * 0 ^} 
2?3u0 2o£3)> d a-SODS'STA S?JJdOafcdj 3 

36. Assuming that a minimum limit of assessment 
is not practicable, is it possible to have a graduated 
system of assessment by which relief could be given to 
the small holder ? 

30a>j.so33 t»o03 Son‘5ob3dj33ort3i i Ajas^aesd: 
3id: »j?3 a , 3re„ 3e3 ra 4d:d9n7>oo:)rK>rS as-ocflj 

sTDA^arartSoDdcoa dDA9$ 43x39 «a|j/f9F Sa^daraler^ 
dttra-odi aauddO (n3jKocxb(t3n* * 3^0 aondag) ags^ 
38J u a Sooaodd dartvW3 a 3333:5 areaodotf aaFaauaSDdi 

37. Assuming that it was desirable to distribute the 
existing demand as between various classes of owners, 
and that legislation was passed accordingly, is there any 
practicable scheme by which this could be done, e.g„ by 
taking the taluk or group of villages for settlement 
purposes as the unit of distribution or by taking the 
individual villages ? 

dtrt dddo-srt3S d afoffacBcJlJjjs^dst), tSjd t3(d 3 oaj 
A<? 2533333 d330(S03rt9rt t3(tf 3333A SOTS® SJ33Q Jg'3s3F 
573033S 3333:3)03 ej8;gF??035l3odJJ d>S3_, edS 4 33A3E*23-3A 
ffd3d333 a <U*3d03 33330 .-A: 3 do 3.3 tp33?5J3(£3. 00^3 33333 
did^j 5d033F3i sr3d tS 33'DA3d 03z3zs>zncsaj> cSj^&dadtScfo 1 
cfucraSOE^A 33$^3SAy, edo^ Scored:d dt3‘ m d3oi3A cud); 

d.330d3d ;?od) n^jdjrt^ A)o35A3 a «x?S33 dj^djjod: 
rrOjdidd^ ,iuodi d‘t3S33AU3 3 j3o 33 (o3.V3,$u‘) Ajd a>(9d 
0(s3a33$ a5ol3S3S3d)0: 


38. Without complete redistribution, is any scheme 
feasible by which a surcharge could be made on land 
revenue payable by large owners ? 

What surcharges should be made on the following 
demands of land revenue 
Above Rs. 1,000. 

„ Rs. 500 aud below Rs. 1,000. 

,, Rs. 250 and below Rs. 500. 

,, Rs. 100. aud below Rs. 250. 

„ Rs. 50 and below Rs. 100. 
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What relief has to be given to the lariU revenue 
payers paying— 

(i) less than Rs. 15 ; 

(ii) less than Rs. 10; 

(iii) less than Rs. 5 ? 

saiada Socraawd dots# cdad^ 3£/53 fxj 3A tjc3a^cosA> 
s^rdcq. dradri djad a adrodarw drao^sda ts^naa 

Sod^xod da^d t,odJ “ da‘a'Da3F*’ sertxida^ rfjadado3 
dd^csas drodoa co33d)cniddJ5 aJjsj&rtcflaaodi 3 d_$ St tfvrt 
Sod adsada SonsoSTts da(d dd.a ox rtd * ex rtta £a oxd 
“dons-saar’- d^od^s 

(i) o,ooo d,/}d-DXart<?Ao3 a§da u Sonxxa. 

(ii) moo d^sxacarwrt dap^ua, o,ooo das. rt a'ydua, 
3oddO0a. 

(iii) j3«o dj}SDX.'A<frt dafo.ua. moo aj>. rt sodi 

X33d SaQXXa. 

(iv) ooo dJ93XQXrt<?rt xmo Ojs. rt sodaarod 

Socaxcca. 

(v) mo djsssxcoarWrt d (o^ua^ ooo a®. rt sodaxrod 
Sotraxa, da3a_, 

St tfvrt ddajse^daddaj Sod'S xa 3jid33 4 dort dda^ ao 
xxddrta 4 <&/add(5xrtasJida i_ 

(i) om dj33TDXaAo3oja SQda Soasxa £jad36 4 doa. 

(ii) oo dja2rsXaAo3ojj soda Sodsda 3aaa3S 4 dda. 

(iii) m dj33>scoafto3ojt soda 3odsxa 5tod3S 4 dda. 

39. If this relief is not regarded as sufficient, what 
further relief is re comm ended, and how could the whole 
or part of the loss to the State revenues be made good ? 

dt dOxsdd) snuda xota dgdg srta 4 cered a5ts u rt sox'sd 
dda 4 dead dBada^oi xa3a_, aJoR^Sd sat-ai^dtfrt ertad 
zjp&F as^xd^noc «c:xx ds^d dxrtd;ya 4 rtO£ d^fdasa 
dtsadad tart a§(rt t 

40. Would it be possible to give material assistance 
to the small holder if the principle of graduation were 
introduced into the levy of local and other cesses instead 
of the assessment of land revenue ? 

adasrta idad 1 ? dA/oFfWa dd u d arertox, ddFxxca 
dsrsrtdo (rrSjX.cd (da* *d,o dqreddjy adroda Sooxxa 
dda 4 dddadidtf 4 tadoxA ee!{ daJadadda 4 dd(So‘ dasa^, 
®3d rtda J rtv , da 4 dddad)X^ 4 edjCfladdg stcj^Sre. adad^oxo 
ort rtfsd^xasroA dxxxa daadadjda dxd,;di 

41. Will a graduated scale of land revenue, with a 
higher rate for large owners, affect agricultural develop¬ 
ment in so far as this depends upon large owners ? 

djad^daadj adaad x.,dort dbdad*f dd^rtFrtVa di^do 
3ox w driFsxoxA aSSa u a5t3 u d ddrttfo 3ooxxadda 4 dqrsar.s 
dTOddc «»dOod x^xsxxaa wdd^rt tfaod^ouxo^* 
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42, Should tenants and mortgageesbe taxed in respect 
of their profits from agriculture ? 

rtfKfcraCd.rtVri £&serfjO-t>aoirMrt 33i3a3od ad)3 
aodnsnv* Sotjoqjc3$5 aortsfodj aoaiSc#? 

43. If land revenue were reduced, would any part of 
the benefit be passed on to the tenant who at present 
pays no part of the land revenue ? 

aeSrasi Sodaoaas^ satis araaad anc Soar? 
otod C 033 J 3 anrfsa^ vjtads gasa r^Etfanoairtvtf (lirfout 
rtvrt) aaadSjt eSiS^o^joilt 


44- Would not a reduction in land revenue inoroase 
the capital value of the land and so make it easier for 
the landowner to borrow ? Will this be for the benefit 
of the ordinary owner ? 

aarado Bocracfoaax sq3j amc&didOod aaroad dd 
a»3\ sSi^ftdos-arto^otJsi? as*, aarodidaod;) aao drteto 
rfjD^djds^ jSt3i a diod;3T>r<>3o3 ? 

333js3j A^Aoa: ea£>3:> 3mo(3^,(1 cdOod cn)«5ud;3r 

45. If exemptions are granted, should the concession 
be applied to the levy of cessos also ? If so, how should 
the loss of revenue to District Boards and other local 
authorities bo made good ? 

aasidi 3oano3:d aaaOCiSakdo 33ozs./3d3 areddd_ 

dd^rWd^ added aowoddOajjvs as « ©cdjaadvajws 
WfccM»t3<$? as-art »3j05JSdcBT>dg 0^_,3^ &ra(diFr»rtj5 
3 j3j_, «3d 3 ffl <?jcdi tSotsjWtU) gad 3QEtra3iO‘5P> 

39CMJ SQ^J a^S^d. a 33^335* 2^rt dSFdJaO 303d 
aea>di ? 


PART II—Consolidation of uneconomic holdings 
and prevention of fragmentation. 

1. Do you consider that fragmentation of holdings is 
prevailing to any appreciable extent in the State ? 

aasrt 3'5o3"sa eudrarWod aosr^aatj adtaw aarodi 
rftft taa.i^asrS)^ ado^didjdj rtreafc&anaajWjrt 3d 
aJMs^dcwod) dp® daaso^cra? 

2. Is there any scope for voluntary consolidation of 
fragmented holdings in the same village ? Or do you 
consider legislative sanction necessary to bring about 
the consolidation by compulsion when two-thirds of the 
owners affected by the proceedings have agreed ? 

tucdi najds^ 3?od tas 4 as 4 adiac aarodWd^ -au:^ 
rs</303>d)d^ 4 3303 37>d{ ^j3s 3,(3^353 dd33c&(333003 
gdoSsj eqjaa aarade asao^startvg $ ariridaao as? idea? 
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rt5?d: 4 djadjO-DA. daiduajdod: L)4,#J8odd 

tjT’3 J 03>2'DA O !#Od ddOdJfltdo# dKStdjdff'OjA ?TK3 jSS 5 WAt 
did: eda^sd? 

3. Are you in favour of amending the laws of inheri- 
ance and making agricultural land pass on to a single 
hoir so as to prevent further partitions? 

audSi s* 4 rt Aouoddu, Adyao dnQ ajes. 

sjfs re ddT>A# 4 tjayaSw^doS dysd £*mj 3: edd stdosjctS 
ao aSj* jut^ 3SSi 6 DT>ttort( d^bjdoi srcdaa: ands^d) 
sod: \ 

4. If you are not in favour of the above proposal, are 
you in favour of legislation to empower the courts to 
refuso partition of a.Survey No. or Hissa below a speci¬ 
fied minimum in extent and the registration officers to 
refuso registration of documents if the partition of a 
Survey No. or Hissa below a specified limit is involved ? 

d:(d Sod dodrt dd:^ tartanycid^tJ, 34 ^ aa^rf 
dcd: t2graaj:$3TDd SA4 a sddiA £A_/pbf* 4 c 3 cj 3 ad^csoart: 
do# dde- dcuoa^ «ddi> dip-jA^didd:., ab'sso 

Rtod)djf 4 jf^israaort eQiza rfjid:do3o3:j3 d:3:_, dqrMKS 

end dA_,(RF* 4 o3ojB SQd: dA,(K>Fd)g sdFf 

dcuod txj33o db^d: asre^ajrtsW:* oss^a: aradd 
Aa-sseA:d)d?J 4 osai^dr »*(Aa:rt$rt mOb-do rfjja:do#a».s> 
ffdSjtd: arad-'tl'CJ: 03:rt 4d: 4 3d j 

5. Are you in favour of levying a minimum tax, say 
Bs. 2 por year, on the holdings of each person in a 
village, so that further fragmentation may be prevented? 

d::od &AJ34d: 4 tiS 4 !iS 4 Ad-artnvxA drad:dida' a 34, 
d:d)dya 4 A rn>jd:d$3:a SySWdSt^a ad:EWnv d:(d 44 f 
tuodrf 4 SA4 o aoa:«Sx: t,od: 3srtx:dy - ~dJ403 s a./sa'seo: 
3ortd:4: a - dOdidd: Ad:rt Sd: 4 3d ' 

6. Do you consider that exemption or relief from 
taxation in respect of uneconomic holdings will bring 
about further fragmentation ? 

oxdot)03:SareAo:3o3 d^dwaoS: drodwSd: xrat^jdyo 
adrodi &c»d , Jr(5rt Soanodd AdxaW3x:d: edat> 

SooxoJidd^ SQ3: sroddd ackdtf &dre3:rtv>: 3d^ & 3: 0 
cfiu-^A 13S 4 ‘ 3n5:rtvtA adxrtcn>rtjd)d# 4 ScB-oxtaxAiSi, 
dod: r5d: t «da3,a3:d ? 

7. Aro you in favour of exempting from tax a consoli¬ 
dated economic holding which is declared impartible and 
iualienablo, with a view, to encourage economic holdings 
and to guarantee their .continuance ? 

ot>dcn>x:Saxd idSWWJ, dSFOdsdicJ^ cnjJ^ad 
sfjsd:d d.^co^Co^ 3:3:, «&arod:AW eojA sreaso era: 
do# dwa:d dj^ccaodo^, eod *a:d , ?rtvd5 4 a;n>AA8.©a 


L.R.S. 
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doCjs zsiz^ aatpud a^asjsdcJodwO dqrDcBJS dna Socraai 

ddncoiA rfjjaicjdo &brt da^sdi 


PART III—Remissions. 

1. Do you consider that the existing rules of remis¬ 
sion are not adequate and should be further liberalised ? 

«tr! onocoi^oia a<23s3i soosxxj ara4» ^uoQ^nvt 
(d<i»ar aao^rtvs) 3^3^ wstSytoasAyd? ozbrt& «?3js a 
tsDtfjsoaaAOJSoi so;soflB'? I b stoa>ac3o 

enacts t 

2. Are you of opinion that the assessment should be 
based on the actual yield every year and that the agri¬ 
culturist should get remission automatically for loss of 
crops or low yield due to adverse seasonal conditions ? 

adradi SoddccisS aasr4® sros^aadA oa tfdcm 
wa-eoa artoodsiA aoso^atjcsfoavs,"' socom 
actfocbacdc auotrad suarsrWod tSdatos dws, wjsa 

?SQdJ ud a g od^ajsrudadA sasrsAoSij Soqdocj 3jb& 

(tidier) djjdawa cBanoa^oQjs -S3:> A «jar8,®:>3 i 

3. Do you consider that a system of assessment on a 
sliding scale as has been described in Question 24(c) of 
Part I above taking into consideration the variations in 
yield also would meet the requirements of the case ? 

rfifd aaMOdAdja inocfc3( vnrtd 24 (o) &V* 

dsdod Ho djdra? 0 d<j (.codd ‘a, ^aon‘ d^a*' Soaviaa 

3Q3i5lddO dajJ, titfacjjAdc&odsda^ xortr?* e 
3»Qdd ajBodd^a dOx-sddiA editfjBOdDrt^didodJ 
d?d3iA,^a-o? 

4. If you are not in favour of such a sliding scale 
how else would you regulate the grant of remission so as 
to ensure the raiyats getting relief in all deserving cases? 

o Q(<a tSoSjdroredu (3odt3 gdon* dtjdrt) Sodddi 
ddrcwsddrtisjdi gsdJrt aa^ddAyad^, eardcowg 
dcddrnv^odjB d^a&rt dashed a«>rti3©a Socrad'd 
droirtVi di=a^odrtsd)dd A carta 33X333^ 

SjsddiA/o j 


PART IV—Tenancy Legislation. 

1. Do you consider that cultivation of land by 
tenauts is widely prevalent in the area of which you 
have intimate knowledge ? (Area to be specified). 

g>dirt rtjs 4 ,d 33 4 cqs djdpJdg rt(r?crs 03 j 

at?t>3<? djaaj^ojdjdt t8«a M A a^q>c03cjdc& ? (« .a,d$ 
33 ) coro^di dcawuo. s<?<b). 
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2. Are the tenants leing rack-rented or threatened 

with eviction with a view to coerce them to pay 

’heavy rents ? 

acStiMBDOd} mA,rtaJ 333 4 33 W 20 araaft 

■^Gradcfe ? & Sturso m^rt sjsjdo^Kos rt?f?cradOf3i 4 
ttsMtsirWofl oostsjna a tiSBSt^D^daSi ? 

3. Do you consider any legislation necessary to 

safeguard the tenants? Do you also consider any 

action called for to fix the maximum rate of rent ? 
If so, what are the rates you would suggest ? 

rtfKfcreaa (d3ots‘) <s>30S«Prn>A atodcredcx gsdxsst, 
JOSFQsSsdidi ecJ^eftSocSJ opj 33333 «3,(0't tsyti, 0335 
rfxdd^sra rt^Bfcotj (m^rtofoj) 3033230 spcrssra 3 xuoa 
rtoaojt sgtra rtdsjtodoai 71x35,332333)35 waztsd i asunu 
ad 0 ( 3 ) sjoaf a33t33s 4 sorttfp® ? !i 


PART V—laams. 

1. Are you in favour of Government taking over the 
management of all Inain villages immediately ponding 
the fixation and payment of compensation for the 
permanent acquisition of such villages ? 

dx(Q rrujdtrws^ Bt>c02o «A 3sT>rdrf A 
odirfJrt tfxddfrDd z&aeun^ oofoe-da BDaaato 
ms 3x3d^ di rvuptrtv od^sast^ sxdd? aguFOd) s&a 
gx$j[03 035 j OdJTDjCC: t 

2. What do you consider to be the fair compensa¬ 
tion to Inamdars and Jodioars? Ib it to be paid in 
cash or in the shape of bonds in view of the present 
inflationary tendencies ? 


gsruoQDOCo, ttx^QGruOOsrWrt sn^ofca’sA 3ytS(57i3 so 
s^odjjjoatat 035 4 ? od3i, 3 /iqxa 

tsqSB'u 0tA3 3red5U u 03 sruo 33jAV Ox33g rfxd 


3. Should Inamdars be allowed to retain Khas lauds 
in their villages if they cultivate them personally ? 
If so, what percentage would you suggest ? 

33UOC3UC0J 3DZS( a»33 3 (J 33'2033 33233d es3d !T23‘ 
£4332353^35, 5530 333gaS5{ 553SD3 &JJCS 

u$5d( 7 aoT/T20d StTDSi* 333335 2J33 oT2j 3J3 033203 d(33 
0^4,03^5 ? 


PART VI General. 

1. Would you recommend any difference between 
the land revenue system of the Malnad and that of the 
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Maidan ? If so, what are the points on which there 
should be difference between the two systems ? 

zrajo^d a.wad5 Soon aid Sd^Acoa gas.® 
d535_, Sobered srojcS^d t5eSred5 Socracia ac^ASJajjcoajs, csitdi 
o^do^ a^sT^aiotS^oda dod z3ztBi& J (UT> t arsAc^d edo 
asai 4 aos^asrsn cciaa cared d^a^d/wad^ ? 

2. Do you consider it necessary to have any special 
basis for dealing with plantations ? If so, please indi¬ 
cate your suggestions in the matter. 

“ zr^ot^ar ”r*v atyaodg asredjo'adOjs dd(ao(.saJ5 
epxca^ua^djjoda ecs 4 di£reo;j’r>A Son'acaa ^aOda^da ed 
3j(5d^ 0 VsAd^d A35 4 dodrWdy, dcSaotaua^ dJMiA. 

3. Should there be any discrimination in the taxation 
of various agricultural commodities like Coffee, Areca, 
Cardamom, Pepper, Rubber, etc. ? Would you suggest 
a different method of tuxation of agricultural commodi¬ 
ties which partake of a commercial character ? 

«rs4), odd, ao* 4 , dsndJ, ou o o' sjs-^Q, a^dwsc 

3jortaJ2a3 A aostodidcijj d^scred ssj 
adi 4 »didOA dort2ta: a dqrtc&adreddfd 1 qjdxrac&ra^ 
a rtv d<ao aaetfc-^ d^oftcd, 3odd, djd^d^n 

ddanta ddrtort csreijcrsdOj: djd^s ddua3d5 a dj3dd5 
aor>? 

4. Do you consider the existing agonoy for the 
collection of land revenue satisfactory, or do you indicate 
any change in the agency ‘1 

dtrt socracejaa^ aaj»o5as:d5^ t 05aaoods i & J sd=-3n 
i#Od adO355.S,dcC0{ T eXp3-D SoCTSC&d aaj9CCS53 d(d COJtOoO 
crodo/s SdcOisslod udondsdcjrertd^d j 

5. Would you suggest the abolition of the present 
polgi system and grant of a fixed pay with commission 
to the village officers as an inducement for good collec¬ 
tion ? Or, are you in favour of the replacement of 
hereditary village officers and village servants by 
stipendiary personnel ? 

dtrt rrs>d3305-30r(<?rt d-Ddi^03d ^urtaJWJj, dtiD 
drea, edd 4 udersn douv d535_, ddjiec&jj 3,d o d4dc» 

crci/ea d^daJjidoS BdreSF ■> expsn 

rrcjdreOvpOri? 13535, rrcjai^csoo aos^adosb^ 568 4 d5. 
3<rtd5JoD*, dDdfd At^oO d(A5ddjdd5.dDT> j 

6. Are you in favour of entrusting the collection of 
land reveuue to the Village Panchayets, judging from 
the experience of what happened when the Panchayets 
were entrusted with the collection of Village Panchayet 
clu*s ? 
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rr^ssi asjwr^ata tfosss^ 

rrCjEtiacaTJCto^n^rt acbA&fltr^rt 

eajdaooa rf^fOdd stress 3ccn>cs> aavaa^djisaa,/^ 

TTZjZto SotrscoiArWrt aaAtfcflBisaai s53i A 3d( ? 

7. Do you consider it necessary to make over, 
either the whole or any part of the land revenue realised 
in a village, to the Village Panchayet or to the other 
Local Boards functioning in the area for being utilised 
on local schemes ? If so, indicate the percentage you 
would allow to the several Local Boards. 

tuod: nvKdido asjjsoxd adSB® 3ocreaJiaSi a d/s^rasra 
ric&c «rSO eds-D edo ojradjcrsddjiodJ dtrfdsn^rftJc 
aJ^COto c^i{&^rt9mT\ eroac£ja(AA*®g:;4ds^.n ecdra nrojdi 
3Jot31CC03/TDrtO ed3T> 3Sjd(3d 11 dflfSC* dJS(d)F ” rtV*rt( 
«rtc Aflt&didi od3 u -3dodi ^di A etpare,a&;3{ ? 3rsAd a d 
S(Sod cOFdjdod Sccaccid eSnasto^ arsrt duffldt3(^odi 
odsra J cM30J'5,(0 J 

8 . Do you consider that co-operative farming can be 
successfully introduced in the villages with a view to 
make agriculture more paying ? 

^jdsrscfod) aStst^n avdctckSd-orfodod djsdid 

cnjd^fSOod asms S^diay ifyasiKaj atfcfcua diqroorf 

oks& 4 aa^ dow^dd ndjd^ritfg »8o&rt sa^cto sred^d ? 

9. Are you in favour of changing the policy of 
disposal of Government lands for cultivation so as to 
provide that all lands to be granted hereafter will be in 
large blocks to be farmed on a co-operative basis ? 

dwoFO aarosarway sjdrftdsrrcn d^SOrt a<3><b&/®a> 
d)di 3*n atocco^dcciiajj.'s?35 a awed ;$-o?tia<Jrn>A aaraai 
rttfdij A/sa^doo ssasDO sp^ao a^asrscstt sdctsiidoi 
«tqracdj3drod djsd^ djsd^ sdSirttfl} gjaasa 

Edrt, dsdFO esdreSi at3j ddcroccoS3d)C5 

•idirt sdi A 3d; t 

10. Do you consider that land should be nationalised, 
i.e., all land should be owned by Government and the 
intermediate feudal interests and rights of inheritance 
removed, occupancy rights in economic holdings being 
given to the cultivators with certain reservations as to 
sub-division, transfer of land, etc., and subject to the 
condition that the occupant should cultivate the land 
and live on the farm or near it and should not use the 
land as security for unproductive purposes ? 

aanaa^ crDi^fSoesuJjFCb^dt assort stt> 4 3s3 ? jodd, 

^CTc m a4asSJrttf droopiest:) asDFoaaog 5?acoA, 

e£jd(Q awoTsctosarWi/s, ariosi SS5 4 rV?jt a»-n »rfcdoi 
^)di i d^a^oad) aSd^ o-ada-DCSSBa^rfodja^ erf^a-d 

&?>zirtvg a&zs&rtVT&z t^srDcwrredOrt eaoo «arw 

eajaantdo’sAaja s* 4 s srsrfoaeareojaoig »SFQaa 
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ads, arort eaort aaroas ■sa'3r{5y«r<Bo3a3s 1 A, Sd^rsd 
carorldciasjTi rfodi -baFodrWrtjavsQA, e33d3a7>d37)h 
ecs333 earo^a Rr^©(3cJgd33 ripjrab roods &3u,53c3 ( «r(o 
«ds7> va€, ddreada-D no{ 37>3srer\33 0 eaas A ror(33«? 
assasao^casJs odds atipo’DC&isa^a £c3?wror\ 3733 
srsoasaOsao^dd « 3cUoda7r\ « Bdrodd «B70d 3s(d 
Rrcoarcaoo^djjs 337033333233^33_s 3 > ^asrt sas^sd ? 

11. Do you consider that our agricultural economy 
is hampered by absentee landlordism and if so, what 
suggestions do you make to eliminate absentee land¬ 
lordism ? 

?3j3s; B^BrocissjsaoasB adradt aroo^sooa aat A 3,3 
sracssaaa.^Cjjrt ea a asrehc!c&; ? &zf\aj5 jjsss. 3 * sot ,533 
docgntffdo t ' " 

12. What are your suggestions for bringing waste 
lands under cultivation and the system to be adopted for 
the grant of such lands ? Are you in favour of empower¬ 
ing Government to take over lands which have been 
lying fallow continuously for more than two years and 
to arrange for their cultivation ? 

dsTiFoa aaaydid ao&cb 3 ^ 3373 :^ 

3033 aiyuodcjcSM) 3333_, rorostfrt ssobjdcs 

atsajaun 0333033(573 337035^/3 g>aj e soa§ 

rttf(33 r joas adr* 4 o3 333^370 13030330^033 4333>2 
357FC3 as^ 4 3rfa^jDodj tsz&nv cco^ 
asroFiadjaaos s73j® 33 c-aort saaaSsd j 

13. What are your suggestions for dealing with large 
extents of Hiduvali lands under Irrigation Works 
which are lying uncultivated, so as to ensure the proper 
utilisation of the lands and adequate return to Govern¬ 
ment on the capital outlay on such Irrigation Works ? 

,5(07)30 3Sjd(3rte$ si(370!337r(ci 3 cEd) 30^033 d3) u 
cMi^KifS <2>Q33tf »3TO33rtV3 37?t>3«Jrf Beds 05£rwo3 30 
ajrad eruaks^d/s ,3(0730 8733ro0rtoror\ 357 fo«S> mc&js( 
f\&035 4 3 cCS 37V<# 4 3003JJ3 dj5d3333o3 333303 

333^ 3o3rt*#(3j 1 

14. (a.) Are you in favour of fixing the maximum 
extent of land to be held by a person '? If so, what is 
the maximum extent of each of the following olasses of 
lands you would allow to a person ?— 

(i) Wet, (ii) Dry, (iii) Garden. 

( b ) Should these limitations apply to a person who 
cultivates his own lands ? 

(c) Are you in favour of a higher limit in the case 
of a joint Hindu family ? 

\d) How should the surplus extent be disposed of 
and what should be the basis for paying compensation 
for that extent ? 



(a) fcOba^crsdo a3a$JOu335n>a ttareaa soared© 

dA^esFdat^ ,oa 4 i)Fd3t$a3 aatrt dd3 4 3d x aronredd £• 3s» 
r\sj so^cfo aaraasrwg i«o u a &a3a<jojasj soared© aat^ 
©A^tsFaeuastas ?_ 

1 - 333^, 2- 30. 3 - tSarVMMSt. 

(b) afj-o3 tSjsrecstareataaortjt s. SjSreee;# esjccos 

t3p?{? 

( c ) OddS, ciodjO S3U3ot3rf 4 ^!J u s soared© ©A/fSF 

dOt3(kod3dd3 « 

(d) ©a^AFSared S0Srea©Ao3ufl e©res3 

east* aS^rt ©daredticst *; » tSaj^ao »©re©rt ccreao^* 
SOaBdO gjDdlipSt ! 

15. Are you in favour of replacing the existing 
Miras system of remuneration of the minor village 
servants by a system of payment of salary ? If so, 
what rates of salary would you suggest to the following 
classes of minor village servants :— 

(i) Thoti, (ii) Thalari, (iii) Nirganti. 

How could the cost thereof be recovered from the 
raiyats who have to pay the Miras as per existing 
rules ? 

rn>jd3 escort sto seres “ ©toaaS •* st^odas* acre 
area dou$ asFastM ajd) t-a^ca-a ? aBar\d 0 sgag 3t 
<5v>rt Sod /TSjdia^soort Ao«0©dt3(3od3 soSdreas 

( 1 ) 3 jb(i 3 , ( 2 ) Scared, ( 3 ) ©(dtrtotf. 

ode^rv 3rto3d aBFS3 H sic a03d sdslaat a,»rea 
«■ ©toass ” rfjadd(5'aa d^sood asjjos^csuasat 1 
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APPENDIX A. 

Communique issued by the Punjab Government in 1935, regarding 
the sliding scale system of assessment in Lyalipur and Montgo¬ 
mery Districts. 

1935dc& dosztf d5ZFaaad:i utlo'^O d:^ daorf*) did 

&x> .S tWU “ s3 a ao rf a ?o* " da $:d:d;?d ad^do sonTjefc 

id M nil 6 O 

ddo^ acdJdjdd douoqjdc szaoodaaa djSuetf. 

1. Odo o£ the most important faotors which determine the 
assessment of land revenue is the value of agricultural produce. The 
practice in the past has been to take the average of the prices of each 
crop over a period of years, and to assume that the average thus 
obtained would, subject to certain corrections, represent roughly the 
price that would prevail during the future period of settlement. No 
change was thon made in the land revenue rates on account of 
fluctuation in prices during the period of settlement. 

This system worked satisfactorily so long as hig changes in 
prices did not occur. When prices rose to unprecedented heights 
during and after the War, the system worked in favour of the revenuo 
payer. Under the law, Government oould not increase land revenue 
during the currency of a settlement merely bocause prices had gono up 
and the incidence of land revenue became comparatively light. The 
position changed whon the slump in prices set in. Land revenue 
payers found it difficult, to meet their dues, especially in those districts 
which had beon re-asscssed during tho boom years and for which the 
commutation prices had been fixed at comparatively high lovels. 
Government had to come to their help, and they have given liberal 
relief each harvest in the form of special remissions to meet the fall 
in the price of agricultural produce. In the districts not brought 
under re*assossment they intend to continue such special remissions 
bo long as conditions require. 

1 . easas 5odzodaa> 4 eqmaaroAOSS 4 oq5 

dsii^aad eoSrttfg 3 i 3srecSj5e3d. l 7W ddedt n>oOTAd. &od g* aacaacj 
edOfdakgjq, zd^sS^dodd : *oe>a Bod, ddrrW »dO«bo ddotrw dozdB 
droOB?AW33 4 SoOiiQOdidiCJj; 3t 3azZ0 djS3,d( SOd; Ad2 o ZQA«?rt toV 
ckscOd Sodzosj r^rsaod BzozdOcdox:^ ozea&ooudiaza zzos 
ddo30di a Sjst3S5d)c5oU5cn)A yza,fi o dozso ddxi eazad di{d, ddcQd 
Boazcto ZACoSj eddrt Soc3zco:dd2 4 Seed; djadididi—-ads &od oSJ»o 

diia.ch, zdji. oozd; anoddifd, Bonzcd dnodd &zoaJjoo3s 4 bzoz 
dOcSjg ddrw oe«?3Atf BzoevScd aaros:) Soozo&d^ ccroS udezdstf 
caa^ ayscp^aco. 

tStJrifg azacasa adazatfA^ ddoflsodjddtJrU) St Soozc&a ac^aat 
B^BaurzAc&c add)^oc3i ucQSi. aJi:>a s 5zodgcS:>.ra 3:3^ cd 0 d o diJAd 
sdiszccoa® d^azzeSjacs^rW dcrttfD iodcdjs sod s£u,£ A aoa§jj(3:a 
Bod Boczcad zid_ 'adi adisdj SodzaJbdd^ Bjsdiddert ozdezeots 
azA SOf5di*3X aazqJFA<? ddAVb ao «do aoazoSwzA d^dzzc&nzco 
do(d naredi Soazdad djsdcaa sodteasd arospoddL cascctoa 
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treecfljgasa s7>ot30<33O «ocroa3333) 4 £^333)3^ g7>3333 Ajdrt Sg^ro 
336rt »3g7>S300j>. odd, qredsPrtw soBsaSracrorf smourad 3* A 3fS3( 
3(d. £133333 So3333SJ33 a dOSS^Srt 37>3) djS3t3(57>3 SoS7)aJ3333 4 

2TOSj,33J5333)33 53^07)03333. OdagQ&jS 3d(337)A, CSjTOd fid^AS^. dgSOi 
t3dS 33oirMrt £t^3 tSdAW d^sdSi, »3ert 3d(? bstoc&B) Uod adFrteg 
oocn>333 3artV33 4 3)33F3)dF droa St^soTjA&dJBc, s sd w Avyc3o 
So37>Cd3Q7)d0rt 5oS7>CSJ)3:33 4 37£5>333533 3)03 US'? Sd^ilTA 5cQ3S3cC33. 
eo3 3o33fT(S>0 357>Fd3dd3 d)3d 3357)33^ £3dd(g7i03333; 333», 

d^daTSdsrreddi'Sdo 333 sro^rWrt 3ids?rt$3 S3doas3hdi3)033 4 3333* 
3,A33F3 33A rt Oj3g33J8 3d(3 0?3CC'.$ SoGTOG&d 3334>rt^33 4 33o&/307> 4 a3 
3)3d 33jioS 3srsrdd3d3 edort 37>d7>037>d 3S7)cd3333 4 tu3A&d337>,d. 
a<rt SoGTOafiO 3)33r33ds-(3ronyQdJ3 Sd„A<?g 3d(3 e^3J SoB3033333 4 
3334) 33333(87)3 sSO&^OisOJdadrtfi 8 0^ 3324) Od3d 337)F333 4 333od3 
304)rfj3o33 30d^o33 S57)Fd33d3 cmt&^A&dSffajd. 

2. There remained the problem oi how to re-assess those districts 
which were due for re-assessment. Where the assessment was light 
and had been fixed when prices were low, it was usually in the interest 
of the revenue payer to postpone re-assessment. In a district like 
Lyallpur where tho assessment had been made when prices were high, 
temporary relief was and is being given in the form of special remis¬ 
sions, but it was considered fair to the revenue payer to devise means 
of permanent relief at the conclusion of the current settlement.. As 
announced by Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency in a Darbar at Lyallpur 
on March 25, 1933, Government, therefore, decided to re-assess the 
district and re-settlement operations are now in progress. 

Tho most important matter which Government had to decide 
was how to deal with the question of prices. Tho new settlement will 
he for a period of 40 years. No one can say at present how pricos are 
likely to move during that time. At present they are very low. Forces 
which at present cannot be foreseen may cause them to fall still 
lower. On the other hand, there is reason to hope that they will rise* 
During the long space of 40 years, history may repeat itself, and there 
may be cycles of very high prices and of very low prices. No one can 
say what is likely to happeu. It would certainly be very unsafe to 
assume that a certain scale of prices is likely to continue for 40 years. 
If a high scale of prices were taken and revenue rates fixed 
accordingly for 40 years, it would not be fair to the revenue payer. 
If a low scale of prices were similarly taken, it would not be fair to the 
Government of the future. The probability of wide fluctuations in 
prices is a factor which Government have to take into account. 

2. go37>aS3333 4 3)33F33^F 3353 303d(S7)A3 o 3* J jS3 i5 rfS , g 0C373 

0(A SoO7>033333 4 3)33F33^F3J33 3©3lS(5)0£3 313 v03j Snrtc&{ cn)«?C0333. 
SoD50333 £jado»3 $3rtd37>Ad3.. eS3 srodK^HW g3d3atoA3 a shocsg 30S 
0,13,3^, 3o33F3g, STOdsaS^uTOA 8 o37>oS 3 eLs33g 4 33 3,*,033od gcODC* 
3rf3 4 3)33F33dF 332333)335^ 333orf $3333)35 B338 j20STOA0 o 33. STOCK? 
rt« Sut^a si gTjodg gosroc033i fSAOdraaOjUj OT^o^ddf 3j23o7>3 tad TO 
rW$j 3d(3 0(3033g 8 oqt>cS 33 33cK,.sa:3rocS)3;3d 3)jaos 

ggom>33CSS5A 30$3d333 4 dwl23O703333 ; d>rfO</3 B 0J3 30a=7>d333 4 rf*®3 
CTOA54.3 j Bad, 1330, «30CS)33 333g-2,05337>r(33 53BSJJ 

S7>033oBA 053( 30$7)d3r33 4 &0fc33_. Sj$7)CC>3332333 37>3:&5C®O033333 4 5o33 
*30533333 SoCT7>a33 "s^ScOFO d^COSod S^S,3o3 3D33 

07)03333. 1933rfcd3 SJ33 33S3F 25^33 373d;s33 03 07^0*3:33 3£TOF03g 

, 3o‘ rf&j © 3roou‘3j3dr*o233d3 Jtf*3 d3(drt, 3g7>Fd33d3 b Eid M a53g 
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Sobiow3ssj 4 saswraijSrstocs rt^s^aisatSe^oOi ti^roAacft. erff a J e-sa ) 
Strt Socreafid j&ddF-ajirafi rDafoFS/ajrttt) 3c8cs»i*,;3. 

qreasfrw jjsts^c&s^ cdraao^ tsrta&srScrfouicfc ssuradaoi ^ares 
d^ysnc^. uSt d:ii3, «©^daref\a3:>. aSjjSsreft ©ard3« 4 $ocrec& ^rtoafit 
40 daSrrW rstreaoafiatftf oreoccnoSiiScrencS. s* e-aeresJOoftg orecftfrte; 
cOJid ©jJ srerkfSdowias^ e*r< cuirefija treaty. Strt ej® uSV 
stfc&cssrvd. Strt 3a:>=cre?\cf;>j cnaaa Atfcdiot area £©35 A arsOrarecSO 
rt<?od e»c$ w 4 « a sa&assdOuS artuSJdi. ado, srerrerld, qmae&rws 
a 5 di s&dodi ^reas^cs^ sreoraad. soaso, aa^rt^a^ 0(a*r 

area sxereaoafig iod tutfrvdoqj d;aarrt<Jc aa3, ^drttiSsai ; atst, a 
aaooag acra^ao ^a-'Cod svzz sao qreos^rfvfi aa^a dire^ifsasiai atst, 
j?od) n>c djS^a sadoodahousadJ. a»ori aarert5d)dodaaaj i aradjs 
aSpwaarerrj}. 40 syrrtv saoddOoaa qredjtfrt* tuod? tartaro^ goad) 
doaa ^rsaaxdcfo xoC&SmhcaM) a&sareaado. a^Of^rtva efia-s^rad 

3>s a sreodg a qreor^riva^ eatiasreAuj^i/scai ed.rWriSirftpatren 40 aa r 
rtvspj o^ r *Socreccad doUsWa^ rt^Si.aroasajcredd, Soiree® 

ddaaasi a^^cdod «da s'^o&reffaiajQ^. «rf( o^aJijjc&c aads?rttfa 
dd^a sadaccro^a^ eaod^ a aadK?r!^3a il aatdreMi^sfjaoao Soreo&a 
ddrts«a a !to3a_,~333ag, aaaod So-ar© ea<J3aaa 4 adoaads^aa a i 4» J cflaoa 
ada ddjjCcaddrvdJeJOg. reownvy < 2 d(a 3 areri adadcdan<rert-d dodaad. 
j?asa A dsardddda rtaasd^ua^jaoaadfe-sdaaa adSjS. 

3. After very careful consideration the Punjab Government have 
decided to adopt a system of assessment which will make the demand 
each harvest dependent on prices. The details of the scheme are given 
later. This system was recently introduced in the re-assessment of 
the Lower Bari Doab Canal Colony and is working well. Its chief 
features are the following :— 

(1) The commutation prices proposed to be fixed by Govern¬ 
ment have been worked out in accordance with the Revenue Law on 
the average of 20 years. 

(2) Average revenue rates will be worked out according to 
those prices, and will determine the average rate for the assessment 
circle as a whole. 

Within the assessment circle the revenue rates will vary, as 
at present, in accordance with the class of land and other factors. 
They will in some cases be higher than the average rate. In other 
oases, they will be lower. 

(3) The revenue rates as finally announced for a particular 
square will represent the maxima which Government can take in any 
circumstances during the period of 40 years. 

(4) Government will not take these maxima rates unless the 
general level of prices is at least as high as that represented by the 
prices given in the schedule attached. 

(5) If in any year the general level of prices is lower than that 
represented by the schedule, a remission in the revenue rates will be 
given the following year proportionate to the difference. 

(6) If in any year the general level is higher than that repre¬ 
sented by the schedule, the revenue payers will be given the full 
advantage of the excess. 

(7) However great the difference may be Government will give 
a corresponding remission. While Government will be bound not to 
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exceed the maxima rates as fixed, they will give to the revenue payer 
the full benefit of the fall in prices, however great that may be. 

(8) It follows that the prices given in the schedule are, at 
present, paper prices, and that they wil) remain paper prices unless 
and until actual prices are equally high or higher. 

3 . usv tranajtSscotcC dcdijrd^a&d asi 

srsofo SoOuct&d3J 4 aod; sdert sdc^odj 

AOT^d. oao 3 , 530 , ddiiacrsritijysd scddcc:^ s^cd/Bod; sbA^aagos:^ 
ddoirttfrt 0OSS3 ddos^AVd^dc^, « drdftfntfdjzooO&d^cS. dt o3jt?a 
rfoji t sddrts , 5Sj H cjdjojS ^jtdoT.AcS. dt SoBdc&d acs. «3aJss " djapso* to0( 
c3jsc eu‘ grscro edd/tpo ”rt 3(oa ©dabdif soadodd3i i gjddr 

didraroo ssoddrdtj eda^n soo^ato. &n edt dgrs A n 3tfaS» 

odd os©As ?3 s* dtfrt SoSo^d ; ed) c&ras&Sodd:_ 

( 1 ) dsdrdddd; 3rtQ332d!3^odi erod^AOid “ Sdiv^dpSr ” 
dradfdrtw ddKJvfy raSvsdd ApJrt 20 Sorts’ 30d36c& eqrada rfipS 

33230 S3 cS. 

—* U> ui 

(2) <J;pJ Sod qredftfrt'jrWjsrsdsrah SoDdC&d 3od30 ddrtvdi* 

3:3^, « sodso dorts? eqjddd di(d kuj, “ ertss* 
dtois* RiSrO”rt SowodStJ, SduSQ tfd33J 4 rtjts^aredcrprit^dt. aod; 
“ WSS^dioO* 3SVO ” 3JJ SeAdodaS^, tScOrag)gS SdrtvS 3)33, 33d Bo3rt«?n51 
rt>e®33A SoQdc&d ddrtvg s^3t>,jsjr«<?d:3,d ; ed> Sod; SoddfTWg 3Od30 
dd* a o3ovs St3's j nd33 j d. 33 d dcddrrteg ’e%} sds&assAcosjS. 

( 3 ) tuodi rSOra^srsa ajjdp^ odgOdA rtj33j,d330 Sj&ti^Q&di 

do® Soddoad dortft, 40 sdo-Ddcauo, asred Soddrrtvgc&c 

orto dedwodad; sodKSO ddrtVdACjS^d. 

( 4 ) dddftfad&rts? 333333^30,3), etodoJassif ort3,Adi3 dd^osy 
Sj8i2,o:3 5 T 3 d«*rty aoWjdddjdaa aludyAd^ djaosa ssdroddoa d* aadrodd 
aorfvWj. irtdiS^SS^do." 

( 5 ) cttssdjcrsddja 35 - 303 $ qradsfrti? 3 dd 333 

3jsdA>dad wsdrod^atu^os sadacKBAdaddddd, »dOdSj 3 a s?d 3 S 6 
d^d^Sd cn) 3333 rss 4 3 ir(trB 3 ‘Df\ 3t5o03 3303$ SocaoMd ddrttfo sro i> 
Oa832aJ33Q»3a 4 dj9{03«7»rft®33. 

( 6 ) cdradjoddovs 33035 ; srcatfrtv sreSros^ti^sS a^d^odcj 
3j3li<bd3d 333323^3^*^03 ddduAdadiOddd, o cSd 0 rt 033d 5^ar 
jSjC&^sidd) Soodctfadd^ 3d3S e derf d.tdd^djdt. 

( 7 ) d^aro^dd) 33^? dud^Ado, dodFddddt eds 6 3 :rt 3 esd 3 f\ dsa* 

sjsdi3303A03 ffl d. dsdrddddj drtactod sooros© ddrt<?rt 33id 

doS djsfO^jtgoi dd^odAnd^d. add, ddds?Av <3 iSc5 * tif^o, Edrt 
SOdj udt a dd 3ooodd$, SoOdod dd3S 4 d0rt SjC3v2ftt33) djDdafit 

doS aSrodtsd.d. 

(8) d3{d Sod ddc&rttfpd 'S<?od33d{3odd, dd^dg a^a^OSg 
^jaOjdJd dtdt^rtVt ^(s3o Sdrlddg 3d;jt©*d;3 OddetfAvdAd, dt3t_, 
3d3,dS3dd dddf^rtv*; « 3 AV 3 j< 3dd u A edsd B3rt<JAo3oja ^a-^A od 
<oJtd3: d;3i_, $drt dad u A wAidddrt sdrtdd dt(d 3d:jsd*d3d dddft* 
AVdAcfij; sdi3,d. 


4. It will generally be realised that the above system involves a 
revolutionary change in the methods of assessment, and that the 
change is entirely in the interest of the land revenue paye.r. It means 
that the revenue rates will be adjusted to the level oi prices; that 
however great the slump „in prices may be, the relief will be 
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proportionate; that the revenue payer will, in no circumstances, be 
asked to pay more than the maxima rates, and that he will have to 
pay these only if prices justify them. 

On the other hand and subject to wbat is said in paragraph 5 
below, Government will gain up to the maximum as prices raise. 
There seems at present no prospect of that maximum being reached, 
and the present Government could have served their own interests 
equally had lower commutation prices been proposed. The prices 
proposed are in accordance with the Revenue Law of the Province, 
and will secure for future Governments their fair share if prices reach, 
but do not exceed, those levels during the next 40 years. The prices 
assumed for the tract under Settlement are higher than those assumed 
for the Lower Bari Doab Canal Colony, because the settlement of the 
latter is for 10 years only, whereas that of the former will be for 40 
years. If actual prices do not reach the levels assumed, the revenue 
payer will obtain corresponding remissions. 

4 , d 3 ;d Sod 3 d a iaf:o Soopc£» 3 d 3 i 3 5 >d 3 do sjsooSdspd 
adoPSJsPatorbS eoStJi edSspAdcfoouick/D 3333_, ts wdap3K?a!33 
coren 333333 sooTjcaias^ sarsss &s»pddrt; »33A38i3PAda33c33d3 
srparoa^sroft ayorui ajaao^assntcSD'pna. 333333 soopcpd dorwax, 
ddrts* 30^33^3330* ud3PQ5iScrorfi3,doutdj sdeoa <hs^apat 3 ,d. 
»^c3, tidrwo JdjC 3<?dt2§jD{dtJjs 3d33A3ce3Pd craaiaapd^ 

aospoaa^ a^asrcoatnpoan SjDdoPTtJddodidjs, casta 3o3dFdd„; erto, 
aaassao darMAos dd u rt Soopah iosaaas rfjaadc^ods 

03333^ S;tfoPrt3diQodc3 dJ3 33*3, ddrtw »ds A 3S A aj3. 
d333j SoOPOft 3003333 3033330 OOd SoDP033333 a #^d3;r3A33)doU3dj3 
33 adOod 3 lS S J 3d33)3PAd. 

adS. Sj^cpran 3333, Ot Stfrt Sod 53033 sp^opdo 3<J*03S A wodAtfri 
dv»su3 tjJ udrtw ^a^dodop^ 203333 © aanvadrt scopcPddatos »asp 
S3® 3OP 4 0d30rt djsdcpc^d dd^dg »od 3033330 203338)333^ 333U3 w d 
3jsa3<d3(3js 353 . 0)A033)d* 8 c3 S©d3 dOd <• S333 iS i3^r ” ddA'sO 3 jm33 

O^ajOJS 0.A033 3SPF0d3d3 35d3 4 43333^ OtA330j 3313^; 3P©*Sj3g 
tooS33pno a S3. odd, Otrt speed ddrltfe St 2P_,o3fd ‘ dd3JSj ’ 

SP3j33A33RSPddPAd, 3303^ 333O03 40 ddFAtf SPOP30CS33JJ ddAVs 
Oirt 3 j3«S3pao 33 dsUjdadrtJB 2 §jj;a o 33 ^ 333 ^ 33300^0 ax oOSSspf 
0Sj3 a arp^oisspd 303333 djsdoPsSoS Ot ddrtvo 3 jm33o ‘aSua'sLou 4 ’ 

a^aa^rt aoaodauj 2,d;3d 33033do ds A S A drfd3Sj3caoos A ddrto 

' djs^ao* 30 ; d 3 ;ou‘ 3 pop spdjj;* ’C 03 3 oaoddods A S A Srtd 3 &/Do©d 33 
ddrMAoS aoJjr^Ad. aScdd ‘ dji;3o‘ ae; djs;oS 6 3 pop spd^J’Cds 
OoaoddO 333Q00 S a ‘‘ 3lsO‘330k3‘ " 3^3^0)33 10 dSFTWrt dI33j 3330 

oos A edd o>rf ^334,033 40 Sd^rttfSdrt speed ^ 0 SS 3 A 

OPAd. ddrW 3P3.33PA dS A xPiOta 33U,S A 30dffi33(dg SoOPdO 003 

3333 «dS 4 os 4 ad 3333 eaS3C03SrW33 A (“ : d333jr ”) sdcd333P i d', 


5. Some of the details of the scheme may now be explained. 

(1) The market prices of one year will determine the remissions 
to be given the next year. The reason for this is that instalments of 
land revenue are realised before the marketing of the crops is complete, 
and it is, therefore, impracticable to work out the scale of remissions 
on the prices prevailing for tho current year. 

(2) In deciding what prices were current in the year previous 
to the grant of remissions, Government will ascertain from leading 
firms the average daily prices actually prevailing in certain mandis 
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of the tract under Settlement 

year :— 

Cotton 

Gur 

Toria 

Wheat 

Gram 


during the following periods of the 

November to February (inclusive) 
December to March ( Do ) 

January to February ( Do ) 

May 15th to September 15th 
April 15th to August 15th 


(3) From the average daily price thus obtained appropriate 
amounts in annas par maund will be deducted on aocount of transport 
and marketing charges, so that the average price obtained for each 
crop finally will represent the average current price in the village. 

(4) The percentage of remission to be given in any harvest will 
bo calculated by Government and will he the same throughout the 
tract under Settlement. The scales cf remissions will be in the units 
of 5 per cent, that is to say, they will he 5 per cent, 10 per cent, 15 
per cent, or 20 per cent, etc., on the demand for each holding as 
calculated in accordance with the sanctioned rates of that holding. 

(5) The percentage of the remission to be given will be 
announced each harvest and the revenue establishment in calculating 
the demand on each holding for that harvest will first calculate the 
demand at sanctioned rates; they will deduct therefrom the sanctioned 
amount of remission and will show the balance as the net demand 
to be realized. The revenue payer will be entitled to see the calcu¬ 
lations. 

(6) In calculating what remission is due for a particular year 
Government will bring three factors into their calculations :—• 

(i) The percentage of the total matured area under each 

important crop. 

(ii) The average yield per acre of each of those crops. 

(iii) The commutation price assumed for each of those crops. 


By multiplying these figures together, Government will obtain an 
index figure. They will then calculate a corresponding index figure 
for the year previous to that for which remissions are to be given. 
Unless there are exceptional reasons to the contrary, it will be assumed 
that the percentage of crops remains constant, and that the average 
yield per acre is also constant. They will, however, take the prices 
as determined by the calculations given in sub-paragraphs (2) and (3) 
above. We will suppose that the standard index figure is 1,000, and 
that the index figure according to the new prices is 600. The remis¬ 
sion given will then be 40 per cent. Bach year a new index figure 
will be calculated and the amount oi remission will depend on the 
level of prices dming the previous year. 

5 . 5oc$ cSacadod 3*&(t»rt?d5 A tDsestoe&OiftcS. 

( 1 ) cCresjcnjacjs tuodi ddragdSS* qrecaqradOod 

daodd JU'aodjj ^dtS(B-ad draa ocdtdo^rtvj (“ daidr ••) .ad^otwdJ 
s-adrsd^dodd d<?SI ddo;rts>d:> A dtao-awdn® 
def t dijedscruftciif; adradi Soc'aatod goSsrtvi ddjteranc^d. wdidOod 
»-ao< ?sa>bdg ScradKtajgdid ddrtv yqraod d:(d Sjsdd^trad “ datsjf ” 
rsv deriv'd;, ddredi^dj racers; 
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(2) ' • nv ziiczusoD&rt aaoa *oosi aaoso 

ccna ddrivo oT>ooa^d3 s aotj5cw5 a aaros^cJog sis-aroaado auo'dioa* 
a-d^sa^oia tfoa> a^y, a-^a-aaa^swt; aara s* B<?rt < 5 0 a eaonvg 
aa^aaaA aa w aaa&di aoaae ddAdcdoa^aax aas^aad aa^srso died 
orwaoca (‘ ‘aa^r >• a<?q 3) rtas^araaBtogiiSt^d. « «aon« csjasjdodd- 

a^csj asjoaag ... adouo 4 aod$a>aoadrt (aoa; AcftV'MVji a^e.) 
d^aaacaag ... a?Soao 4 sjoa aadradrt ( ad/s? ) 
3 j 8 ?eaj 9 (Toria) aaosjag &aao sjod qSe^aoadrt (adds AoAvjavjd 

$p.) 

rtfl^Oas asS033d$ ... ds? 15 0od da^ouc 4 15a adrt. 
savorsv aacaao ... a&,u‘ 1500a arta*^ 150 adrt. 

(3) Bodod 5ca; &Qd oaa&aji aoaso ddcasod, aarvsud 

:da u aj3)_, aisoaid adccoaidsa^ snoja dSy-sainv soaoaay a^» t«oas 4 
aa^ ejErfadoDDCTDA cdM^a-saa^ a.otjoaaj A sdaatTortja^a. aaooa 
3jAc&/?oai tide* dottoddojs eaS^oaA aod doaso ddoas rc^aido uau 
costjcda acnwjo tSdcdisA^B^d. ” 

( 4 ) ctnzjjtfijzocis asA A caj B-soaoa m Ac Bjsad? 57 >rka “ dasa^ ” a 
dfsoaaadD do^aJia^ asaradaou) ds 4 aradisa^d. a o?3 d5 Vm a 
aarodd d{5oaaad3 SoaS^cfis? “ duo'd;ot3- ■• a^ad^rt aouoddu, 6 *jdp 

«ajcooa35jjaaAao3,d. *‘ d<war ” aart?3 a^ca/sodi a>a^zs4as^a}ijs 
«aaa Souodao dDofcjso-od aorwa^sea ds 4 aa*a Booacfoa 

djsucAa^ d(5aa 5 ^bed 10, d?5cn> 15 eqJa-s d?scn> 20— : St 0p3a»A 
d(Saa 5 drW doS^ctoAcfo so/s^rf. 

(5) TSj^cSjsccSi &l\ce> gaodoA asoajs-^d^ “dasaa "S dfsaa 

aao: ao^jcaa^ SjSua jtfcsiaaso-sAi^d. aaro ann^obg Xj*c6jaocb 
*a:a«?ao aoaodds^ aajsaDna^g-sa Bocrac&d djsaarta^ ddaja, tjon 
sjDOyaorts'D dB 4 aas^aart, asca/soad dOrtv a^s-ad aodfsad stoao/ta 
d/sCco ds 4 aBaBji-j^d. a d/saoAcod edoSO " da«jr •• djsuurtts sd 
oawd,d. Bda aoBacru^aad d/saona^ adii? 5 -od ,03^ “ aasj.oa* - 
aa3dOrtod3aaA dB 4 dej gaKfasa^d. Bodaaj ddaaaa^" df da a rtvwj 
a^diaidd 4 aBo 4 ^a^reAdo3a J a. 0 a 

(6) arodjoaddyflod: rtjj3a_,d aardjj ^jsadfead ‘‘dajar” aa) ods 

dB 4 asxsoaart, ssaroaadD s» Bv<rt Sod dwaoi tsc&rtvrs; naidi drtBJ 
stoocfc dB s aaB^jra.d_ " 

(i) aws^aad SjAc&aoaj d<? sji^osa a^Sd a*_,{e9n» du^ 
dd d^Bcrs a^jOdidi ; 

(ii) dj^aSjjoaj a*#ai^ aBdrt acsao aa^ iSdaTOAdc&ouioi • 

(iii) dda^ aaa:aov'j > dB 6 5 6 ddajd^oQdia “Bad^^aF” dd 
(aodd aaort ddo'sA artdi a?sa dj?cao Bonaa:aa:, arto aroajstdga a 
drtd3djsoQdBB 4 dd). 

do^d Bod eoBAvaij doasodj5oda3 i A:r?a:d)dOoa aB'sroaaort 
dcdJ ai/saa^oBd) (index figure) djid353jd. adai a BodJcfcOd di(d 
aBDFoaaoj« dajaa”a^ area aarB 4 ^^dd(3DArfci®{ » aa^a *coa 
aarBjs 4 ed{ 0{v5 dod) ajJda^oBaa^ Bods obOasus^d. d(d oj3 vrsaa: 
«Sd!# 4 a^asad gaoaA^a dvQOSj d^rt*?rt aododau^ d(Sd"aoaO) 

eoiajjj ao35_, aBdaxc: soaso d<?a5 aodjaad/s A^aaaAOJddoai »a> 
djfaiaoartiaid). add dc^oa (2) di3j_, ( 3 )rfas sn c ozn</g a«?ao*b . 
daa 4 iaasA^av adiao* Bad) AQa ddA^a^ agnrodsa: rtftdrt drtdo^jjg” 
33^5 crodaade^rt AO«o ajaaT^cBd! (standard index figure) 1,000 •SOdji 
djsa ddAV dj^dAdBS^ ajjaa^oSi® goo aodjs aaaai/s^fs. 50a aoddFdjj 
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5x5313(57)3)0 3384)3n (“&33F ••) 3 (sot> 40 oi^di^d. jjj® asjrsj? 
tioCJa 33 x 3 axure^osasi* Sodi &Q3ia7>rt)3 t d. 3)3i_, eofln cordo 5xd 
djs-sroa "daisr" ad 5 4 iocs aaroddn? 31^331^ ©dooo&oi^d. 

6. In what has been said above, it has been assumed that the 
commutation prices, as sanctioned, will give for each assessment 
circle, in accordance with the standard of one-quarter net assets, 
revenue rates which are not on the average more than 25 per cent in 
excess of the revenue rates imposed at last Settlement. Under the 
law, as it stands at present, Government cannot impose revenue rates 
in an assessment circle as a whole which are more than one-quarter 
in exeess of those imposed at last Settlement; and unless the law is 
amended in this respeot before the assessment is announced, this 
provision will impose an independent limit to the maxima rates which 
Government cam fix. If therefore, the sanctioned commutation prices 
give rates which are more than 25 per ceut greater than the rates 
imposed at last Settlement, Government will have to roduco the 
rates accordingly. In that case it will be necessary to reduoe the 
Settlement index figure proportionately. Supposing, for instance, that 
the Settlement index figure is 1,000, but that the commutation prices 
on which that indox is calculated give for a particular assessment 
circle theoretical rates which are 10 per cent more than Government 
can impose under the existing law, then the Settlement index figure 
will also be reduced by 10 per cent and will be Laken as 900, instead 
of 1,000. 

6- d(*Jdio «D3j3ir(9d Bod) eo333) A e3)3i(3i<b5j8sjo7>Ad. 

ed(3odd t 3ioasxo7>d “san^ar- ddrtsra^ ds 4 5 4 3rtdi5x>odd, 5o5)7>3) 
3d7>3)537)rt:3 3,33j8odi “ 3sro‘ *■ 3,d(3dgx ( 5-301 gnn 33,d dd3x. 
3ddE3d 3d» «q-d 03 ds 4 d d)(d ( *o03 3uo‘w)ou‘ d^oa^cci^ atyncCis 
srBMdj SoBTicdia ddd^Aos S(5cra 25* 4 o3 iwaodai 5 >l37> u ajioc: 3 darwi 
3d o 37>/t>3 > dod:d( 0 ©o3. diA035 4 57 : 3 x 33 3i(drt. Sodo3i 337 ) 3153-3 

7fi3 bui, asraadjicdi 35«"03 aacsidaurto, asTJFddddi, &cC3 3uo‘ 
dlol3* 3^33^31$ 337)315 33Q3l j 04 4 o3 ^(507) 25 <£t37{,AP35 4 

SoOdOdd ddrtvdd 30ai3o>5j). edidOod 5oC7>3id d07>a))55 4 3otio3®u 
OOdAVO^ SjSUBOriaid^ 0)tcli337:A dt 533333 ©0303)^ vJdl 33 U 1 
3®Qd dxdsi d< 33'didod ssrrddddi artOdirdudidTid zsodre zSQ ddrt 
e3j03335S 4 Bodi af^saDd 3i3i_, 3jdc3j37)d ao3tA3)GLo3 - wt>s J d 
ediddod Bodi o*<J dioauid-Dd < saunas - ■ ddmwi a d5 rf 4 drtdidxsi 
3)d0=d, S?o©3 “ duo'dlou*” 3^3^31^ 307>3)S37>At£, 5oD7)31d 3drW 
Ac® 5(5cn> 25^, droodai, dtr^Ad.o 5 oe i3.d ddrtvi* 3d SdidsrcAd g 
3s7)F"dd3oi ddrtT'd^ axs^ooA ®A.aii»57)n,'d)di. ©cd a&odrdy "3uo» 
dOoU*" 3^33^31 OXUSTuoSOdB 07)3337) d)(drt 3A A 3)«5)d) ©3^537)303,3 
d A 33jo3^ 4 , “ 3uo‘ 30ou‘ ” 3 (! 33 o 3i ajJHT^cSlJ 1,000 ^odl dDOdXfes. 
333 5311^(3* ” ddAV 007 30 3)(d dt 3X157)^0533)., Sod)&Q3lC37)A 

o ddrtv d)(drt ccsdiGoddxcd: 5oC7)3i ooo3is oodid ‘asro’so 
35OFd03dl 3033)5 338OdfSTiA 00)3 000' diA3 57)3.733 di(drt 357)Fd 
03d) 3530305 3380133®^ ©35"83tt)di3 Od4 4 o3 ^(Snm iq ddij dl3"D Ad O, 
«’ 3uo‘dX5U‘ ” 3^33^3) 3337)^0533^ 2(5 557) 10 331, 3A 307)3)3°d! 
art a 3<fld7>,,oS3) 1,000 GoOdia>d5 4 odo7>A 900 aAd)3_d. 

7. Although the new system will be quite simple to work, some 
revenue payers may have difficulty in understanding it at first. 
Government have, therefore, given instructions to the Settlement 
Officer that he should explain it freely to the people, and that he 
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should receive any deputations who may wish to ask any questions 
regarding it. Government welcome the fullest discussion of it, since 
they are convinced that it will be generally recognised as the most 
important change made in the interest of the revenue payer for many 
years. They are confident, it will be generally welcomed by the 
people of the tract under Settlement. 

7 . Si srcC)r32 3C3d)dS 4 diOdarsAcfof 

sjd. eda/D sddx edr draarfj®gjd)di Soared) d.sd)d dodort djsdo; 

S3^arortaS)d). edidOod sdd) A adort tSdr a A ddOStS^iodJs d)3)_, gdo 

tOurodg a J d A rts'di A d(tf)didd 4 odo u03S 4 ddd) A uadroddyaod) edort j>daJ) 
rt«*d3 A >S'Jo3)adSt5;do3)i) dsrrdddo^i “ duo' d3ou‘ •< a^dort ed)d 

SjBU,a<5 a d. ass ddrrtSddrt St dd^AoSij scared) doddert doaodddi 
darn adrd 38 i 4 udards?rttg 03^03 dida^arndsdek dadod) dffrraa 
dort a)ddOdo3rond. ed)dSod St aci.AOiJjd) SjsocSdam edd) dd)Ar 
dB(efod) derroddd) Ci^shsr.d. •« jSuo‘ 3)ou* ” s^d^rt dooodsu^ 
zJjcSfad adrtsb St acL3cd:dx dodjjjdaod eon^sodiar^dod) derraddo) 
dddda»odc))3r,d. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Sj. 23. 

w 

A Note on Mr. Chakravarthy’s scheme of Agricultural Insurance 
based on the distribution of rainfall, 

dotfaJj sSjaroraa o^-add sJ^d SSjasracfoa arfirt rfouDdzi js4 
bj? t3S,aaFcdcnJdo <djj?eido3i tuoaj 


Mr. Chakravarthy eousiders that if the total quantity of rain, 
falling in any year upto 31st July, is less than uormal by 35 per cent 
it will mean that the first half of the south-west monsoon has boon a 
failure and also that the Mungaru crops have suffered. He further 
considers that if the rain holds off up to the eud of July, tho agricul¬ 
tural situation for the year cannot be taken to be irretrievable and 
that if the rainfall is thereafter satisfactory and if by the end of 
October there is sufficient rainfall, the Hingaru crops will do well and 
that even ragi and rice will partially succeed. He therefore considers 
that the rainfall upto 31st October is another important factor in 
determining the seasonal conditions. He concludes that a study of 
the periods of growth of the several crops shows that rainfall during 
the two periods namely, from April to July and from August to 
October, is of very great importance. As part of the damage due to 
deficiency of rainfall in tho early period may be retrieved if the 
deficiency is made up in the later months and as there is very little 
rain normally between January and April he considers the total rain¬ 
fall from 1st January to 31st July and from 1st January to 31st 
October as the two determining factors. If the total rainfall from 1st 
January to 31st July is less than the normal by more than 35 per 
cent, one half of the compensation payable under the imsurance 
scheme is to be paid. If the total rainfall from 1st January to 31st 
October does not fall below the normal by more than 35 per cent, 
the second instalment of the compensation is not payable. If, how¬ 
ever, the rains failed during the second period also and the defloiency 
exceeds 35 per cent, the second instalment of the oompensation also 
becomes payable. Mr. Chakravarthy is further of the ©pinion that 
only the rainfall statistics at the Taluk Headquarters should be taken 
into consideration for the scheme of insurance. If the scheme has to 
be adopted for regulating the quantum of assessment payable in any 
year, the assessment should be automatically reduced by a certain 
percentage (to be fixed) if the rainfall from 1st January to 81st July is 
less than the normal by more than 35 per cent, A further raduotion 
by an equivalent percentage should bo given if the total rainfall from 
1st January to 31st October is also less than the normal by more 
than 35 per cent. If in any year the rainfall is deficit only in one of 
the two periods, that is, the rainfall from 1st January to 31st July is 
deficit while the total rainfall from 1st January to 31st October does 
not fall below the normal by more than 35 per oent, only the reduction 
due to the first period will be allowed. Similarly, if the rainfall from 
1st January to 3l9t July i3 not considerably in deficit but the rainfall 
from 1st January to 31sfc October falls below the normal by more than 

L.R.S, 18 
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35 per cent on account of the failure of the later rains, only the reduc¬ 
tion due to failure of rains during one season will be allowed. It is 
only when the deficit persists during both the periods that both the 
concessions will be allowed. 

Mr. Chakravarthy has calculated that Mysore State can be 
divided into 3 distinct groups according to the frequency of years of 
deficit rainfall. In the first group which comprises most of the 
maidan taluks, there will be 11 ±2 deficient periods in 40 years and 
in the third group in which most of the Malnad Taluks are included, 
there will he 3 ±1 deficient periods in 40 years. The second group 
comprises of the maidan taluks in the Western Districts of Mysore, 
Ilassan, Shimoga and Chickmagalur, bordering the Malnad. The 
number of deficient periods in 40 years is calculated to be 7 ±9. 
These failures relate to the deficiency during only one of the two 
periods mentioned above. Total failure, i.e., deficiency during both the 
periods is, however, less frequent. 

Xrodiddddflocb ddfdcj a3dg 31^323 3d0?aa3drt toq. d3«JX3 au3 w 
SjdJaradj, dxd 3 J 3 a 3 A, a ed0X3O l3^3S 4 d3«JX3 S?SQ 

35* 4 o3ojj sadbxraAdd d33on3C3”33<S d333_, ddOd 33,3 rood 

dsd Krasredsbj d?s>o$ 3 dcd ..3 333 orvaod dtfrtsb dajdaAdabodjs axdSdab 
dod3B-aA AjC aSjdvSrcCadoa atf3ajX02S333ra,d. t«od3 d?tf a3d^ ao^d 
adrtb 33 srasdddJj a?s<d djspdd, « dslrd ddOd »03^X33 zt&r &a 
rtwo^dj^Adcfbods ddddtn edsxSdododjB, c,:dg 3orttf3 stfd scbddax 
d 3 dX 33 S^SdaxA udi o a^/5.?ao‘” aoa^dd^rt dn>3dd33^ d3<?xredd 
&orracb dtfrtsb dad A^ erbs~dodja 33 33^ osn a3,d ddX 3 ja das 

aadxdjddA arb^dodjj 3a5 adC3 3J3t3&d3 o d. acbdOod arfj^fdo* 3id 
3-so?aaddrt dOtfX: atbj 3_>d3Bj®d/t ddrw 3^X333^ rtv03^,aroa:di 

d £ 4 aocb 33333 ,. acSdXAdcfcods edda d?3d dxqj dtfnvb 

d<?X 33 S 4 s-sorttfdD^ dope* d 3 S>?Gad, ds?d sod dCcb eddrtvo Jodd, 
d&ja‘^od a:d g jsdco:ddrt 33 ^ arfd^dod a&s^do 4 rf,»dX33drt o?s? 
3S 4 33 <?cX3 asv» dDsajjjdddad^A ood3i3d33,rfc:3od3 adcb ^drora^s-o.d. 

djadodxs adQX3tj 33dX0 adddOcd t3<#rt<?rt erooudrtod dd^d) 3^0,3313,71 
add d33oOd ^ortvbrtwcj dt &JOSX33 sesSjs^diddt^ d3<?xjadd sesEaddart 
adocradideodcjs, addoxscd s&jO'ddrl xadxd^saA 33 a?s?cS sjcndid 
Oodojs addo idX3 3a0?a53od asdg gidX3 3a0?adddrt t>(V3S 6 tuW, 
3 js? 3333 ^ addo i dab 3ao?£Wod a^?ua‘ yidab saOpXdddrt d{tf33 A 
ata, ds'S—sdddjs ad3 33333 ,jd3d «cSridcd3d3 <tj? dS_,33rcC330 ad 
33jX3. 3330 ldcd3 3a0(£dod a3dg 31 3X3 3-s0^3l3ddrt £jQ ffl d33 303^ 

330 x 3 d J 3xrad33 J ad? saodo aaaxqjdaA i~‘vz$ 6 ^j 2 ?o&daA 

Sod3dO:3 ^jiDdX33 3p. 35* 4 o3 mtaa^Ad^d, 3d3X0 cfo>?adX3 d3?drt sfjsd 

d?5XAd33 soxuod dJsaoAdO adrdd3 A Abddjearkads, addo jdX3 

3-ao?S)3od a^?xo‘3]dX3 37>e?X33drt tia a 03d tus^ 33<#X3 d^drassa 
srodxd^axA d» ad®oxo ad3S 4 d3<?Ao3 3?. 35* 4 o3 ojs d3?o ii ie3j sdd3 
x?s , diqd, 3dddX3 3o^3 d03x0333 a ^dd?53Ad3doy. aod w 30ddX3 
addX3tjX333 d3^?X3 ad3d3d3 o a^do i5od e^ro^ao* 3iC3dA3 ^j;d 
3X33 3?, 35* 4 o 3aj5 datjjAd^d, aoadX3 Sci3 S0c5ddd3j3 4 sx ^jsdoxds 

3jd3 ead 3-333X33 3dsrt doxcddi^ c&s?adX3 tOaxddO 33533333 53 d 
AV 5 J d 3 drt Sododsi^ ac* dra^j rtesdn drtd3^ujgd? 

e’od3 i_j? dSjdvBrXsdos addXjXsdk^dss-^d. xx333ddj3od3 ddrdo 
rfysdd?53A03S 4 SooxX3d »jd3r:333 a ^d3rtJ3f33d.'dsd 4 A di cfj3?ad 

X333 a exa<dj3?A3^js^d?r3dd, addo idX3 Vao?s3dod a3dj 3 idxe sxo? 
adddAd eddX30 di«?X3 adx3dd3 e dr3ddX33 3 ?. 35 & 4 oS dtax^Ad^d, 
SoddX33d3 a aod3 dAQXrod djdraredg sad33rodd?S3. adds idcsb 
arso?ddod 3idX3 3xo?Xdddrt aA3S 4 d3«#X30X333 3d 3f, 



35 * 4 o 3 ddJ u djscdodd^d Soddsbaai ad( djdssradg did^ Sddidna 

d(Sj. c033d)dddd./jod:> dsjrdg dadi edOrW d^A tuodf adddsg tfjiQi 
add^d aod{ so ecasoda d^dcawdfdi. msni: adds ido3i 
edj9/uo‘ 3ido3: 3dO*oad:3rt arts5* aadcto tfjsddc&i d(53 35* 4 <=3 Sadi 
adartd3 0 adae idcOi 3aO£sMod, aao* 3idd: sao^ddddrt dreSj d(. 35^ 
d3aoo:d djscdoaa^d djsdortcd eddrt djsad^-crtOid OdrocDisadds^ dras, 
djjdoardd)^. ®=5j oesc&g, adds idc32 3-os?ddod &3d§ 3irfaS:> ysO{ 
fldddrt didcw djjddcd» usvdju^rt sjgdd^ &®dodg U(«a djdc&i 
SJb aSjjjrtdid sadadsd aaaa idoa saopMod ota^oo* 3idd3 saecsDd 
dart ad ajdc& &ji adeOia d;Sa 354^030.0 difo^d^d, aoda edOcag 
djdofcj aw^Bo^rtidicJOod Sooaaftag sadsSradxSdrt^ droSjd; a-oort so 
oartjsSdJ. aad2 eddrtv'gdija aotfoaartd dji^dd anSjdf a doas ocdra 
oMSrts»dja a dd djsaodrt2d)d2. 

ScdS^ ddrrt? a:d2 s^aad edOcWg esad^ooi dsjrrWJ dd^ 
do u->odc8.0{ adS 4 S2rt2E9ddA d2gdJ833 dosra^JddJ A d.d^dtirt d:«/»03 rdos® 
rtvdrt dirtQduaoidodi *,{ dSjdSroJsddi eoDT>B3d33Q0J3a,d. djsdodoci 
rtso&dg digaad sag.osirt - -^ dd3 u . eg 40 ddrrtV edddag oddd.dj^ 
oKsd ddrrtv stes^afcj 11^2 (dddrad^ddrt n add 9 Ood 13O aorf dt 

dod.oJiJ adda63d3). dxoaddJ rtioddg dxJaaaa sagjJSirt* oaevddrt 

s{0d. a djd(Sdg 40 SdFrtv edooag 3 ±i ddrrteg eaad^cojsnoi 
s,d. doddaa rtioddg dogd-fflOi, arasa, Sddjsr^ a:;to, U8 4 d:>rt*fi03 ad ro 
rtv diddddi ddsc^dgcaa d^ddd sdgjssjrtvj d(0d. eg 40 ddrrwg 
7 ±2 Sa^ns'g addd^jCCJBrtajS^cS. &{rt edad^asrartOidjcfc do?d d^Vd 
dOdi edortv* dg* aod 2 edOcag dsSj ; addj eddrtvgdiJB dflAroonrt 
eaad^atortSJd darrts» dod^dJi sodi. ’ 
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APPENDIX II. 

List of Persons who have replied the Questionnaire. 

A. MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

1. Sri Bagamane Deva Gowda, Coffee Planter, Chikmagalur. 

2. Sri Rama Sharnia, Basavani P.O., Thirthahalli Taluk. 

3. Sri C. T. Hanumanthiah, Sarvadhikari, Kodihalli Mutt, 

Hiriyur Taluk. 

4. Sri G. A. Thimmappa Gowda, b.a., ll.h., Advocate, Hassan. 

B. MEMBERS OF THE MYSORE LEGISLATURE 
AND CONSTITIUENT ASSEMBLY. 

Legislative Council Members. 

1. Sri T. Hanumiah, Doddasiddavvanalialli, Chitaldurg Taluk. 

2. Sri S. Krishnaswami Rao, Mysore. 

Constituent Assembly Members. 

3. Sri B. N. Boranna Gowda, Belur. 

4. Sri H. Siddaveerappa, Davangere. 

5. Sri K. Sampangiramiah, Chikballapur. 

Representative Assembly Members. 

6. Sri Bhima Rao Chavan, Bhadravathi. 

7. Sri S. Annappa Setty, Chikmagalur and Patel Linge Gowda. 

8. Sri Patel Shivappa, Shivani, Tarikere Taluk. 

9. Sri V. Karibasappa, Sira. 

10. Sri R. Rangappa Reddy, Koppa, Anekal Taluk. 

11. Sri C. D. Lingappa Gowda, Mudigere Taluk. 

12. Sri Jade Krishna Rao, Davangere. 

13. Sri Gowda Mahadevappa, Honnali Taluk. 

14. Sri N. G. Narasimha Gowda, Nuggehalli, Chennarayapatna 

Taluk. 

15. Sri Jatra Naik, Hiriyur Taluk. 

16. Sri S. Kariappa, Kankanhalli. 

17. Sri A. K. Thippiah. Chitaldurg Taluk. 

18. Sri S. C. Malliah, Somanahalli, Maddur Taluk. 

19. Sri H. P. Mahadevappa, Honnur, Yelandur Taluk. 

20. Sri N. G. Rudrappa, Nidige, Shimoga Taluk. 

21. Sri K. Ranganna, Guligenahalii, Sira P.O. 

22. Sm. B. L. Annapoornamma, Basettipet, Bangalore City. 

23. Sri B. Narayana Reddy, Mallasandra, Kasaba Hobli, Bage- 

palli Taluk. 

24. Sri Suryanarayana Joshi, Gulur, Bagepalli Taluk. 

25. Sri Ere Gowda, Kyathanahalli, French-Rocks Taluk. 

26. Sri R. Devarakondappa, Anekal. 
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87. Sri S. B. Nanjappa, Tiptur Taluk. 

28. Sri B. G. Chikkasiddappa, Bowringpet Town. 

29. Janab Khazi Syed Yusuf Sahib, Kudamalakunta, Dodda- 

kurugod P.O., Goribidanur Taluk. 

30. Sri K. Ramanna, Kadavinakote, Holenarasipur Taluk. 

31. Rajasevaprasakta Sri M- Ramaswamy, Chamaraia Road, 

Mysore. 

32. Sri K. V. Narayana Reddy, Ramasagar, Bethmangala Post. 

33. Sri S. Nanjiah Setty, Madhugiri. 

Ex-members of Representative Assembly and Legislative Council. 

34. Sri V. K. Nanjundiah, Gundiupet. 

35. Sri B. Krishna Bhatta, Bettagere, Chikmagalur District. 

C. RETIRED GOVERNMENT OFFICERS. 

1. Rajakaryapravina Sri P. G. D’Souza, Retired Member of 

Council. 

2. Sri V. R. Thyagaraja Iyer, Retired Excise Commissioner. 

3. Moin-ul- V ixarath Janab A. K. Syed Taj Peeran, Retired 

Revenue Commissioner. 

4. Rajasevasakta Sri M. G. Rangiah, Retired Chief Engineer. 

5. Rajasevasakta Sri A. K. Yegnanarayana Iyer, Retired 

Director of Agriculture. 

6. Mothamad-ul-Midlc Janab A. A. Khan, Retired Inspector- 

General of Police. 

7. Sri C. E. Noronha, Retired Development Secretary to 

Government. 

8. Sri C. Rajagopal, Retired Assistant Superintendent of Land 

Records. 

9. Sri P. N. Krishnaswamy, Retired Assistant Superintendent 

of Land Records. 

10. Sri K. Ananthapadmanabhiah, Retired Senior Assistant 

Commissioner. 

11. Sri B. Venkatakrishnappa, Retired Assistant Commissioner. 

12. Sri V. Dwarakanath, Retired Assistant Commissioner. 

13. Sri H. K. Hanumantha Rao, Retired Assistant Commissioner. 

14. Sri T. L. Kantham, Retired Assistant Commissioner. 

15. Rao Bahadur Sri K. Gundu Rao, Retired Civil Judge of 

Secunderabad. 

16. Sri M. K. Narasimhiah, Retired Deputy Engineer. 

17. Sri N. Rama Iyer, Retired Civil Surgeon. 

18. Sri R. Rama Rao, Retired Sub-Inspector of Police. 

19. Sri M. Byrappa, Retired Clerk of Middle School. 

20. Sri B. K. Rama Rao, Retired Police Inspector. 

21. Rajasevasakta Sri S Hiriyanniah, Retired Revenue Com¬ 

missioner. 

D. GOVERNMENT OFFICERS. 

1. Sri N. Madhava Rao, Commissioner of Income-tax. 

2. Sri G. N. Nagaraja Rao, Private Secretary to His Highness. 

3. Sri M. Ramaswamiah, Deputy Commissioner of Income-tax, 

Bangalore Division. 
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4. Sri L. Muniswamy, Deputy Commissioner, Hassan District. 

5. Sri M. C. Sampath Iyengar, Superintending Engineer, 

Mahatma Gandhi Hydro-Electric Works, Jog Falls. 

6. Sri K Subba Rao, Superintending Engineer, Sbimoga Circle. 

7. Sri K. S. Gangadhara, Superintending Engineer. 

8. Sri V. Balakrishna Naidu, Executive Engineer. 

9- Sri K. Gopalraj Urs, Senior Assistant Commissioner. 

10. Sri N. S. Govinda Rao, Assistant Director, Hydraulic 

Research Station. 

11. Sri M. Chinna Reddy, Assistant Commissioner. 

12. Sri K. S. Mallegowda, Assistant Commissioner. 

13. Sri S. R. Ponnaiya, Assistant Commissioner. 

14. Sri N. I). Venkata Subbiah, Assistant Commissioner. 

15. Janab S Obedulla, Assistant Commissioner. 

16. Sri II. L. Nage Gowda, Assistant Commissioner. 

17. Sri B. C. Cliannaraj Urs, Assistant Commissioner. 

18. Sri M. V. Seshadri, Assistant Commissioner. 

19. Sri Samuel Appaji, Assistant Commissioner. 

20. Sri K. K. Appiah, Amildar. 

21. Sri S. Ananda Rao, Amildar. 

22. Sri H. Halappa, Amildar. 

23. Sri B. Kallappa, Amildar. 

24. Sri A. Ganesh, Amildar. 

25. Sri M. R. Narasinga Rao, Amildar. 

26. Sri C. V. Krishnaswamy, Amildar. 

27. Sri K. Madiah, Amildar. 

28. Sri M. S. Narayanaswamy, District Survey Offioer. 

29. Sri C. P. Narayanaswamy, Amildar. 

30. Janab Mir Mohammad, Amildar. 

31. Sri K. Sidde Gowda, Amildar. 

32. Sri S. N. Pallegar, Amildar. 

33. Sri S- D. Sundaram, Amildar. 

34. Sri K. N. Ramamurthy, Income-tax Officer. 

35. Sri D. Krishna Iyengar, Sub-Registrar. 

36. Sri S. Ranga Iyengar, Taluk Sheristedar, Nagamangala. 

37. Sri B. R. Srinivasamurtliy, Taluk Sheristedar, Gundlupet. 

38. Sri M. Chennabasaviah, Teacher, Municipal High School, 

Chellakere. 


E. ECONOMISTS. 

1. Dr. M. H. Gopal, m.a., p1u>., Assistant Professor of Econo¬ 

mics, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

2. Sri A. P. Sreenivasamurthy, m.a.. Lecturer in Economics, 

First Grade College, Mysore. 

3. Sri G. N. Krishnamurthy, m.a.. Lecturer in Economics, 

First Grade College, Mysore. 

4. Sri G. Ramakrishna Reddy, m.a.. Lecturer in Economics, 

Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

F. ASSOCIATIONS. 

1. Indian Planters’ Association, Chikmagalur P.O. 

2. Mysore Planters’ Association, Santhavcri P.O. 

3, 1 The Malnad Agriculturists’ Association, Thirthahalli.,. 
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5. Raiyta Sangha, ChitaMrug. 

6. The Mysore State Village Officers’ Association, Bangalore. 

7. Village Officers’ Association, Harihar. 

8. The Taluk Committee of the Mysore Agriculture and Experi¬ 

mental Union, Ramnagar. 

9 . Students’ Association, Halgur. 

G. BAR ASSOCIATIONS. 

1. The Bar Association, Mysore. 

H. INAMDARS’ ASSOCIATION. 

1. Inamdars’ Association, Balepet, Bangalore City. 

I. SOCIALIST PARTY. 

1. Socialist Party of Karnatak, Subedar Chatram Road, Ban¬ 
galore City. 

J. CONGRESS COMMITTEES. 

1. District Congress Committee, Bangalore City. 

2. Taluk Congress Committee, Madhugiri. 

3. Taluk Congress Committee, Sorab. 

4. Taluk Congress Committee, Bagepalli. 

5. Taluk Congress Committee, Tarikerc. 

6. Taluk Congress Committee, Holalkere. 

7. Taluk Congress Committee, Kyatsandra. 

8. Village Congress Committee, Inam Venkatapura, Pavagada 

Taluk. 

9. Village Congress Committee, Obalapura P.O.. Challakere 

Taluk. 

K. MEMBERS OF LOCAL BODIES. 

1. Sri B. Hutche Gowda, President, Tumkur District Board. 

2. Sri Malareddy, District Board Member, Tumkur District. 

3. Sri P. Giriappa, District Board Member, Shimoga District. 

4. Sri P. Rama Rao, District Board Member, Tumkur District. 

5. Sri C. P. Hanumanthiah, District Board Member, Tumkur 

District. 

6. Sri V. S. Rama Setty, District Board Member, Kolar District. 

7. Sri B. R. Sivarama Ithal, District Board Member, Shimoga 

District. 

8. Sri B. Gopalachari, District Board Member, Shimoga District. 

9. Sri D. Mukappa, District Board Member, Shimoga District. 

10. Sri H. V. Ramiah, District Board Member, Shimoga District. 

11. Sri A. Subbaraya Setty, District Board Member, Kolar 

District. 

12. Sri Appajappa, District Board Member. Kolar District. 

13. Janab M. Inayeth, District Board Member, Kolar District. 

14. Sri H. A. Mari Gowda, District Board Member, Mandya 

District. 

15. Sri B. Doddiah, District Board Member, Mysore District 
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16. Sri N. Basavaraju, District Board Member, Mysore District. 

17. Sri Patel Sidde Gowda, District Board Member, Mysore 

District. 

18. Sri Durga Prasad, District Board Member, Bangalore 

District. 

19. Sri B. G. Hanuma Reddy, District Board Member, Bangalore 

District. 

20. Sri Siddappa, District Board Member, Chitaldrug District. 

21. Sri K. R. Krishna Rao, District Board Member, Hassan 

District. 

22. Sri D. C. Rudrappa, District Board Member, Chitaldrug 

District. 

23. The President, Town Municipal Council, Gundlupet. 

24. The President, Town Municipal Council, Ajjampur. 

25. The President, Town Municipal Council, French-Rocks. 

26. The President, Minor Municipal Council, Talkad. 

27. The President, Town Municipal Council, Birur. 

28. The President, Town Municipal Council, Nagamangala. 

29. Sri Y. S. Narayana Rao, Municipal Councillor, Mulbagal. 

30. Sri D. Basavalingappa, Municipal Councillor, Sagar. 

31- Sri Chandrasekharappa, Municipal Councillor, Chitaldrug. 

Chairmen of Village Panchayets. 

32. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Hunkunda, Bowringpet 

Taluk. 

33. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Kamasamudram, Bowring¬ 

pet Taiuk. 

34. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Marandahalli, Mulbagal 

Taluk. 

35. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Mittemari Bagepalli 

Taluk. 

36. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Vemagal, Kolar Taluk. 

37. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Doddahasala, Kolar Taluk. 

38. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Champalli, Srinivasapur 

Taluk. 

39. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Thondebhavi, Goribidanur 

Taluk. 

40. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Malenahalli, Shikarpur 

Taluk. 

41. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Kuppagadde, Sorab Taluk. 

42. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Siriyur, Bhadravathi 

Taluk. 

43. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Konandur, Thirthahalli 

Taluk. 

44. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Megarvalli, Thirthahalli 

Taluk. , . 

45. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Daginakatte, Chennagin 

Taluk. ' . .. , 

46. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Diddige, Bihchodu, 

Chitaldrug District. 

47. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Kodigenahalli, Madhugiri 

Taluk. , 

48. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Byalya, Madhugiri Taluk. 

49. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Kallambella, Sira Taluk, 
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50. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Sampige, Turuvekere 

Taluk. 

51. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Barake, Koratagere Taluk. 

52. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Soolanaikanahalli, Pava- 

gada Taluk. 

53. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Arasikere, Pavagada 

Taluk. 

54. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Kibbanahalli, Tiptur 

Taluk. 

55. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Vobalapura, Challakere 

Taluk. 

56. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Mathodu, Hosadurga 

Taluk. 

57. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Nagasamudra, Molkalmur 

Taluk. 

58. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Muddapura, Chitaldrug 

Taluk. 

59. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Chikahejjaji, Dodballapur 

Taluk. 

60. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Harischandra, Ramanagar 

Taluk. 

61. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Kengeri, Bangalore Taluk. 

62. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Venkatapura, Vadigena- 

halli. 

63. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Somanahalli, Bangalore 

South Taluk. 

64. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Seelanere, Krishnarajpet 

Taluk. 

65. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Amriti, French-Rocks 

Taluk. 

66. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Vathalu, T.-Narasipur 

Taluk. 

67. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Kothaiawadi, Chamaraja- 

nagar Taluk. 

68. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Uavala, Mysore Taluk. 

69. Sri K. Subba Reddy, District Board Member, Kolar District. 

L. INAMDARS. 

1. Sri S. Subbaramiah, Sadali P.O. via Chikballapur. 

2. Sri Yeri Satyanarayana Rao, Jodi Doddahalli, Kaiwara Hobli, 

Chintamani Taluk 

3. Sri K. S. Narasimhiah, Subbarayanapet, Chikballapur. 

4. Sri Subba Rao, Chiklihalli, Chikballapur Taluk. 

5. Sri Chokkanna Iyengar, Magadi. 

6. Sri S. Sam a Sastry, Madhugiri. 

7. Sri H. S. Krishnaswamy, Chitralmlli, Hole-Narsipur Taluk. 

8. Sri H. S. Seetharamaiah, Hatta, Bhadravathi Taluk. 

9. Sri A. Sarvabhatta, Giddenahalli, Anekal Taluk. 

10. Sri B. S. Venkatacharya, b.sc., Alkere, Mandya Taluk. 

11. Sri V. K. Sreenivasan, m.a., Inamdar, Mysore. 

12. Sri T. Krishna Sastry, Kodihalli, Tarikere Taluk. 

13. Sri K. Narasimhiah, Raghavanahalli, Hoskote Taluk. 

14. Sri H. V. Subramanyam, Holebasavanahalli, Arakalgud 

Taluk. 
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15. Sri Sivaramaiah, Raghavanahalli, Hoskote Taluk. 

16. Sri K. R. Nagaraja, 48, V Main Road, Chamarajpet, 

Bangalore 2. 

17. Sri S. Purniah, Sivanagiri, Devanalialli Taluk. 

18. Sri A. Gopala Rao, Gaddiknppe, Devanahalli Taluk. 

19. Sri A. Ramacharya, Yeduralahalli, Chikballapur Taluk. 

20. Sri M. Subba Rao, Jodi Somanahalli, Chikballapur Taluk. 

21. Sri D. S. Venkatabalaji Rao, Dewan’s Agrahar, Mysore. 

22. Sri A. Subbiah and three others, No. 3, Veeranna’s Garden, 

A Street, Cleveland Town, Bangalore. 

23. Sri Mathada Venkataramaniali and Sri M. Narasinga Rao, 

Bachahalli, Chikballapur Taluk. 

M. VILLAGE OFFICERS. 

1. Sri B. N. Sreekantiah, Shanbhogue, Basra), Mandya Taluk. 

2. Sri Patel Halappa, Kariganur, Chennagiri Taluk. 

3. Sri B. V. Ivhande Rao, Shanbhogue, Belagatta, Chitaldrug 

Taluk. 

4. Sri Patel Manila Gowda, Ivallambella, Sira Taluk. 

5. Sri H. Ramarangappa, Shanbhogue, Holakere Devarapura, 

Ilolalkere Taluk, 

6. Sri H. N. Lakshminaranappa, Shanbhogue, Harohalli, Ban¬ 

galore North Taluk. 

7. Sri K. Narasinga Rao, Shanbhogue, Keragodu, Mandya 

Taluk. 

8. Sri B. Suryanarayana Rao. Shanbhogue. Bagepalli Taluk. 

9. Sri B. M. Thippeswamy, Naikanahatti, Chellakcre Taluk. 

10. Sri Nadig Bhavani llao. Old Town, Bhadravathi. 

11. Patel Hanmne Gowda, Maralenahnlli, Dodballapur Taluk. 

12. Sri I). S. N. Balakrishniah, Shanbhogue, Sadali, Sidlaghatta 

Taluk. 

13. Sri Patel Ivaribasappa, Sugatur, Harihar Taluk. 

14. Sri T. Krishnamurlhy Rao, Shanbhogue, Gangenahalli- 

15. Sri Subbarayappa, Slianbhoguc, Kallakere. Bangalore South 

Taluk. 

16. Sri Patel G. Malliah, Hemdal, Hirivur Taluk. 

17. Sri Mokhtesar Patel Dyavappa Gowda, Goribedu Post, 

Mudigcre Taluk. 

18. Sri T. Krishnamurthi Rao, Shanbhogue, Gantiganahalli, 

Dodballapur Taluk. 

19- Sri S. Nanjundia, Shanbhogue, Matliodu, Hosadurga Taluk. 

20. Sri N. Ananthiah, Shanbhogue, Baguru, Hosadurga Taluk. 

21. Sri H. S. Nanjundiali, Shanbhogue. Heggere, Hosadurga 

Taluk. 

22. V. Madhava Rao, Patasala Street, Nanjangud. 

23. Sri B. Krishna Iyengar, Shanbhogue, Bindiganavale, Naga- 

niangala Taluk. 

24. Sri S. Krishnamurthy, Shanbhogue, Kagikodamoggi, Bhadra¬ 

vathi P.O. 

25. Sri Chinde Gowda, Patel, Chinya, Nagamangala Taluk, 

20. Sri Patel Puttalingappa, Dugahatti, Yelandur Taluk. 

27. Sri Hulikunt.e Raya, Shanbhogue, Hirikere Halli, Molakal- 

rnuru Taluk. 

28. Sri Namavalli Gowda, Patel, Nambihalli, Srinivasapur Taluk. 
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29. Sri Shanbhogue Bheemanna, Chiranahalli, Sira Taluk. 

30. Sri Patel Sambu Gowda, Chikkayarahalli, French-Rocks 

Taluk. 

31. Sri Patel Lingappa, Soratur, Honnali Taluk. 

32. Sri J. R. Aswathanarayana Rao, Shanbhogue, Hiriyur. 

33. Sri Y. V. Suryanarayana, Yagati P.O., via (Kadur). 

34. Sri D. Sonne Gowda, Patel Sugatur, Kolar Taluk. 

35. Sri S, Venkatasubba Rao, Shanbhogue, Siddeswaranadurga, 
^ Chellakere Taluk. 

36. Sri H. D. Venkatanaraniah, Shanbhogue, Harihalli, K. 

Iloskote P.O. 

37. Sri L. P. Krishnappa, Patel, Lakkavalli, Tarikere Taluk. 

N. RAIYATS AND OTHERS. 

1 . Rajasevasakia Sri S. Venkateshiah, Hassan. 

2. Sri N. Shama Nadig, Nyamati, Honnali Taluk. 

3. Sri T. L. Narayana Rao, Advocate, Tarikere. 

4. Sri A. Kottur Basappa, Shiralakoppa, Sagar. 

5. Sri G. Parthasarathy Iyengar, Advocate, Hassan. 

6. Sri Ilaranahalli Ramaswamy, Advocate, Hassan. 

7. Sri B. Narayanappa, Belagumba, Magadi Taluk. 

8. Sri M. G. Narayana Sastri, Pleader, Madhugiri. 

9. Sri D. S. R. Rao, B.E., a.m.i.e., Wilson Garden, Bangalore. 

10. Sri K. Seetharamiah and Sri K. N. Wodiyar, Hiriyur Town. 

11. Sri Devudu Narasimha Sastry, No. 5, Shankar Mutt Road, 

Bangalore City. 

12. Sri D. V. Rama Rao, Seshadripuram, Bangalore City. 

13. Sri A. R. Venkatachari, Amritur. 

14. Sri M. Sundara Ran, Hemmanahalli, Mysore P.O. 

15. Sri B. T. Narayana Rao, Tumkur. 

16. Sri S. J. Aranha, Banakal P.O., Cliikmagalur District. 

17. Sri Lakkanna, Ramasagara. Turuvekere Taluk. 

18. Sri M. C. Ramanathan, Adivala Farm, Hiriyur. 

19. Sri T. IC. Venkatachala, b.a., Talkad, T.-Narasipur Taluk. 

20. Sm. B. D. Savitramma, Porterpet, Cliikmagalur. 

21. Sri K. Muniswamiah, Jodi Devarayasamudra, Kolar District. 

22. Sri H. S. Rarnanna, Homma, Chamarajanagar Taluk. 

23. Sri K. V. Krishnaswamy, Kunigal. 

24. Sri K. Thirumala Rao, Bangalore City. 

25. Sri B. Balakrishna Rao, Sagar. 

26. Sri B. N. Gundappa, Sreerampura, Ilosadurga Taluk. 

27. Sri D. Seshappa, Thallap, Chellakere Taluk. 

28. Sri M. Viswanatha Iyer, Devarayasamudra, Kolar District. 

29. Sri II. Puttaswamy, Kodagahalli, T.-Narasipur Taluk. 

30. Sri C. S. G. K., Huliyar Post. 

31. Sri Venkataramane Gowda, Manuganahalli, Hunsur Taluk. 

32. Sri N. Subramanyam, Nanjangud. 

33. Sri S. K. Sesha Iyengar, Somahalli, Gundlupet Taluk. 

34. Sri Chandrasekhariah, Kunigal. 

35. Sri T. Narasimha Iyengar, Thondavadi, Gundlupet Taluk. 

36. Sri G. B. Seetha Setty, Gundlupet. 

37. Sri Shivaramappa, Somahalli, Gundlupet Taluk. 

38. Sri II. N. Raghavendra Rao, Hunsur. 

39. Sri M, Narasimhamurthy Rao, Maddur, 
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40. Sri Jogi Gowda, Koppa, Maddur Taluk. 

41. Sri K. T. Ramaswamy, Mandya. 

42. Sri P. Shivalingiah, Maddur Town. 

43. Sri H. Madegowda, B. Hosur, Mandya Taluk. 

44. Sri S. T. Sanna Ningappa, Hosadurga. 

45. Sri B. V. Nagesa Setty, Hosadurga. 

46. Sri H. Seshappa, Bagur P.O., Hosadurga Taluk. 

47. Sri C. Basappa, Bommagondanakere, Molakalmuru Taluk. 

48. Sri C. R. P. Rudrappa, Kanchipura, Hosadurga Taluk. 

49. Sri B. Venkatagiriappa, Belagur, Hosadurga Taluk. 

50. Sri B. N. Venkatakrishniah, Bagur, Hosadurga Taluk. 

51. Sri P. G. Krishnainurthy Rao, Matthodu, Hosadurga Taluk. 

52. Sri C. S. Venkatananjiah, Annapura, Davangere Taluk. 

53. Sri N. Narayana Rao, Bagur, Hosdurga Taluk. 

54. Sri B. S. K. P. Channabasappa, Bilichodu, Jagalur Taluk. 

55. Sri P. Marulusiddappa, Kanchipura, Hosadurga Taluk. 

56. Sri Srinivasa Rao, Davangere Taluk. 

57. Sri C. Gundappa, Junjaragunte, Challakere Taluk. 

58. Sri Gowdara Sivappa, Kallanahalli, Davangere Taluk, 

59. Sri M. Hanumanthappa, Bagur, Hosadurga Taluk. 

60. Sri K. N. Ramachandra Rao, Kundur P.O. via Harihar. 

61. Sri C. Sadasiva Mudaliar, Krishnatnbliudi, Hiriyur Taluk. 

62. Sri Gowdara Veerabhadrappa, Nagasamudra, Molakalmuru 

Taluk. 

63. Sri H. K. Channarayappa, Honnur, Davangere Taluk. 

64. Sri C. Nanjundaswamy, (address not given). 

65. Sri Masti Gowda, Mangalavarpet, Channapatna Taluk. 

66. Sri D. Ramiah, Machanahalli, Nelamangala Taluk. 

67. Sri S. N. Muddubusaviah, Sugganahalli, Ramanagaram 

Taluk. 

68. Sri K. Narayana Setty, Magadi Town. 

69. S. Nagaraja Rao, Devanhalli. 

70. Sri M. Ramaswamy Reddy, Rangaswamy Temple Street, 

Bangalore City. 

71. Sri C. N. Venkataehaliah, Gondihalli, Chikballapur. 

72. Sri V. M. Ramiah, Student, Venkatapura, Vadigenahalli. 

73. Sri L. Ramachandra Rao, Magadi. 

74. Sri K. Shama Rao and Sri B. M. Bhadre Gowda, Agrahar, 

Chikmagalur. 

75. Sri Manimakki Sidde Gowda, Aldur Post, Chikmagalur 

Taluk. 

76. Sri M. K. Doddappa Gowda, Mudigere Post, Chikmagalur 

District. 

77. Sri S. R. Chandriah, Sunkasale, Hirebyle Post, Chikmagalur 

District. 

78. Sri A. Basave Gowda, Siravase, Chikmagalur Taluk. 

79. Sri J. Puttaswamy Gowda, Joladalu P.O., Chikmagalur 

District. 

80. Sri Manimakki Sivegowda and Sri Siralur Manchegowda, 

Chikmagalur Taluk. 

81. Sri Himbaravalli Ganesha Rao, Sringeri Post. 

82. Sri Hanakodu Gopoliah, Masige, Sringeri Sub-Taluk. 

83. Sri B. C. Krishne Gowda, Kalasa P.O., Mudigere Taluk. 

84. Sri K. Ramanna Heggade, Kallahalli, Sringeri Sub-Taluk, 
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85. Sri H. Dyave Gowda, Harenahalli, Chikmagaliir Taluk. 

86. Sri E. R. Krishnamurthv, Tarikere Town. 

87. Sri B. Junje Gowda, Belagodu, Mudigere Taluk. 

88. Dr. E. Pushpam, Landholder, Sangameswarapet P.O., Chik- 

magalur Taluk. 

89. Sri K. Marulappa, Ellambelase, Kadur Taluk. 

90. Sri B. S. Shankare Gowda and Sri B. D. Padmakshiah, 

Joladalu P.O., Mudigere Taluk. 

91. Sri Mallikarjunappa Gowda, Yennekoppa, Sorab Taluk. 

92. Sri N. S. Girimaji, Durgigudi Extension, Rhimoga. 

93. Sri K. H. Mariappa, Kuppagadde, Sorab Taluk. 

94. Sri Sivarudrappa Gowda, Negavadi, Sorab Taluk. 

95. Sri D. R. Venkategowda, Devangi P.O., Tirthahalli Taluk. 

96. Sri K. Venkatagiri Rao, Landholder, Sagar, 

97. Sri Mavinakuli Channakeshava Bhatta and Sri A. A. Nara- 

yana Iyengar, Sagar. 

98. Sri S. R. Nagappa Settv, Shimoga Town. 

99. Sri Jayadevappa Siddabasappa, Siralkoppa, Shimoga District. 

100. Sri Nadig Sreenivasa Rao. Hole-IIounur. Bhadravathi Taluk. 

101. Sri S. Hariappa Gowda, Landholder, Seek Malur P.O., 

Tirthahalli Taluk. 

102. Sri S. Balamukunda Jois, Tirthahalli. 

103. Sri Gowda Puttappa and Sri Gowda Channappa, Chiradoli, 

Channagiri Taluk. 

104. Sri II. K. Sannalingappa, Hanagavadi, Ilonnali Taluk. 

105. Sri Vaidyaraja Gopala Bhatta and Sri Krishnaswamy, 

Megervalli, Tirthahalli. 

106. Sri Subbaraya Jois, Sngade, Sorab Taluk 

107. Sri Y. N. Rudrappa Settv. Yeliyur Post, Kunigal Taluk. 

108. Sri S. Bachi Reddy, Pathanelavanki, Srinivaspur Taluk. 

109. Sri S. V. Rame Gowda, Santhehalli, Malur. 

110. The Village Panchayet Chairman, Tadigol, Srinivaspur 

Taluk. 

111. Sri M. Muniswamv, Malayali Line Block, Kolar Gold Fields. 

112. Sri Jollu Narasimha Bhatta, Obalapura. Kyalnur Post. 

113. Sri Chikka Ramegowda, Scttahalli, Vemgal Ilobli, Kolar 

Taluk. 

114. Sri M. Venkobacharva, Gudibanda, Kolar District. 

115. Sri G. Ramappa, Gowripalli. Srinivaspur Taluk. 

116. Sri Sadali Pagadalava, Sadali. 

117. Sri S. Kaleswara Sharma, Kolathur, Srinivaspur Taluk. 

118. Sri B. K. Ramiah, Srinivaspur. 

119. Vidyabhushana Sri M. V. Rudriah, Malur. 

120. Sri Z. K. Sreenivasachar, .... 

121. Sri A. N. Rangaswamy, Amritur, Kunigal Taluk. 

122. Sri K. M. Sivalingiah, Mangali Gowdara Hundi. Saragur 

P.O., Heggaddevankote Taluk. 

123. Sri P. S. Atchutha Rao., Thammanahalli. Pavagada, 

124. Sri B. Narasimhaiva, Kallambella P.O., Sira Taluk. 

125. Sri H. V. Veera Naika, Dandikere, Sira Taluk, 

126. Sri S. K. Shivappa Gowda, Jayachamarajapura, Chiknaikan- 

halli Taluk. 

127. Sri B. R. Satyanaravana Rao, Bugudur Village, Pavagada 

Taluk, 
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128. Sri J. N. Puttanna, Bukkapatna, Sira Taluk. 

129. Sri II. V. Venkatasubbiah, Kibbanakalli, Tiptur Taluk. 

130. Sri G. K. Voddagalappa, Ganganaghatta, Tiptur Taluk. 

131. Sri G. Suryanarayanappa, Amanikere, Turuvekere Taluk. 

132. Sri K. G. Putte Gowda, Kattebelaguli, Hole-Narsipur Taluk. 

133. Sri H. Suryanarayana Rao, Hole-Narsipur. 

134. Sri Doddiah, Hole-Narsipur. 

135. Sri H. Ramaswami Iyengar, K.G. Ponnathpura, Alur Taluk. 

136. Janab Akbar Sheriff, Hassan. 

137. Sri A. S. Mukundiah, Javagal, Arsikere Taluk. 

138. Sri T. M. Mallappa, Thimmanahalli, Arsikere Taluk. 

139. Sri K. V. Nanjappa, Kondajjikoppal, Hassan Taluk. 

140. Sri P. Mallegowda, Mugur, Sira Taluk. 
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APPENDIX III. 

LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN BOMBAY. 

(Note furnished by the Bombay Government.) 

1. Principles of Settlement. —The underlying principles of Settle¬ 
ment of Land Revenue were brought to the statute book for the first 
time in 1939 by the Congress Ministry by the Bombay Land Revenue 
Amendment Act XX (1939). The amendment crystallized the various 
considerations which guided the Settlement Officers for a period of 
nearly 100 years. It provides for the principles of assessment, 
methods of valuation, the pitch of assessment, the periods of revi¬ 
sion, linking of prices with specified produce, etc. The rental value 
has been made the basis for working out the assessment. Its main 
features are as follows :— 

(1) The maximum limit of assessment is fixed at 35 per cent of 
the rental value of lands ; 

(2) Enhancement of assessment is limited to 60 per cent as 
maximum ; 

(3) Reduction or increase in assessment by granting rebate or 
placing a surcharge on the assessment is to be made with reference to 
prices of specified agricultural produce ; 

(4) Provision has been made for exemption from assessment 
for water charges ; 

(5) Factors for determining assessment have been clearly stated ; 

(6) Settlement reports are to be placed on the tables of Legis¬ 
lature for information of M.L.As. and M.L.Ca. 

(7) Provision has been made for reference to the B.R. Tribunal. 
They are embodied in Chapter VIII-A of the B.L.R. Code and Chapter 
III-A of the L.R. Rules, 1921. 

2. Whether any agricultural income-tax is levied and if so, at 
what rates. —No agricultural inoome-tax has thus far been levied in 
the Province of Bombay. 

3. The relief , if any, given to uneconomic holdings and the action 
taken for preventing fragmentation of holdings and promoting consolida¬ 
tion. —The Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation 
of Holdings Act, 1947, is brought into force in the whole Province, 
Standard areas have been fixed for a few areas and are being fixed 
for the rest of the areas in the Province. It is thus proposed to 
prevent future fragmentation from now onwards. As regards the 
subsisting fragmentation, the scheme of consolidation is proposed 
to be extended to the whole Province within a period of about ten 
years. There is no special relief given to or penalty imposed on 
uneconomic holdings as regards payment of assessment. 

4. The rules relating to the grant of remission of land revenue. — 
According to the joint report of 1847, all abatement of the established 
revenue was regarded as exceptional to the ordinary management of 
surveyed districts and was not to be granted unless for special and 
urgent considerations. This diotum of 1947 held good for nearly 60 
years during which remissions of land revenue were regarded as 
“ exceptional" and only granted in certain specific circumstances. 

19 * 
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The inelasticity of the land revenue system was felt and Government 
passed orders in 1907 regarding suspensions and remissions of land 
revenue. The grant of remission depends on the character of the 
three seasons following that in which the assessment has been sus¬ 
pended. Accordingly, remissions of suspended assessment in excess of 
one year’s revenue in Gujarat and the Konkan and of two years’ 
revenue in the Deccan, and in all cases, where more than 3 years old, 
are ordinarily remitted by the Collector, in certain proportions pres¬ 
cribed under A.O. XXXIII of the L.R. Rules. Greater element of 
elasticity in the system has been introduced by Act XX of 1939 by 
linking the assessment with prices of specified agricultural produce. 

5. Tenancy Legislation .—Before the passing of the Bombay 
Tenancy Act, 1939, the relations between tenants and landlords were 
governed by the provisions of sections 83 and 84 of the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code generally. These provisions did not ensure equal 
status for contract or agreement to the parties, i.e., tenants in general 
oould not acquire permanent tenancy right, although often they 
continued to cultivate lands for generations. They (Tenants), having 
no fixity of tenure or protection against rack-renting had no stake in 
the land and, therefore, not such real incentive for improving lands on 
any long term basis. In order to remedy this state of affairs, the 
Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, was passed by the Congress Ministry. 
It was first applied to certain selected areas as an experimental 
measuro. Its administration revealed certain defects. Hence after 
the Congress Ministry again assumed office, it was extensively modi¬ 
fied in 1946 and was applied to the whole of the Province. Even 
thereafter the working of thi3 Act showed several difficulties in 
administration owing to a variety of land tenures, customs and 
usages. The landlords were noticed attempting to circumvent the 
provisions of the Act under the pretext of personal cultivation, theroby 
■depriving tenants of the lands they cultivated for generations. With 
a view to improving the economic and social conditions of peasants and 
ensuring full and efficient use of lands for agriculture, a new Bill was 
very recently introduced and has now been passed by both the Houses 
of Legislature. The sanction of the Governor-General is awaited for 
this Bill which aims at encouragement and creation of peasant 
proprietorship in the Province. It is proposed to repeal the Bombay 
Tenancy Act, 1939, but to re-enact and even reinforce its useful 
provisions. It provides for ordinary tenancies, their duration, maxi¬ 
mum rent, commutation of crop-share rent into cash, prohibition of 
receiving rent in terms of service or labour, abolition of all cesses, 
baks, etc., special rights and privileges of protected tenants. Its main 
features are as follows : 

(i) The maximum rent has been statutorily fixed at one third 
and one fouth of the total produce, in case of non-irrigated and irrigated 
lands, respectively. 

(ii) A protected tenant can purchase his landlord’s holdings at 
a reasonable price, if he does not possess 50 acres of arable land or by 
purchasing the land, the landlord's holding is not reduced to less than 
50 such acres. 

(iii) With a view to ensuring the full and efficient use of land 
for agriculture, Government may assume management of landholders’ 
estates and pay net-surplus to them (Landholders) after deducting 
expenses of management, etc. 
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(iv) With a view to eliminating handicaps arising out of 
absentee landlordism, restrictions have been imposed on transfer, of 
agricultural lands under certain circumstances. 

6. The system of levy of charges for water supply for irriga¬ 
tion .—Water rates are levied by the Oollector under section 55 of the 
Land Revenue Coda and under the provisions of the Bombay Irriga¬ 
tion Act, 1879. Government have framed rules called the Bombay 
Canal Rules, 1934 for regulation of water supply and levy of water 
rates. 

7. The several cesses which are levied in the land revenue rates 
at which they are levied and the purposes for which they are utilised .— 
All cesses, huqs, etc., have been abolished under the Bombay Huq 
Prohibition Act, 1839 (XX of 1839) read with the Bombay Town 
Duties Abolition Aot, 1844 (XIX,) of 1844 and Section 14 of Bombay 
Tenancy Act. The only cess which is levied and recovered in 
accordance with the provision of the Bombay Local Boards Act at a 
rate up to three annas on every rupee of the sums payable to Govern¬ 
ment as ordinary land revenue, but not on certain charges such as 
penalties and tines levied under Sections 65 and 148, Land Revenue 
Code, revenue on service mam land recovered from inferior village 
servants for periods of unauthorised absence from service, grazing fees 
when charged per head of cattle, etc. The amount realised by way of 
1. f. cess is utilized by local boards for purposes such as provision and 
^maintenance of roads, dispensaries, schools, etc. 

8. Whether any action has been taken for the abolition of Zamin- 

daries, Jodis, Jahgirs and Inams .—The Zamindari system as obtaining 
in the U.P., Madras or the West Bengal is not found in the Province. 
But there are several minor land tenures such as Talukadari, Khoti, 
Bhagdari and Narwadri, Maleki, Mehvasi, etc. Proposals for abolition 
of all these tenures and other alienations are already under the active 
consideration of Government. Tho crus of the problem is the quantum 
and method of payment of compensation. Since every tenure has 
different characteristics entitling a holder of lands to different rights 
and responsibilities! no uniform method of compensation could be 
adopted. Furthermore, with a view to avoiding inflation and addi¬ 
tional financial burdens on the Provincial Exchequer, the method of 
payment of compensation by annuities out of the resources acquired 
by Government ha3 been proposed. However, none of the proposals 
has reached the Bill stage, as yet. . 

During the last 25 years, the fundamental land revenue reform 
effected by the Government was the enactment of the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code (Amendment) Act XX of 1939 which brought to the 
statute book for the first time, the principles, policy and procedure of 
land revenue settlement in the Province. The second important land¬ 
mark in land reform was the passing of the Bombay Tenancy Act, 
1939, and its extensive amendment in 1946. The other reforms under 
consideration in more recent times are indicated in items (V) and 
(VIII) above. 



land revenue system in cochin. 

(Note furnished by the Cochin Government.) 

1. Principles of Settlements .—The Land Revenue Settlement 
now in force in the State is in accordance with the principles laid 
down in His Highness’ Proclamation, dated 10th March 1905/27th 
Kumbhom 1080 (vide Appendix I.A. to the Land Revenue Manual)- 
All lands in the State havo been classed under two broad heads, viz. 
(l) Pandaravaka and (2) Puravaka. The former are lands over which 
the State has the jenmom or proprietary right, while the proprietary 
right over Puravaka lands is vested in private individuals or public 
institutions. Pandaravaka lands are held by the ryots directly under 
the Government on tho same tenures on which Puravaka lands are 
held by the tenants under the jenmies, viz. Verumpattom, Kanam, 
Panayam, Anubhogam, etc. Both the Puravaka and Pandaravaka 
tenures are of a ryotwari nature. The Settlement in the case of 
Puravaka lands was made with the Jenmies and in tho case of 
Pandaravaka lands with the holders thereof. There are definite 
records of rights in the soil and the owners have been recorded a 3 
possessing either a proprietary or an occupancy right in the land. The 
rights so recorded are recognised by the Government. 

The main features of the Land Revenue Settlement now in force 
in the State are :— 

(1) Fixing the full state demand on Pandaravaka niloms (weta 
lands) at half the net produce, arrived at by determining the gross 
produce in paddy, after scientific classification of soils by chemical and 
physical analysis and by crop experiments and by making therefrom 
liberal deductions on account of vicissitudes of season, cultivation 
expenses, etc. This rate ranges from Rs. 1-0-0 to Rs. 9-0-0 per acre in 
the case of single crop lands and Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 11-4-0 per acre in 
the case of double crop lands. 

(2) Converting the demand in paddy into demand in money at 
4 annas 7 pies per standard para of paddy. 

(8) Fixing the State demand on Parambas (dry lands) planted 
up with cocoanuts, arecanuts and jack trees with reference to the 
number of trees subject to a maximum of 60 in the case of cocoanut 
trees and 480 in the case of arecanut trees to an acre, tho cocoanut 
trees being charged at rates varying from 1 anna to 3 annas 6 pies 
according to the suitability of the tracts for the growth of such trees 
and arecanut and jack trees being assessed at uniform rates of 4 pies 
and 4 annas respectively. 

(4) Fixing the assessment of parambas (dry lands) not planted 
with the above said trees with very light rates ranging from 2 annas 
to Rs. 2 per acre with reference to local conditions, etc. 

(5) Conferring of full proprietary right in the soil on the 
holders of Pandaravaka Verumpattom and Kanom lands. 

(6) Fixing the State demand on Puravaka lands at half of the 
full or Pandaravaka rates in the case of niloms or wet lands and at 
one-fourth in the case of parambas or dry lands. 

(7) Fixing the assessment of Paudaravaka Kanom lands at two 
thirds of the full or Pandaravaka Verumpattom rates and doing away 
with the system of periodical renewals and wiping off the Kanom 
amounts. 
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(8) Settlement of lands held under favourable tenures such as 
adima anubhogam, etc., made in accordance with the principles of 
Inam Settlement in the Presidency or Madras {Vide Appendix VI to 
the Land Revenue Manual). 

(9) Fixing the assessment for raising occasional double crop 
in registered single crop lands at half the assessment of the lands. 

(10) Abolition of the many minor cesses and substitution of 
one cess of six pies in the rupee of full assessment as Thirumulkaoha 
or Royalty. 

(11) Reservation to the State of all rights to metals and 
minerals in the land. 

(12) Declaration of the currency of the Settlement to be 
30 years. 

Although the period of 30 years has already elapsed, the question 
of a resettlement has been put off to better times, the conditions now 
existing being unfavourable. 

2. Whether any agricultural income-tax is levied and if so at 
what rates ?—The Cochin Income-Tax Act VI of 1117 has been 
amended by Act XXXII of 1122 with a view to levy agricultural 
income-tax in the State. It is levied at the following rates :— 

On the first Rs. 1,500 ... Nil. 

On the next Rs. 3,500 ... 6 pies in the rupoo. 

,, Rs. 5,000 ... 1 anna in the rupee. 

„ Rs. 5,000 ... 1 anna 6 pies „ 

,, Rs, 5,000 ... 2 annas „ 

„ Rs. 5,000 ... 2j „ „ 

„ Rs. 5,000 ... 3 ,, „ 

„ Rs. 5,000 ... 3^ „ „ 

„ Rs. 10,000 ... 4 „ 

„ Rs. 25,000 ... 5 „ „ 

,, Rs. 30,000 ... 6 ,, ,, 

,, Rs. 50,000 .J|. 7 „ „ 

On the balance ... 8 „ 

3. The relief, if any> given to uneconomic holdings and the action 
taken for preventing fragmentation of holdings and promoting consolida¬ 
tion .— 

Nil. 

4. The rules relating to the grant of remission of the land 
revenue. —The only rule relating to grant of remission of land revenue 
in the State in Article 13 of the Land Revenue Manual which runs as 
follows:— 

“ As liberal deductions have been made infixing the assessment 
at the Settlement for ordinary vicissitudes of season land holders are 
expected to pay the assessment charged during the entire period of 
settlement, whether they cultivate the lands or not. But in enforcing 
this rule some elasticity in the collection of assessment is permissible 
in exceptional circumstances, and when any concession is proposed to 
be granted, the Diwan-Peshkar will submit an exhaustive report, 
based on personal inspection, detailing the nature and causes of any 
widespread distress or calamity and embodying his recommendations 
whioh may be made under two heads—(a) remission of assessment 
and (b) suspension of kists. His Highness’ Government reserve to 
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themselves the fullest discretion in the matter of granting or refusing 
such concessions.” 

5. The tenancy legislation, if any, in force in the area .— 

{a) The Cochin Tenancy Act XV of 1113, as amended by Acts 
XIX of 1113 and VI of 1115. 

( b ) The Cochin Verumpattemdar’s Act VIII of 1118. 

(c) The Devaswom Verumpattom Settlement Proclamation 
XXIII oi 1118. 

(d) Proclamation staying suits, etc., against Kudikidappumars 
No. XVIII of 1122, dated 1st June 1947/18th Edavom 1122. 

8. The system of levy of charges for water supply for irrigation .— 
Water cess is levied on an acreage basis on the area benefited by the 
supply of water from Government Irrigation Systems. (Vide Articles 
314, 316 and 319 (6) of the Land Revenue Manual and Sections 8 ( b ) 
and 20 of the Cochin Irrigation Act VIII of 11 ll). The rate must bo 
such as to ensure the Government a return of 3 per cent on the 
capital outlay. 

7. The several cesses which are levied in the land revenue the 
rates at ivhioh they are levied and the purpose for which they are 
utilised .— No cess other than the royalty (referred to above as 1 (10) 
of 6 pies in the rupee of the full assessment is levied in the land 
revenue. The royalty is credited to the General Revenues of the 
State. It is not earmarked for any special purpose. 

8. Whether any action has been taken for the abolition of 
Zammdans, Jodis, Jahgirs, and Inams.— 

No. 


LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN THE MADRAS PROVINCE. 

(Note furnished by the Madras Government.) 

1. Principles of Settlement —The ryotwari areas of the Province 
have been cadastrally surveyed throughout and the land revenue 
demand fixed for each survey unit separately. Such units rarely 
exceed 10 acreB and may be as small as the hundredth part of an acre. 
Generally speaking, only two types of land are recognised ; “ wet ” 
and “ dry The land revenue demand represents the value in 
money of the Stafce’9 share of the crop. For the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing this, the soil of each field has been classified according to its 
chemical and physical properties and an out-turn in the terms of the 
standard food grains of the tract fixed. The food grains taken as 
standard are paddy for wet and usually eholam and ragi for dry. In 
fixing the out-turns, deductions were made from the results of crop 
experiments to cover vicissitudes of seasons and unprofitable areas in 
holdings. These figures were again adjusted to allow for differences 
in the quality of irrigation sources and advantages and disadvantages 
in the situation of villages. The figure thus reached was taken as the 
gross out-turn and was valued in money at the average of the prices 
of the previous 20 non-famine years reduced by a percentage to cover 
costs of cartage and merchants’ profits. From this again a deduction 
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Was made to cover the cost of cultivation and thus the value in 
rupees of the net crop was calculated. A fraction of this, usually 
something slightly under half was fixed as the assessment. This 
process was known as the Settlement, but the valuation of the State’s 
share was being re-examined. This process was known as Resettle¬ 
ment. Since 1937, the Government have discontinued resettlement 
operations pending determination of land revenue policy. 

2. Agricultural Income-tax .—Agricultural Income-tax is not 
being levied in this Province at present. There was a proposal under 
the consideration of the Government to levy such a tax and a Bill was 
also prepared for the purpose. The proposal has however been 
deferred. 

8. Belief to uneconomic holdings and prevention of fragmentation 
and promotion of consolidation of holdings .—’The question of under¬ 
taking legislation in this regard is awaiting the recommendations 
of the Agrarian Reforms Committee of the All India Congress 
Committee. 

4. Buies relating to the grant of remission of land revenue ,— 
Remissions of land revenue are, in certain circumstances, granted as a 
matter of grace. The justification for treating remissions as a sort of 
concession lies in the fact that at the time of the settlement, rates of 
assessments were fixed after providing for seasonal vicissitudes by a 
percentage deduction expressly made on that account in the case of 
dry lands and in the case of irrigated lands, by an express percentage 
of deduction and by grouping the lands according to the comparative 
sufficiency of the irrigation sources. The circumstances which render 
the grant of remissions expedient are the frequency of droughts or of 
immoderate rain, the enormous number of petty holdings, the im¬ 
providence of a large proportion of the cultivating class and the 
undesirability of keeping arrears hanging over their heads for a series 
of yoars. The provisions for the grant of remissions of land revenue 
are detailed below:— 

Seasonal Remissions. 

A. Wet lands — I. Settled tracts .—The assessment on wet land 
will be remitted if the land is left waste or the crop grown is totally 
lost owing to excess or deficiency of water, provided that the excess or 
deficiency was not caused by any act or neglect of the ryot or by any 
failure on the part of the ryots concerned to carry out the customary 
repairs to the irrigation work which forms the source of supply to 
the land. No remission will be granted if the land is left waste for 
reasons other than an excess or deficiency of water, e.g. family 
disputes. The second crop charge on single crop wet lands will be 
remitted if the crop is totally lost owing to excess or deficiency 
of water which was not caused by an act or neglect on the part of the 
ryot. 

On registered crop lands and compounded double crop lands 
the consolidated double crop assessment will be remitted if, owing to 
excess or deficiency of water, no crop is grown or all the crops grown 
are totally lost, subject to the condition at M above in the case of 
registered double crop lands, if only one irrigated crop is secured and 
no other crop is grown or the other crop grown is lost, single crop wet 
assessment only will be charged, if the condition at M above is 
satisfied. This concession is not applicable to compounded double 
crop lands. 
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Remission will be granted only when an entire survey field or 
sub-division is left wasto or when the crop grown on an entire survey 
field or sub-division is totally lost. Remission will also be granted if 
part of a survey field or sub-division is left waste and the crops grown 
on the rest of the survey field or sub-division is totally lost. 

It is left to tho discretion of the Collector to determine, with 
due regard to the principle underlying the grant of remission, whether 
in any particular case the loss over the field as a whole may 
reasonably be rated as total. Formerly there was a definition of 
constructive total loss as a “ crop yield of one anna or less " (A bumper 
crop is regarded as a 16 anna crop and a normal crop as a 12 anna 
crop). The definition was removed, as it was considered that it was 
“ misleading and capable of grave abuse ”. In 1941, the question of 
reintroducing a definition of the term was considered by the Govern¬ 
ment, They observed that the district practice as to the yield 
representing constructive total loss was not uniform but varied from 
less than a one-anna crop in some areas to a three anna crop in 
certain others. They came to the conclusion that it was not neces¬ 
sary to abolish the discretion of the Collectors in this regard and that 
the need for uniformity in the matter will be adequately met if the 
Board of Revenue informed the Collectors by a Confidential demi- 
official letter that in ordinary years a wet or irrigated field which 
produces more than a 2 anna crop should not qualify for remission. 
In Government Order No- 1777* Revenue dated 5th August 1941, the 
decision was communicated to tho Board of Revenue. 

The rule restricting the grant of remissions to a whole survey 
field or sub-division is a long standing one. It has been held that in 
view of the underlying principle of the settlement system, which 
makes due allowances for seasonal vicissitudes and of the great risk of 
fraud and of the extra work of carrying out tho annual measurement 
of all waste or shavi involved, remissions need not be granted for 
portions of survey fields not formally sub-divided and registered. It 
may also be pointed out that this restriction of remissions to whole 
sub-divisions is not meticulously followed, as the rule recognising 
constructive total loss prevents the denial of remission simply because 
a small patch in a field has flourished. 

II. Unsettled tracts .—In tracts which have not been settled by 
the settlement Department, remission of the full wet assessment will 
be granted for total loss owing to excess or deficiency of waste, subject 
to the condition at M above. Partial remission will also he 
granted for partial loss owing to excess or deficiency of water, subject 
to the condition abovo. In granting this partial remission, no 
attempt will be made to estimate individual losses but the condition 
of a sufficient number of the fields which have suffered (i.e., excluding 
fields which have borne a fair crop and occupied and unoccupied 
waste) will be examined, the average percentage loss determined and 
the demand of all the affected fields reduced by that percentage. For 
the lands in the ayacut of each irrigation work, a separate percentage 
loss will be worked out and applied. 

III. General .—In both settled and unsettled tracts where 
owing to deficiency of water, dry crops are raised on wet lands which 
must otherwise have remained waste, only dry assessment will be 
charged provided the condition at M above is satisfied. The 
dry assessment will be in settled tracts the dry rate corresponding 
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to tbe particular class and sort of the land and in unsettled tracts the 
highest dry rate of the village. The dry assessment will be levied on 
entire survey fields or sub-divisions irrespective of the extent cultivated. 
This concession is also applicable to double crop lands, but all the 
crops grown should be dry and water should be insufficient even to 
raise a single wet crop. If water is used for any of the dry crops, 
water cess will be charged. 

In the case of wet lands under precarious sources of irrigation 
in Bellary, Anantapur, Cuddapah and Kurnool districts and Madana- 
palleand Vayalpad Taluks of Chittoor District, all enquiries into the 
supply received on the irrigation source will be dispensed with and 
the ryots will be allowed free option in all years of growing wot or 
dry crops or none at all. Charge will be made according to the crops 
actually raised the appropriate wet or dry assessment for wet or 
unirrigated dry crops and for irrigated dry crops the appropriate dry 
assessment and water cess. The unit for such charge will be the 
entire survey field or subdivision except in the case of water cess 
which will be charged only on the actual area irrigated. For the 
purpose of these concessions, precarious sources of irrigation will be 
deemed to be all sources of irrigation of the fourth and fifth classes 
except river and spring channels, tanks which are river-fed or connected 
with irrigation projects and tanks having a capacity of five months. 

A ryot who desires to be granted remission must apply in writing 
hefore a prescribed date to the Revenue Tuspector of the firka or 
Deputy Tahsildar or Tahsildar or Divisional Officer in time to allow of 
the inspection of the crop. The application need not be stamped. 
The absence of application will not however be treated as a disqualifi¬ 
cation where azmoish has established the existence of the conditions 
required to make the land eligible for remission. The question of 
dispensing with written applications was considered previously. It was 
held that it was no hardshi p to ask a ryot to apply for a privilege that 
in practice there was abundant information regarding seasonal 
calamities and axmoish was done automatically in the tracts affected 
and remissions granted where necessary without any applications and 
that where the loss was not general but was confined to some stray 
fields in a village it was obviously necessary for the Revenue staff to 
be informed of the loss to enable them to satisfy themselves by 
inspection in time when the shavi crops were on the'ground. The 
question was accordingly dropped. 

B. Dry Lands .—The water cess on dry lands will be remitted 
if the crop is totally lost owing to excess or deficiency of water which 
was not caused by any act or neglect on the part of the ryot. 

Remission of assessment on dry lands is not permissible for 
the reasons (1) that the rates of assessment being relatively low the 
ryot can meet the khist on his dry lands more easily in a bad year 
than on his wet, (2) that there is no obvious indication like the state 
of supply in the irrigation source to assist in deducting real failures 
and (3) that the task of verifying the outturn of the crop over all the 
dry fields would be beyond the capacity of the inspecting staff. 

Remission under Exceptional .Circumstances. 

A. Widespread calamities, — 1. Wet Lands .—When the crop is 
totaliy lost, remission may be granted under the rules for season 



remissions described in paragraph III above. When the crop is 
partially lost remission may if sanctioned by the Government be 
granted, with reference to the average loss on the whole tract. The 
procedure for granting partial remission will be the same as at 
N" above. Remission may also be granted for wet Mamul 
wastes provided they could not in any case be cultivated owing 
to want of water and provided that the relief was necessary. Where 
it is impossible to determine a uniform rate for any given tract as 
when the loss is confined to limited areas Collectors may recommend 
the grant, in lieu of an all round percentage of remission, of remission 
on those portions of recognised fields on which the crop has been 
totally lost provided that each such portion is not less than one acre. 

II. Dry Lands .—Remissions must be given at uniform rates 
calculated not with reference to individual losses but with'reference to 
the average loss in the whole tract to which the relief is granted. No 
relief will be granted if the average yield is one half of the ordinary 
yield or more. When it is less, remission may be granted if 
sanctioned by the Government in accordance with the following 
scale:— 

When the yield is between one-half Prom 25 to 50 per cent, 
and one-third of an average 
yield. 

When it is between one-third and „ 50 to 75 „ 

one-sixth. 

Whan it is one-sixth or less ... „ 75 to 100 „ 

In estimating the average outturn of an affected tract, the crop on 
all protected lands, i.e., lands irrigated by wells, doruvus, etc. alL lands 
occupied by permanent topes (date, palmirah, etc.) and dry mamul 
wasto lands should bo excluded but the crop on other fields which 
may have yielded fairly as well as land which had been left unculti¬ 
vated should be included- Though the lands irrigated by wells, 
doruvus, etc., are excluded when calculating the average outturn for 
the tract for puposes of remission, such land are eligible for the same 
measure of remission as may be granted to other dry lands in the 
tract. Occupied dry waste other than mamul waste, will also bo 
eligible for relief. 

B. Local Calamities .—The rules for the relief to be granted on 
occasions of widespread calamity will also apply generally to the 
relief of distress caused by local calamities subject to the following 
modifications:— 

(i) Such relief, instead of being given on the same scale 

throughout the tract affected, should, as a rule, be based 
on a field-to-field inpsection directed to the determination 
of the actual damage suffered by each individual; 

(ii) the degree of relief to be granted will, instead of being 

regulated by the rates prescribed at P above be 
determined by Government with reference to the 
circumstances of each particular case ; 

(iii) in deciding whether relief is necessary or not, regard 

should be had not merely to the field affected but to the 
entire property or bolding of the land-lord or ryot to 
whom the field belongs and by whom relief is applied 
for. 
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Tenancy Legislation. 

5. The Zamindari System .—This system of land tenure is in force 
in estates in this .Province which are governed by the Madras Estates 
Land Act, 1908. Under this system the parties to the land revenue 
arrangements are the Government and land holder of the estate. 

. The original estates in this Province (called the Zamindaries) were 
created under the terms of the Permanent Settlement Regulation, 
1802. They were partly continuation of old palaiyams, jagirs and the 
like and partly the creation of the British Government, which, basing 
its views on the experience in Englnad, considered that the best way 
of administering and developing India would be through a class of 
landed gentry similar to that which exercised such influence in the 
England of that day. Consequently arrangements were made for the 
recognition of institution of estates all over the Presidency. The 
arrangements were simple in outline. An estimate was framed of the 
rent yielding capacities of each estate and varying but substantial 
fractions of this estimate were fixed as the Government’s demand for 
land revenue, the balance being left to the Zamindar. The sum so 
fixed is known as “ peshkash ’’ and it is not subject to alteration. 
This arrangement is known as the “ Permanent Settlement ”. The 
rent payable by the occupants of land in Zamindari areas to the 
proprietor was originally based on custom but was later modified 
partly by contract in the past and largely by legislation, regulating 
the conditions under which the rent might be altered. This process 
of legislation finally ended in the passing of the Madras Estates Land 
Act, 1908, which now governs the relations between the land holder 
and his ryots and provides for the protection of enhancement of rent 
by the Zamindar. In 1908, inam villages on which the land revenue 
alone had been granted in inam were placed on the same footing as 
Zamindaris. They were treated as estates and brought within the 
scope of the Estates Land Act. In 1936, all inam villages were 
brought within the scope of the Estate Land Act and the Zamindari 
system was extended to them. 

At present in many estates in the Province, the rent levied by 
the landholder from his ryots is substantially in excess of the 
assessments charged by the Government on similar land in the 
neighbouring ryotwari area and is beyond the capacity of the ryots to 
pay. The zamindari system has perpetuated an assessment which 
has no relation to the productive capacity of the land. It has further 
led to loss of contact between the Government and the actual 
cultivator and has acted as a brake in regard to agricultural improve¬ 
ment. Most of the irrigation works in estates are in a state of 
disrepair. The complexities of the zamindari system have led to an 
immense','volume of litigation. Many of the records in the offices of 
Zamindars are indifferently maintained and the peasantry, most of 
whom are illiterate, are at the mercy of the unscrupulous agents. 
Zamindari administration has rarely, if ever, been as efficient as 
administration in Government areas. There is thus acute discontent 
among estate ryots and there has been a good deal of agitation by 
them. The Government are convinced that the Zamindari system in 
force in the Province has outlived its usefulness and should be abolished 
at the earliest possible date. 

In February 1947, the Madras Legislative Council passed a 
resolution accepting the general principle of the abolition of Zamindari 
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system and recommending to Government that legislation for the 
purpose be undertaken and brought forward at an early date. The 
Government accordingly propose to abolish the Zamindari system by 
acquiring all estates governed by the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908 
(including whole inam villages) and converting them into rvotwari, 
paying equitable compensation to the several persons having an 
interest in the estates. For this purpose, a Bill called the Madras- 
Estates (Repeal of the Permanent Settlement and Conversion into 
Ryotwari) Bill, 1947, was introduced in the Legislature. The Bill 
was passed by the Legislative Assembly in October 1948 and is 
coming up before the Legislative Council shortly (This has been since 
passed). 

The Madras Estates Land Act defines the rights of landholders 
and their tenants and ryots and it also prescribes the procedure to be 
taken by landholders for the recovery of rent from their ryots. 
“ Landholder ” is a person owning an estate or part thereof and 
includes every person entitled to collect rents. A “ ryot ” is a person 
who holds for the purpose of agriculture, ryoti land (cultivable land) 
in an estate on condition of paying to the landholder the rent which 
is legally due upon it. A tenant is a person cultivating the private 
land of a Zamindar. The Act conferred occupancy right on every 
person in possession of the land at the commencement of the Act. 
Under the Act a person admitted to possession of the ryoti land after 
the commencement of the Act acquired occupancy right. The land¬ 
holder is generally prohibited from enhancing the rent. Enhanced 
rates of rent could, however, bo claimed by the landholder on the 
ground of a rise in the average local pricos of staple food crops, etc. 
Where, for any land in his holding a ryot pays money rent, he may 
apply to the Collector for reduction of rent on the ground that soil of 
the holding had deteriorated, etc. A ryot may present an application 
bofore the Collector for the remission of the rent payable by him 
during any revenue year, on the ground that the average local prices 
of staple food crops was lower by not less than 18£ per cent than the 
average prices on which rent in regard to such land was partly or 
wholly based. Where for any land in his holding a ryot pays rent in 
kind, either the ryot or the landholder may apply to the Collector to 
have the rent commuted into definite money rent. A landholder is 
entitled to recover any arrear of rent by a suit before the Collector by 
distraint and sale of movable property or by sale of the ryot’s holding. 

The Act does not deal with the rights of landholder in the waste 
lands, forests and porambokes nor does it deal with any possible 
customary rights which may exist in favour of ryots in respect of 
pasturago of cattle etc. Such matters are regulated by custom and 
ordinary law. Tho Act also does not deal with the relationship 
between the landholder and the tenant of his private land. 

The two important systems of land tenure prevailing in this 
Province are the ryotwari and zamindari. Apart from these well- 
known systems, methods of holding and cultivating land differ from 
region to region. For example, the tenures on the West Coast 
districts of South Kanara and Malabar, though essentially ryotwari in 
character, have some distinct features of their own. 

The ryotwari system, which is the principal tenure, extends over 
two-thirds of this Province. The total extent of land actually held 
under it was 27, 661, 319 acres for the fasli 1355 (1945-46). The 
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term “ ryot ” means the registered owner of the ryotwari holding. Ho 
is the proprietor and tax-payer of the land and the Government deals 
with him direct without the intervention of middleman ora tax-farmer. 
He is responsible for the payment of the entire land revenue on his 
holding. Subject to the presumption of State ownership of all land 
and the liability to pay land rovenue, the ryotwari holder has absolute 
discretion to sell, mortgage, gift or lease the holding. He is also 
entitled to work minerals on his land but is liable to pay therefore a 
separate assessment in addition to the usual assessment for surface 
cultivation. 

This Province is primarily a land of small holdings many of 
which are uneconomic in character. The main modes under which 
lands are held and cultivated are the peasant-proprietorship and the 
landlord-and-tenant system, the latter being the more common type. 
Under the landlord and tenant system, lands are held by tenants 
either on fixed rentals or on a crop-sharing (waram) basis- Tenancies 
on the waram basis are generally considered to be more common. On 
merits, the fixed rent tenures, under which the tenant enjoys freedom 
of action in regard to agricultural operations, is more conducive to 
efficient cultivation than the waram tenure. The waram tenure is, 
however, as old as the country and prevails in all Provinces in areas— 
where the pressure of population on the land is not acute, and a view 
is accordingly held that it is not practicable to prohibit the waram 
tenure in the existing conditions. 

The ordinary ryotwari tenant (except in the West Coast 
districts of South Kanara and Malabar) is essentially a tenant-at-will. 
He does not enjoy any substantial right in the land and is not 
ordinarily entitled to make any improvement or claim compensation 
for it. Lands are mostly leased for short periods. For wet lands 
particularly, annual leases are very common though they are usually 
renewed. Generally, no restrictions are imposed regarding the nature 
of the crop to be cultivated. In some districts, lease deeds usually 
contain a clause prohibiting subletting of land. 

In the district of South Kanara, the tenants enjoy a larger 
measure of fixity than in the other districts barring Malabar, the case 
of which has been dealt with elsewhere in this note. Tbe two most 
important tenancies in this district are the “ mulgeni ” and the 
“ Chalgeni The mulganidars are permanent tenants under the 
mulwargdar «r land-lord. Such tenants cannot be ousted except for 
non-payment of rent, and even then not till they have been 
recompensed by the land-lord for permanent improvements, if any, 
made by them. Subject to payment of rent, they can sublet, mortgage 
and, in some eases, sell their interests in the land. Their rights are 
heritable. The chalgeni tenants are temporary lessees under the 
mulwargdars or mulgenidars and their lease is for a limited term, 
usually a year, or even at will. In the ease of these tenants, the 
landlord is entitled to raise the rent or to oust them at any time, when 
no period is fixed after paying the value of tbe permanent improvement 
belonging to the tenants. 

In ryotwari areas, rent is regulated by contract. Even where 
remissions are not stipulated for, the land-lords often go content with 
what is given and suits for ejectment are not very common. For wet 
lands under very good sources of irrigation the land-lord’s share it 
generally two-thirds of the gross produce of paddy. In ordinary tracts, 
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both for wet and dry lands, the normal share of the landlord is half the 
gross produce. Where cultivation involves considerable labour, his 
share is generally one-tbird of .the gross produce; and for dry lands 
cultivated with cereals, it is half of the gross produce. In addition to 
payment of rent, tenants are sometimes required to assist the landlord 
by doing personal service in cultivating lands under the landlord’s 
direct cultivation. 

The Government have so far made no attempt to regulate by 
legislation the relation between landlords and tenants in ryotwari 
areas other than Malabar. The question of undertaking such legislation 
is now engaging the attention of the Government. 

Land Tenures in Malabar. The Malabar ryot is known as the 
Janmi. He has absolute right of ownership in the soil. The main 
classes of tenancies are the verumpattam, kuzhikanam and kanam. 
Verumpattarn is a simple lease, and is the lowest tenure available 
in Malabar. It generally ensures for a siugle year unless it is held 
under a kovilagam (Raja) when the period is usually twelve years, aDd 
it is then called customary verumpattam. Kanam is a lease with 
security as opposed to a bare lease, and is now regarded by courts as 
an anomalous mortgage as the land is also treated as security for 
the amount advanced. It is generally for twelve years. Kuzhikauam 
also is a lease for twelve years granted with a view to plant up the 
soil with fruit-bearing trees. Apart from these, there is what is known 
as kudiyiruppu which means a dwelling paramba (compound) and is 
essentially the site of a tenant’s homestead. All the above tenures 
-are alienable and heritable. An important feature of the land tenures 
in Malabar is the existence of a number of intermediaries between the 
janmi and the cultivating tenant. 

There are two legislative enactments exclusively relating to 
Malabar, viz-, the Malabar Compensation for Tenants’ Improvements 
Act, 1900 and the Malabar Tenancy Act, 1929. The first Act ensures 
to the tenant, on eviction, adequate compensation for the improvements 
effected by him. The other Act, to a certain extent, secures the 
position of the cultivating tenant prevents arbitrary evictions and 
limits the scope for enhancement of rents- It also puts a check on 
arbitrary exercise of powers by landlords. The question of amending 
the Malabar Tenancy Act, with a view to further improve the position 
of the cultivating tenant, is engaging the attention of the Government. 
Pending enactment of the amending legislation, the Madras Tenants 
and Ryots Protection Act, 1946, gives temporary protection to tenants 
in Malabar against eviction and sale of their holding for arrears of 
rent. 

6. Levy of charges for water supply. 

System of levy of charges for water supply for 

IRRIGATION- 

Lands in this Province are generally classed under two heads 
“web” and “dry”. Wet lands are those for which the supply of 
water from Government sources of irrigation is assured. Dry lands 
are generally rain-fed. The assessments on dry and wet lands are 
fixed at resettlements with reference to the nature of the soils and the 
prices of agricultural commodities. On the average, wet assessment 
ranges approximately from Rs. 4 bo Rs. 40 and dry assessment from 
Re. 0-8-0 to Rs.. 2-0-0. 
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When water is taken from Government sources for irrigation 
of dry lands with permission, what is called “ water cess ” is levied. 
Water cess represents the charge made by the Government for water 
supplied to lands which possess no right for such supply. The following 
systems of rates of water cess are in force in the Province :— 

(i) the flat rates of water cess ; 
fii) the differential rates of water cess ; and 
(iii) the project rates of water cess. 

Under the system of flat rates of water cess, only a fixed rate is 
levied varying only with the class of irrigation source which is 
determined with reference to the certainty and duration of supply to 
the irrigation source. The present rates of water cess under the above 
system are laid down in Appendix 1 to the Board’s Standing 
Order 4 (2). 

Under the system of differential rates of water cess, no fixed rates 
are charged. The rates for the first wet crops on dry lands are equal 
to the difference between the assessment which tho lands pay as dry 
lands and the assessment which thoy would pay as wet lands. The 
rates thus vary according to the fertility and productivity of soil. 

The special project rates are in vogue in certain special tracts in 
the Province. They are intended to bring a suitable return on the 
capital expenditure incurred on the projects concerned. 

In addition to the systems of rates of water cess referred to 
in para 2 above, a form of water cess callod fasaljasti is levied when 
water is taken from Government sources of irrigation, with permission, 
for the irrigation of second crops on single crop wet lands. The rate 
of fasaljasti is equal to half the wet assessment. 

When water is taken from Government sources of irrigation 
for dry lands or for second crops on single crop wet lends, without the 
permission of tho prescribed Government officers, penal rates of water 
cess are lovied in accordance with the rates prescribed in Section H of 
Appendix I to Board’s Standing Order 4 (2). 

In the case of the Lower Bhavani Project a law has been 
enacted enabling the Government to levy compulsory rates of water 
cess whether tho ryots take water or not. A similar legislation is 
contemplated in the case of the Thungabhadra project. The intention 
behind such legislation is that water that becomes available for 
irrigation through tho projects should be utilised to the fullest possible 
extent so as to increase the productivity of the country and also to 
make the project remunerative. 

7. Cesses-—Education Cess .—The Madras Elementary Education 
Act, 1920, authorises the levy of an education tax as a surcharge on 
land cess in rural areas (non-municipal). The tax is levied and 
collected as so many pies in the rupee of land revenue. The rate of 
tax varies from district to district and ranges from 10 pies to 37 pies. 
The income from the tax is collected by the Bevenue Department and 
credited to District Boards. 

Land Cess .—It is levied in non-municipal areas under section 78 
of the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, at a uniform rate of two annas 
per rupee of the annual rent value of all occupied lands. The cess is 
collected by the Government along with land revenue. In panebayat 

L.B.S. 20 
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areas, one-fourth of the cess collections is credited to the panchayets 
concerned. The balance of the cess income is credited to the district 
board concerned. 

8. Abolition of Zamindaris, Jodis, Jaghirs and Inams .— 
In many estates in the Province of Madras, the rent levied by the 
landholder from his ryots is substantially in excess of the assessments 
charged by the Government on similar land iD the neighbouring 
ryotwari area and is beyond the capacity of the ryots to pay. The 
Zamindari system has perpetuated an assessment which has no 
relation to the productive capacity of the land. It has further led to 
loss of contact between the Government and the actual cultivator and 
has acted as a brake in regard to agricultural improvement. Most of 
the irrigation works in estates are in a state of disrepair. The 
complexities of the Zamindari system have led to an immense volume 
of litigation. Many of the records in the offices of the Zamindars are 
indifferently maintained and the peasantry most of whom are illiterate, 
are at the mercy of unscrupulous agents. The Madras Government 
therefore decided that the Zamindari system in this Province, having 
outlived its usefulness, should be abolished at the earliest possible 
date. 

The Madras Estates (Repeal of the Permanent Settlement 
and Conversion into Ryotwari) Bill, 1917, as revised by the Joint 
Select Committee has been passed by the Legislature and is awaiting 
the assent of His Excellency the Governor-General. The Bill applies 
to all estates as defined in section 3(2) of the Madras Estates Land 
Act, 1908, with the exception of certain inam villages which became 
estates by an Amendment Act of 1936. Under the Bill, all estates 
will be acquired by the Government on payment of equitable compen¬ 
sation and the estates will be converted into ryotwari. The 
landholders will be given ryotwari pattas in rospect of what are proved 
to be their private lands and certain other lands and the ryots who 
possess occupancy rights now will get ryotwari pattas in respect of the 
lands comprised in their holdings. The rest of the estate including 
communal lands, forests, fisheries etc. will vest in the Government free 
of all encumbrances. The compensation payable for an estate is 
related to the ryotwari demand derived by the Government from the 
estate after it is surveyed and settled on ryotwari principles. Pending 
final determination of the compensation payablo to a landholder and 
other persons having an interest in the estate interim payments will 
be made annually by the Government. 

Pending tho passing of the Abolition Bill into law, the Govern¬ 
ment considered that it was very necessary to give immediate relief to 
ryots in estates. An Act called the Madras Estates Land (Reduction 
of Rent) Act, 1948, has accordingly been enacted to provide for the 
reduction of the existing rents in estates approximately to the level of 
the assessments prevailing in the neighbouring ryotwari area. 

Jaghirs are generally estates under the Madras Estates Land Act, 
1908. The legislation regarding the Zamindaris will also apply to 
such jaghirs which are estates under that Act. The term ‘ jodi ’ 
merely connotes inams paying quit rent. There is no proposal to 
abolish minor inams. 
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LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN ASSAM. 

(Note furnished by the Assam Government.) 

1. Land Revenue in the Province is assessed at different rates 
for different classes of land in different localities. In the Temporarily 
Settled areas, assessment for periodic land is revised after a period of 
30 years. A detailed survey is made and lands are classified according 
to prevalent agricultural methods and their comparative value, broadly 
into Homestead, paddy land and other lands which are again sub¬ 
classed according to relative situation and productivity. These classes 
number as many as 48 in some districts. 

Assessment of each class is then made under the soil unit system. 
An area of one Bigha of each class of land is allotted a number of 
factors according to the net productive capacity. The factors of other 
classes are calculated on the basis of net production in relation to the 
said typical class- The factors of each class multiplied by the Unit 
Rate ’’ of proposed revenue gives the assessment on each class. In fixing 
the Unit Rate, the pitch of existing assessment, economic condition of 
the people, prices of Agricultural products, effect of improvement in 
communication, effect of changes in population or development of the 
country, rates of rent paid by tenants, etc., are taken into consideration. 

In permanently settled areas in fixing the rents, no such detailed 
process is followed. The rents are mostly determined by contracts 
based on prevailing customs and prevailing rates of assessment in the 
neighbourhood. 

The policy of land settlement is based on the principle of providing 
land to indigenous landless people. Preference is given to Co-operative 
Societies formed for the purpose of better farming. 

The system of land tenure is described at pages XIII to XV of 
the Introduction to Assam Land and Revenue Regulation. Chapter II 
at pages 4-6 of the said Regulation defines the rights in land of the 
different classes of owners. The general character of land settlement 
in the temporarily settled districts of the province is described as 
“ Ryotwari ” in which Government deals directly with the actual 
occupants. Further particulars are available at pages XVI-XXIII of 
the Introduction to Assam Land and Revenue Regulation. 

2. Agricultural income-tax is levied in this Province on incomes 
above the level of Its. 3,000 at the following rates :— 

A. In the case of every Hindu undivided or joint family— 

(а) at the rate applicable under the list of rates contained in 
paragraph B below to a sum equal to the share of a brother if such 
share exceeds Rs. 5,000 ; 

(б) at four pies in the rupee, if the share of a brother is 

Rs. 5,000 or less. 

B. In the case of every individual, firm and other Associa¬ 
tions of persons (other than companies):— 

(1) On the first Rs. 1,500 of total income—Nil; 

(2) On the next Rs. 3,500 of total income—Nine pies in the 

rupee ; 

(3) On the next Rs. 5,000 of total income—One anna and three 

pies in the rupee; 

20 * 
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(4) On the next Rs. 5,000 of total income—Two annas in the 

rupee; 

(5) On the balance of total inoome—Two annas and six pies in 

the rupee ; 

(6) In the case of every company: 

On the whole of total income—Two annas and six pies in 

the rupee; 


provided always that— 

(i) no agricultural Income-Tax shall be payable on a total 

agricultural income which does not exceed Rs. 8,000 and 

(ii) the agricultural income-tax payable shall in no case exceed 

half the amount by which the total agricultural income 
exceeds Rs. 3,000. 


3. No relief is given to uneconomic holdings. The question 

of consolidation of holdings and prevention of fragmen¬ 
tation is yet under consideration. 

4. The rules for remission are embodied in Part VI, Chapter 

VII of the Assam Land Revenue Manual, Volume I 
(pages 198-203). 

5. As regards tenancy legislation, the following Acts are in 

force:— 

(1) The Goalpara Tenancy Act, 1929. 

(2) The Sylhet Tenancy Act, 1936. 

(3) The Temporarily-settled Districts Tenancy Act, 1939. 

(4) The Adhiars’ Protection and itegulation Act, 1948. 

6. Charges for water supply for irrigation is levied by the 

Agricultural Department only when this is done— 
Departmental working expenses are estimated at Rs. 10 
per acre including cost of Lubricant oil and other 
contingent charges—one-third of the said expenses is 
recovered per acre from the cultivators. 

7 . The only cess levied in this Province is Local Rate which 

is regulated under the Assam Local Rates Regulation, 
1879, and rules thereunder described at pages 133-145 of 
the Assam Land Revenue Manual, Volume I. 

8. A bill for abolition of Zamindaries in the Province was 

introduced in the September session of the Assam 
Legislative Assembly, 1948. The Bill has since been 
referred to a Select Committee. 


LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

(Note furnished by the Central Provinces Government.) 

(i) Principles of Settlement .—Settlement work mainly falls under 
two broad heads, i.e., (1) Map correction and (2) Attestation. The 
former aims at correcting the village maps and bringing them up-to- 
date both in respect of inner details and also boundaries. In the 
attestation, these maps are used and reoords are prepared and enquiries 



ate held on all matters on which the settlement officer is required to 
give decision, soil and position classification of the fields is done, 
revised rents and revenue are worked out and fair records and maps 
are prepared. 

The re-assessment of land is one of the main objects of the 
settlement and it is based upon the soil and position classification of 
the land. This classification of work is done on the spot. Settlement 
Officer compares rental pressure (unit incidence) in a village with the 
pressure in other villages. The deduced rent is worked out by multi¬ 
plying units—(area X soil factors) with the village rate. The deduced 
rent thus depends not only on its soil classification but also on the 
unit rate fixed for the village. In order to determine the village or 
the unit rate, the settlement officer is required to have personal and 
detailed knowledge of the comparative merits of the villages and he is 
required to have the necessary data before him in respect of soils, 
present pitch of rent, etc. The details of the procedure adopted in 
settlement are contained in the publication “ Settlement Instructions.” 

The Central Provinces Settlement Act of 1929 gives the lines on 
which enhancement in rents and revenue are made at settlement 
and also prescribes certain enquiries to be held from year to year on 
profits of agriculture and value of land. 

(ii) The relief, if any, given to uneconomic holdings and the action 
taken for preventing fragmentation of holdings and promoting 
consolidation. 

No relief was given to uneconomic holdings in this Province 
except 12 \ per cent reduction to small holders in the year 1938. 
Hindu Law of Inheritance is in existence and no steps have so far 
been taken to prevent the evils of fragmentation of holdings. Chak- 
bandi operations which were discontinued in the Chattisgarb Division 
from 1st October 1945 have however been restarted in the Baipur 
district from 1st September 1946 and this work has now boen extended 
to Saugor District where the holdings in villages included in the 
scheme for reclaiming land overgrown with “ Kans ” by tractor 
ploughing have to be consolidated. 

(iii) A compulsory cess at the rate of eighteen pies per rupee on 
the land revenue for the maintenance of schools, roads or for general 
purposes and an additional cess to be levied with the sanction of 
Government at a rate not exceeding twelve pies in the rupee on the 
land revenue for maintenance of school, road, etc., are leviable under 
sections 85, 86 and 87 of the Central Provinces and Berar Local 
Government Aot, 1948, by the Janapada Sabhas in the Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

A cess at the rate of six pies per rupee on the land revenue is 
leviable by the Gram Panchayats in the Gram Pauohayats areas under 
section 40 of the Central Provinces and Berar Panchayats Act, 1946. 

(iv) Levy of Charges for Water Supply for Irrigation .—In the 
Central Provinces water is supplied for the irrigation of specified areas 
under agreement or on demand. Agreements are made or renewed for 
ten years for the irrigation of rice and wheat crops only. The former 
type of agreements is obtaining on a large scale in almost each district 
of the Province, whereas the latter type of agreements is prevalent 
only in the northern districts. In some districts, in order to encourage 
cultivators to enter into rice agreements, they are given free irrigation 
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in the.first year and charged only half of the agreemented rate in the 
second year. In the Saugor district land newly brought under culti¬ 
vation, cropped with rice and commanded by Chandia Nala tank is 
given free irrigation in the first year in which it is cropped with rice 
and in the two succeeding years. Water on demand is supplied in all 
the districts for the irrigation of all crops including rice and wheat. 
The water rate varies from area to area and also with the nature of 
the crop. The limits are as follows :— 


For rice under agreement ... 
For wheat under agreement. 
For rice on demaud 
For wheat on demand 
For sugarcane on demand... 


Varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 3 per 
acre. 

Varies from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per 
acre. 

Varies from Rs. 2 to Rs. 8 per 
acre. 

Varies from Re- 1 to Rs. 8 per 
acre. 

Varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 per 
acre. 


For garden crops and Rs. 10 per acre, 
fodder crops. 

(v) No agricultural incomo-tax is levied in the Central Provinces 
and Borar. 

(vi) Remission of land revenue is granted on failure of crops. It 
is regulated in the Central Provinces by the instructions contained in 
Revenue Book Circular T-9 and in Berar by section 139 of the Berar 
Land Revenue Code, 1928, and rules.framed thereunder. 

(vii) As in other Zamindar Provinces, Tenancy Law is also in 
force in this Province. 

(viii) To provide for the remuneration of Joglias and village 
mahars a cess is lovied in Berar under the rules framed under sections 
171 and 172 of Berar Land Revenue Code. 

(ix) Laud revenue exemptions (maufis, mams and jagirs) have 
been revoked by the enactment of the Central Provinces and Berar 
Revocation of Land Revenue Exemptions Act, 1948. Th,e question of 
the abolition of the malguzari and zamindari systems is under the 
consideration of Government. 


LAND revenue system in the united provinces. 

(Note furnished by the Provincial Government.) 

1. Principles of Settlement. —( a ) Before settlement of revenue is 
taken up, extensive survey and record operations are carried out iu the 
tract. Record Officers and Assistant Record Officers are appointed by 
the Government and the staff of survey and supervision is enforced. 
Map is brought up-to-date either by fresh map corrections or by 
re-survey if changes are numerous. Khasra, Khatsuni and Khewat 
are prepared specially at the time of revision and all undisputed 
entries are attested by the parties. Disputed entries are settled either 
by agreement or decided by the Record or Assistant Record Officer 
who have the powers of a revenue court. 
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(b) After the record and survey operations are complete, 
Settlement Officers and Assistant Settlement Officers are appointed for 
the tract who visit every village and classify soil and mark assessment 
circles. 

(c) For assessment of rent and revenue the settlement officer 
also frames rent rates for various classes of tenants of the area which 
are sanctioned by the Board. On the basis of these sanctioned rent 
rates the Settlement Officer may either of his own motion or on the 
application of anyparty, enehanee, abate or commute tenants’ rent with 
a view to make correct assessment of revenue. 

id) Bevenue is assessed on the basis of the cultivated area and 
the assets of the Mohal. The assessable area is the normal cultivated 
area which has remained in cultivation during the last 13 preceding 
years of the record operations in which revisions of revenue were not 
granted. Uncultivated land is also not assessed unless it yields some 
income to the proprietor. The assets of the mohal are calculated for 
the normal cultivated laud and such additions or deductions are made 
which are due to enhancement or abatement. Additions for deliberate 
abatement, concealment of rent and for valuation of Sir and Khud- 
kaslit are also made in calculating the assets. Deduction for 
proprietary cultivation and improvements are again made before 
making the assets final. 

Now, revenue is ordinarily fixed at 40 per cent of the net assets 
with certain restrictions such as the assessed revenue may not be 
enhanced by more than one-third of the expiring demand. The final 
assessment of revenue is sanctioned by the Government after ^con¬ 
sideration of resolutions by Provincial Legislatures, if any. 

Agricultural income-tax is levied as per the Act and Buies in 

force. 

2. Belief to Uneconomic Holdings and Steps for preventing Frag¬ 
mentation and promoting Consolidation .—No relief is given to uneco¬ 
nomic holdings. Nor has any action been taken to prevent fragmentation 
of holdings. These two questions are directly allied to the abolition 
of Zamindari in the Province and will be taken up when a final 
decision in the matter is taken by Government. 

As regards the working of the consolidation'of holdings scheme in 
the Province, it may be stated that on the passing of the United 
Provinces Consolidation of Holdings Act No. VIII of 1939, the work 
of consolidation was started in selected villages in the districts of 
Ballia, Bijnor, Bahraich, Basti, Sitapur and Saharanpur. Later, 
Saharanpur was closed and Allahabad was taken in its place. The 
work of consolidation was confined to villages selected by the district 
officers under section 6 of the Consolidation of Holdings Act. The 
District Officer was assisted by a Consolidator and a staff of Amins. 
The responsibility of seeing that consolidation %vas done on proper 
lines lay with the Board of Bevenue who framed rules to implement 
the provisions of the Act. Commissioners of Divisions had no 
function to perform under the Consolidation of Holdings Act. 

In 1945, the Board, however, discovered that under this system 
the consolidation movement suffered from the defect that the selection 
of villages in some cases was not done carefully. Even villages with 
party factions were selected for consolidation, with the result that 
numerous objections were filed. Moreover the cultivator, who was 



primarily concerned, was not allowed the necessary voice and the 
association of amins had also gained unpopularity. The Board there¬ 
fore re-examined the whole position and came to the conclusion that 
the initiative for consolidation should come from the cultivators and 
not from above and that the cultivators should assume full respon¬ 
sibility for consolidating holdings through a Panchayat selected ad hoc 
by them. The consolidation through Panchayat was tried in the district 
of Gorakhpur (later on split up into two districts of Gorakhpur and 
Deoria) and was a great success. Orders were therefore issued to the 
district officers of the remaining six districts to stop consolidation by 
compulsion and substitute it by consolidation through Panchayats with 
the full consent of the cultivators. 

The new method of consolidation by Panchayat remained in force 
for a part of the year 1945-46 and the whole of 1946-47. Complaints 
about the method of working of the consolidation of holdings reached 
the Government and were also voiced in the Legislative Assembly. In 
G.O. No. 3378—I-A-A 150—1946, dated October 31, 1947, Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, ordered to stay all consolidation of holdings 
proceedings pending re-organisation of the then existing system of 
consolidation. 

3. Levy of Water Bates .—The Northern Indian Canal and 
Drainage Act, the Buies made under the Canal Act and the United 
Provinces Minor Irrigation Works Act, the rules under the Minor 
Irrigation Works Act and the United Provinces State Tubewells Act 
are concerned with the assessment, imposition and collection of 
irrigation rates. They are given in paras 152, 153, 154, 155 and 156-A, 
respectively, of the Manual of Orders, Irrigation Branch, Public 
Works Department, United Provinces, Volume II, a copy of which can 
be obtained on payment direct from the Superintendent of Printing 
and Stationery, United Provinces, Allahabad. No separate copies of* 
the Acts or Rules are available. 

The procedure for the assessment, imposition and collection of 
water rates is given in brief below. 

The rates charged for canal water supplied for purposes of 
irrigation to the occupiers of land are determined by rules made by 
the Provincial Government. A rate so charged is called the occupiers' 
rate. Occupier rate is assessed by the Divisional Canal Officers on the 
area irrigated at the rates for the time being in force. 

The Canal Patrol records the irrigation of villages in a Khasra- 
shudkar which is the basis of all demand for water rates and statisti¬ 
cal returns. He enters therein all fields which appear to him liable to 
assessment of water rates. Thereafter the canal amin measures the 
fields and completes the entries in the Khasra-shudkar, wherever 
necessary and makes out slips (containing the particulars of the rate 
due) one for each cultivator. With the aid of Khasra-shudkar and 
the slips, the amin prepares Jamabandis bringing together all entries 
concerning each cultivator and giving the total for each separately. 
There is generally one Jamabandi for each Mahal. When the Jama¬ 
bandis have been prepared, they are cheeked by the Canal Ziledars 
and such other officials as the Canal Division Officer may direct. 
They are then sent to the Divisional Office to be checked, arranged by 
paraganas and signed by the Divisional Canal Officer or Deputy 
Revenue Officer. „ 
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The fatwari is made responsible for the village copy of the 
Jamabandi being at all times accessible to any person who pays water 
rates. 

The Divisional Canal Officer fixes dates for commencement of 
final measurements for each village, and the patwari of the village is 
asked to be present during the completion of the final measurements. 
His duty is to furnish the canal amin with the names of proprietors, 
tenants, etc., in order to enable the amin to complete his record and to 
help in settling any doubtful points by a joint local equiry. 

The Division Canal Officer forwards Jamabandis to the Tahsildars 
concerned at least three days earlier than the collection dates fixed for 
each harvest in each district, under intimation to the Collector. With 
each batch of Jamabandis. two copies of the warrant also aro sent to 
every tahsil. One copy of the warrant is retained by the Tahsildar 
and the other is sent to the Collector’s office. 

The rates are finally realised by the Collector in accordance with 
the assessment made by the Divisional Canal Officer. 

If the cultivator desires to contest the correctness of any entries 
made against him in the Jamabandis, he must lodge a complaint with 
the Divisional Canal Officer or Sub-Divisional Officer or Canal Deputy 
Revenue Officer or even with the Canal Ziledar within specified periods. 
The complaint is investigated on tho spot within 15 days of its being 
lodged and is promptly decided by one of the first three officers 
mentioned above. In all such cases the decision of the Divisional 
Canal Officer is held to be final. 

Lastly, if after distribution of slips any additions or deductions 
are to be made to the demand, such alterations are communicated to 
the cultivators by means of supplementary slips and in all cases pay¬ 
ments of refunds are made by the Collector. 

4. Levy of Cesses .—Cosses in the land revenue may be described 
as cesses payable by Zamindars to the Government as distinguished 
from cesses payable by tenants to Zamindars. The term “ Cess ” is 
nowhere defined. Its meaning has been the subject of discussion by 
courts in various judicial cases. Keeping in view the various inter¬ 
pretations and appellations attached thereto and the purposes for and 
the circumstances in which those dues have been levied from time to 
time and are being imposed at present, cesses payable by Zamindars 
may be divided into the following two classes:— 

(i) Those which are included in the land revenue. They are 
the dues imposed on the Zamindar for realising from his tenants cesses 
under various names, e.g., Chaukidara, Baqi-chaharum, Bhet and 
Kburak, Rasum Zamindari, Sayar and Sewar, Gaon Kharch, Muha- 
tarifa, by-products like Bhusa and Karab, etc., Dhara dues, Bau, 
Grove produce and weighment dues, etc. Most of these cesses have 
in course of time been either given up or are not recognised. Some of 
these are not now regarded as cess but form distinct items of assets on 
which land revenue (not cess) is levied, for instance income from Sayar 
and Sewai. The result is that cesses paid by Zamindars nowadays are 
mainly those mentioned in the succeeding sub-para. 

Those which are known as local rates and are levied at 
present under section 109 of the District Board Act X of 1922, in 
addition to the land revenue assessed by the Settlement Officer. 
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(ii) The rates at which local rates are assessed are given in 
Chapter XII of the Revenue Manual, Volume I. 

(iii) The purpose for which local rates were originally intended 
to be utilisod are given in Acts III and IV of 1878 and IX of 1889, 
but as the proceeds of these rates are credited to the district fund and 
are now controlled by the District Board, they are applied only to the 
items of expenditure with which the District Board is concerned, for 
instance:— 

( a) the construction, repair and maintenance of roads and other 

means of communication ; 

( b) the construction and repair of school houses, the 

maintenance and inspection of schools, the training of 
teachers and establishment of scholarships ; 

(c) the construction and repair of hospitals, dispensaries, 

markets, wells and tanks, the payment of all charges 
connected with the purposes for which such buildings 
or works have been constructed and any othe’ .jcal 
works likely to promote the public health, comb :c and 
convenience. 


LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN BARODA STATE, 

(Note furnished by the Baroda Government.) 

1. Principles of Settlement ,—In this State the common tonure is 
ryotwari under which the occupant of land deals directly with the 
Government and is responsible for the payment of revenues. The 
settlement of the revenue is made taluka by taluka at long intervals of 
15—30 years by officers appointed specially for this purpose. The 
Survey and Settlement Department deals with this question. The 
Revenue Department collects the revenue fixed by the Survey and 
Settlement Department. The settlement is based on the principle 
that “ land should be assessed in accordance with its capabilities." 
The main considerations in determining whether the existing assess¬ 
ment of a taluka is suitable or requires to be modified are its rainfall, 
the state of communications, markets, the typo of cultivation and the 
state of husbandry, the statistics of rents, sales and mortgages, as 
indicating the proportion of assessment to the benefit or profit of 
agriculture, and the movements of prices indicate the extent to which 
the aggregate may be modified. The average rato is then divided to 
the various fields or survey numbers according to their relative values. 
The three main factors —natural productivity, irrigation facility and 
position with respect to a particular village—affect the values of fields. 
The lands are classified according to the factors that affect productivity, 
depth, composure and quality of soil as well as irrigational facilities. 
Moreover the relative situation of a village in respect of climate, 
communications and markets and such other salient factors are taken 
into consideration. These are the main principles on which 
settlements are made. 

2. Levy of Agricultural Income-tax .—No agricultural income-tax 

is levied. 
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3. Consolidation of Holdings. —At present relief is not given to 
uneconomic holdings. Formerly the movement for consolidation of 
holdings had been undertaken by the Government, for the prevention 
of the lands being divided into small pieces. This Act to prevent the 
fragmentation is now not in force but in order to promote the consoli¬ 
dation of small pieces of land there exists the Act for Consolidation of 
Agricultural Land. By this Act, if two-thirds of Khatedars of a certain 
village are willing to take benefit of the Act, every facility is given by 
Government for the purpose. 

4. Bemissions. —The grant of remission of land revenue much 
depends upon the season. If the yield is below half the average yield 
of the lands of the whole taluk or a village or an individual, remission 
of laud revenue is granted proportionately. Belief for this purpose is 
given as per Land Revenue Code and Famine Relief Act. 

5- Tenancy Legislation. —Rent Regulation Act and Act for the 
Protection of Land of Backward Classes are in force in certain taluks 
of this State- 

6. Levy of Water Bates. —One Rupee per Bigha is charged for 
water taken from Government well or tank by means of pumps. For 
water taken from or given from canals, special rates are charged by 
the Irrigation Department. 

7. Cesses —Local cess at the rate of two annas per rupee is the 
only cess that is levied on the land revenue. The usual rate of the 
local cess is one anna per rupee, but since the year 1945-46, the 
Government have ordered two annas perrupeofor the next eight years. 
The amount so collected is distributed among Village Panchayat, 
Prant Panchayat, Sanitary Department. Municipalities and are utilised 
for roads and other development purposes- 


LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN TRAVANCORE. 

(Note furnished by the Travancore Government.) 

In Travancore, the Ryot,wari System has been followed in the 
Settlement. The landholder is held directly responsible for the tax 
due in respect of his lands and he is given a patta stating particulars 
of his land, the tax borne on each, the due date of payment of tax, 
etc. 

The assessment due on a land was the share due to the Sirkar, of 
the yield from the land after deducting' the cultivation expenses and 
the cultivator’s share. The whole of the share was not in all cases 
payable by the landholder to the Sirkar since further allowances 
were made in favour of the landholder according to the origin and 
nature of the tenure under which the land was held. Tho total yield 
from each land was estimated for this purpose by field inspection and 
by local enquiry at the time of the Settlement. At the last Settle¬ 
ment, classification of soil, crop experiment and grouping of the lands 
into blocks on the basis of equality of productivity of soil and applica¬ 
tion of varying rates for different blocks were adopted for estimating 
the gross yield and the assessment was fixed on the basis of the total 
yield thus estimated. 
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The Land Revenue System in the State has now been simplified 
by the promulgation of the Travancore Land Tax Proclamation, 1121. 
Under the present system a uniform tax, termed Basio Tax, is levied 
on all lands in the State, irrespective of nature or tenure. It is a 
nominal tax at a uniform rate. It is being levied at the rate of 4 cash 
(l‘7) pies percent, i.e., 14 annas per acre, on all lands irrespective of 
tenure, productivity, etc. Substantial relief has thus been given to 
the poor agriculturists who form the vast bulk of the ryots. Certain 
classes of lands have, however, been kept out of the purview of tbo 
Land Tax Proclamation for special reasons and for such landB the 
old system of land assessment, etc., is still being followed, e.g. Sree 
Pandarvaka lauds, Kandukrishi—Home farms of the Sovereign—and 
Edavaga lands. 

To make up the great fall in Land Revenue cauged by the 
introduction of Basie Tax, Agricultural Income Tax has been intro¬ 
duced . 

II. Agricultural Income-tax. —The Travancore Income-tax 
Aet XXIII of 1121 brings Agricultural Income also within the purview 
of Income-tax law and renders it also liable to assessment along with 
income from other sources, if any. Income not exceeding Rs. 2,000 
is exempted from income-tax while in respect of income exceeding 
Rs. 2,000, income-tax at the following rates is being levied :— 

Amount Bate 

1- On the first Rs. 1,500 of the Nil. 
total income. 

2. On the next Rs. 3,500 ... 1 Chuckram 8 cash (10 pies 

nearly) in the rupee. 

3. On the next Rs-5,000 ... 2 Chuekrams 8 Cash (1 anna 

5 pies). 

4. On the next Rs. 5,000 ... 4 Ghuekrams 8 Cash (2 annas 

6 pies). 

5. On the balance of total 6 Chuekrams 8 Cash (3 annas 

income. 9 pies). 

III. Belief to Uneconomic Holdings and Action for Preventing 
Fragmentation. —As has been stated already, Basic Tax is but a 
nominal taxation and its very conception as such precludes the 
necessity for any relief in the shape of reduction or exemption. It 
may be noted that a large majority of pattadars forming more than 
70 per cent own less than one acre of Land and 95'6 per cent own 
land below 5 acres and that as such ordinarily they will have to pay 
only the nominal basic tax. 

No action has so far been taken for the prevention of fragmenta¬ 
tion and for promoting the consolidation of holdings. 

IV. Bemission. —Till the introduction of Basic Tax, both 
seasonal and non-seasonal remission of land tax was being granted to 
afford the landholder relief when there was failure of crop. There is 
no longer any necessity or justification for the remission of the 
nominal Basic Tax ; hence remission of Basic Tax on land is not 
allowed now. The Remission Rules now in force are those dated the 
7th October 1937 (Page 694, 4th Supplement to Land Revenue 
Manual, Volume II) as amended by G.O. R.O.C. No. 13720—47—Rev., 
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dated the 19th July 1947. Bemission is allowed in the irrigation 
water cess when the crop fails owing to drought. 

V. The Tenancy Legislation. —The class of lands grouped under 
the broad head Jenmom alone holds out scope for Tenancy Legisla¬ 
tion. This class may be divided into two main sub-heads: (1) the 
free holds or Edavakas belonging to the Chiefs ; and (2) other lands 
belonging to minor Jenmies, Devaswoms, etc. Of the free holds, a few 
were settled along with the last General Bevenue Settlement on the 
same principles as were applied to Sirkar lands. The remaining free 
lands were settled under the provisions of the Edavaka Act III of 
1109 and the relation between Landlord and Tenant in respect of free 
hold lands is thus governed by the above Legislation. 

In regard to the remaining class of Jenmom lands, Tonanoy 
Legislation covers only lands demised hy Jenmi to the tenant for a 
money consideration. The contract in such cases is not one of sale 
even though transfer of possession and irredeemability form the 
essential features of the transactions. Under the Jenmi and Kudiyan 
Act (Act V of 1071, as amended by Act XII of 1108) which governs 
the relationship between the Jenmi and the Tenant (Kudiyan) in 
respect of lands thus demised, the Tenant is to continue in uninter¬ 
rupted possession as long as the rent fixed for each land at a 
Settlement conducted by Government under the provisions of the 
said Act is regularly paid to Government who have, in view of the 
interests of all concerned, undertaken to act as the collecting 
Agency. 

VI. The Levy of Charges for Water Supply for Irrigation.— Water 
cess at the rate of Bs. 2 per acre is being realised on registered wet 
lands within the commanded area of the Kodayar Irrigation Project, 
while water cess at the rate of Bs. 7 per acre is being levied on dry 
lands covered into wet within the same area. 

VII. Cess Borne on Land Bevenue.— In early stages of the Land 
Bevenue Administration in the State there were innumerable cesses 
on land revenue. All these have been gradually abolished through 
successive Bevenue Settlements. 

VIII. Whether any Action has been taken to Abolish Zamindaris, 
Jodis, Jahgirs and Inarm. —The Zamindari System does not exist in 
this State. There are, however, a few villages owned by certain 
Chiefs wholly exempt from payment of tax to Government. They are 
called Edavakas. These lands were settled by Government on tho 
basis of the principles of settlement followed by Government in respect 
of lands belonging to the State and the tenants of the Edavaka Chiefs 
are obliged to pay the tax thus settled direct to the Chief. The 
Basic Tax Scheme, i.e., the Land Tax Proclamation, 1121, intro¬ 
duced recently is not made applicable to these lands. All the other 
Inams in the State are now liable to the payment of Basic Land Tax. 
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LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN COORG. 

(Note furnished by the Coorg Government.) 

1. Prmciples of Settlement .—The first revenue settlement in 
Coorg was that conducted by the Rajas Dodda Virarajendra and Linga 
Rajendra Wodeyars during tho years 1805 to 1816- From tbat period 
until 1895 no regular attempt at revision of tho revenue settlement 
was made. In 1896, a summary settlement intended to be in force for 
ten years was carried out. Tho main features of that settlement were 
(i) an enhancement of one anna in the rupee on all revenue other 
than that assessed on coffee, pepper and arecanut cultivation, (ii) an 
addition of 4 annas per acre to the ordinary two rupee coffee rate in 
the case of the best estates not held under title-deeds, (iii) a new 
assessment of 3 annas an acre on wantiholas which were till then 
un-assessed, (iv) a slight increase on arecanut aDd pepper gardens, and 
(v) assessing of all excess areas of occupation discovered by the 
Revenue Survey conducted in 1890-1892. After the expiry of ten 
years a re-settlement of all the lands in Coorg was undertaken 
between the years 1907 and 1912. A detailed information about the 
re-settlement is furnished in the Final report on the Revenue Settle¬ 
ment of Coorg prepared by the Settlement Officer Mr. Gustav 
Haller. 

The lands are divided into two main categories, namely, those held 
by private individuals including religious institutions and those held 
by Government. The lands held by private individuals may be 
divided into four main classes, namely, (1) wargs consisting of plots on 
which rice is grown, (2) banes, hithlus and uruguppes being the 
adjacont forest land held froo of assessment for grazing purposes, 
building houses, etc., (3) Holas or Sariges on which dry cultivations 
are undertaken, and (4) lands used for growing plantation and garden 
products. When banes and hithlus are cultivated they are assessed 
according to the nature of cultivation. The lands which are not held 
by private persons, tanks other than those dug or owned by private 
persons, rivers, roads, etc., belong to Government. Lands are hold 
by private individuals under the various tenures such as jama, umbli, 
jahgir, bhattamanya, sarvamanya, jodi, mutt uthara, gowdumbli, 
naimannu and sagu- The first four tenures were granted for meri¬ 
torious service rendered in the past, the next three for benefit of 
institutions and the next two for service to be rendered. These are 
held either at concessional rates of assessment or free of assessment 
as the ease may be. These tenures which were in existence at the 
time of the Coorg Rajas have been allowed to be continued. 

The assessment on rice lands varies from 8 annas to Rs. 5 per 
acre, that on dry lands from 4 annas to Rs. 2 per acre, that on lands 
cultivated with coffee, orange, pepper, cardamom, tea, rubber, etc., 
from 8 annas to Rs. 2 per acre and that on arecanut or cocoanut 
gardens at Rs. 2 to 8 per acre. 

The assessment imposed at the re-settleinent was originally 
proposed to be in force for 30 years and the period was extended until 
further orders as provided under Section 54 of the Coorg Land and 
Revenue Regulation, 1899. A resettlement of land is, however, under 
consideration. 
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Maintenance of records regarding holding of the lands, disposal 
and transfers of the same and collection of land revenue, are governed 
under the provisions of the Ooorg Land and Revenue Regulation of 
1899 (1 of 1899) and the rules framed thereunder. 

2. The question of levying agricultural income-tax is under con¬ 
sideration and the rates are not yet decided. 

3. It is found that the minimum area on which a man by his 
own labour can maintain himself and his family is about 100 battles 
of paddy fields or 3 acres of rice land. This is considered to be an 
economic holding. There are instances where a man’s division has 
been withheld down to 10 batties- No legislation has been introduced 
either to amalgamate the uneconomic holdings or to prevent fragmen¬ 
tation of the same. The only step taken in the matter so far is to 
impress upon the people the evils of fragmentation of holdings and to 
advise against such fragmentations. 

4. Under rule 162 of the Revenue Rules, seasonal remission or 
suspension of land revenue may be allowed when the crop on wet 
lands (rice cultivation) and dry lands (ragi cultivation) fails on account 
of excess or scarcity of water or damage by wild elephants or fire or 
on account of other cause beyond the control of the cultivator and his 
circumstances are such as to call for special consideration. There is 
also provision for revision of assessment on a holding if in consequence 
of action of water or sand or other cause not provided for when the 
assessment was imposed, the profits of the holding have been materi¬ 
ally and permanently reduced and also for grant of remission of 
assessment on land cultivated with plantation products under certain 
circumstances (Vide Revenue Rule 151.) 

5. The revenue system in Coorg is ryotwari and the necessity to 
introduce tenancy legislation has not arisen. 

6. Revenue Rule 152 provides for the levy of charges for water 
supply for irrigation. The charges levied are Re. 1 per acre where lands 
are irrigated by channels and 8 annas per acre on lands irrigated 
by tanks. 

Irrigation Cess Act (Coorg Act No. IV of 1943) has also been 
introduced and it will be enforced when the existing irrigation system 
is H o'voved under the Post-war Reconstruction Scheme. 

7 . The only cess levied on the land revenue is the District Fund 
Ctsa and its rate is 3 annas in the rupee. 

8. No action has been taken for the abolition of jodi, jahgir, 
mutt uthara and other inarns. 

No reform with regard to the land revenue system in Coorg has 
been introduced during the last 25 years. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

MEMORANDUM REGARDING TAX ON INCOME AND LAND 
PRODUCE LEVIABLE IN CEYLON. 

(Note furnished by the High Commissioner for India in Ceylon.) 

The Ceylon Income-tax Ordinance brings into liability profits from 
income from the following, among other sources:—(i) Profits from 
any trade, business, etc.; (ii) The nett annual value of land and 
improvements thereon, occupied by or on behalf of the owner in so far 
as it is not so occupied for the purpose of trade, business, profession 
or vocation : (iii) .Rents and Royalties. 

For the purpose of the Ordinance, an agricultural undertaking is 
deemed to be a business. Thus, it will bo seen that income-tax is levied 
on (I) Agricultural Enterprises; (2) Properties rented out. 

In regard to determination of profits in the case of Agricultural 
undertakings the same provisions as for determination of profits of any 
business or trade apply in the case of income from rent or in the caBe 
of ascertainment of nett annual value of land and improvements 
thereof, tho only deductions allowed in the Ceylon Ordinance are the 
rates paid to the local authority concerned, and a 20 per cent deduc¬ 
tion for repairs. 

2. In addition to the tax under that Ordinance, there is also the 
taxation by local authorities. They are divided into the following 
categories:— 

(a) Municipal Council Ordinance, No. 29 of 1947—Section 230, 
Municipal Councils are empowered to make and assess any rate or 
rates on the annual value of all houses and buildings of every descrip¬ 
tion and all lands and tenements whatsoever within the Municipality 
with the sanction of the Minister. Such rate or rates shall not exceed 
in the aggregate, the maximum rate or rates from time to time deter¬ 
mined by the Minister. 

( b) Urban Councils Ordinance, No. 01 of 1939—Section 173— 
Urban Councils may subject to such limitations, qualifications and 
conditions as may be proscribed by the Council and subject to the 
approval of the Minister, impose and levy a rate on the annual value 
of any immovable property or any species of immovable property 
situated within the Urban Council Area- Different rates for different 
areas or parts of the town may be imposed according to the services 
provided. The rates are levied annually. When the rate imposed for 
a year is the same as that levied in the preceding year, the sanction of 
the Minister is not required, 

(c) Town Councils Ordinance, No. 3 of 1946—Section 173— 
Maximum rate leviable 9 per cent, Different rates for different areas 
are not permitted. 


L.R.S. 


21 
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(d) Village Communities Ordinance—Section 45—A land tax 
consisting of either or both of the following is leviable by the Village 
Committees :— 

(i) An assessment tax not exceeding 6 per cent of the annual 
value of all building and all lands situated in localities 
within the village area which are declared by the Village 
Committee with the approval of the Assistant Commissioner 
of Local Government to be built-up-localities ; and 
(ii) An acreage tax not exceeding 50 cents a year on each acre 
of land which is situated outside a built-up-loeality and is 
under a permanent cultivation of any kind other than 
paddy and chena cultivation. 
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APPENDIX V. 

Statement showing the attendance of the members at the several 
meetings of the Committee. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Statement showing the probable ioss to Government if the Group Maximum Bates 
are reduced to 11s. 2 per acre wherever the rate is in excess of Bs. 2 as per 
revision survey and settlement. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of the District 

Number 
of villages 
affected 

Acreage 

Assessment 

Frobable loss 

1 

Bangalore 

1,874 

629,761 ! 

Bs. 

7,31,349 

Hs. 

1,69,420 

2 

Kolar 

2,851 

428,789 ! 

7,26.181 

1,79,844 

3 

Tumkur 

1,603 

433,804 

4,60,926 

76,032 

4 

Mysore (including 

1,211 

536,024 

6,41,849 

1,06,362 

6 

Mandya District), 

Hassan 

1,464 

372,025 

4,67,259 

93.501 

6 

Shimoga 

466 

192,255 

1,86-734 

29,464 

I 

Chikmagalur ... ...I 

614 

201,248 

2,27,574 

32,876 

8 

Oliitaldrng ... ...| 

160 

125,909 | 

76,840 

9,002 


Total ...j 

10,222 

2,819,816 | 

1 

35,06,711 

6,96,491 
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APPENDIX VII. 

BOMBAY ACT No. LXII OF 1947. 

(First published, after having received the assent of the Governor- 
General, in the “ Bombay Government Gazette ” on the 29th 
January 194S.) 

An Act to provide for the prevention of fragmentation of agricultural 
holdings and for their consolidation. 

WHEREAS it is expedient to prevent, the fragmentation of agri¬ 
cultural holdings and to provide for the consolidation of agricultural 
holdings for the purpose of the better cultivation thereof; It is hereby 
enacted as follows ;— 


CHAPTER I. 

Preliminary. 

1. Short title, extent and commencement. —(1.1 This Act may be 
called the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation of 
Holdings Act, 1947. 

(2) It extends to the whole of the Province of Bombay. 

(3) It shall come into force in such areas and on such date as 
the Provincial Government may by notification in the Official 
Gazette direct. 

2. Definitions, —In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant 
in the subject or context,— 

(1) “ agricultural year ” means the year commencing on the 
first day of April; 

(2) “ consolidation of holdings ” means the amalgamation and 
where necessary the re-distribution of holdings or portions of holdings 
in any village, rnahal or taiuka or any part thereof so as to reduce the 
number of plots in holdings; 

(3) “ Consolidation Officer ” means an officer appointed as such 
under section 15 by the Provincial Government, and includes any 
person authorised by the Provincial Government to perform all or any 
of the functions of the Consolidation Officer under this Act; 

(4) “ fragment ’’ means a plot of land of less extent than the 
appropriate standard area determined under this Act : 

Provided that no plot of land shall be deemed to be a 
fragment by reason of any diminution in its area by diluvion ; 

(5) "land” means agricultural land whether alienated or 
unalienated; 

(6) “ local area ” means any area notified as such in the 
Official Gazette under section 3; 

(7) “ Mamlatdar ” shall include a Mahalkari; 
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(8) “ Owner ” means in the case of unalienated land the 
occupant and when such land has been mortgaged, owner means the 
mortgagor; in the case of alienated land owner means the superior 
holder; 

(9) “prescribed” means prescribed by rules made under 
this Act; 

(10) “ standard area ” in respect of any class of land means the 
area which the Provincial Government may from time to time 
determine under section 5 as the minimum area necessary for profit¬ 
able cultivation in any particular local area, and includes a standard 
area revised under the said section ; 

(11) words and expressions used in this Act, but not defined, 

have the meaning assigned to them in the 
Bom. v of 1879. Bombay Land Eevenue Code, 1879. 

CHAPTER II. 

Determination of Local and Standard Areas and 
Treatment of Fragments. 

3. Determination of local area. —The Provincial Government 
may, after such inquiry as it deems fit, by notification in the Official 
Gazette, specify a village, mahal or taluka or any part thereof as a 
local area for the purposes of this Act. 

4. Settlement of standard areas. —(1) The Provincial Govern¬ 
ment may, after such inquiry as it deems fit and after consultation 
with the District Advisory Committee appointed by it, provisionally 
settle for any class of land in any local area the minimum area that 
can be cultivated profitably as a separate plot. 

(2) The Provincial Government shall by notification in the 
Official Gazette and in such other manner as may be prescribed 
publish the minimum areas provisionally settled by it under sub¬ 
section (1) and invite objections thereto. 

5. Determination and revision of standard areas.- —(1) The 
Provincial Government shall, after considering the objections, if any, 
received within three months of the date of publication of the notifica¬ 
tion under sub-section (2) of section 4 in the village concerned and 
making such further inquiry as it may deem it, determine the standard 
area for each class of land in such local area. 

(2) The Provincial Government may, at any time, if it deems 
it expedient so to do, revise a standard area determined under sub¬ 
section (1), Such revision shall be made in the manner laid down in 
section 4 and sub-section (1). 

(3) The Provincial Government shall, by notification in the 
Official Gazette and in such other manner as may be prescribed, give 
public notice of any standard area determined under sub-section (1) or 
revised under sub-section (2). 

6. Entry in the Record of Bights. —(l) On notification of a 
standard area under sub-section (3) of section 5 for a local area all 
fragments in the local area shall be entered as such in the Record of 
Rights, or where there is no Record of Rights in such village record 
as the Provincial Government may prescribe. 
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(2) Notice of every entry made under sub-section (l) shall be 
given in the manner prescribed for the giving of 
Bom. V of 1879. notice under the Bombay Land Revenue Code, 

1879, of an entry in the register of mutations. 

7. Transfer and lease of fragments. —(l) No person shall transfer 
any fragment in respect of which a notice has been given under sub¬ 
section (2) of section 6 unless thereby the fragment becomes merged 
in a continuous survey number or recognised sub-division of a survey 
number. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Bombay 
Tenancy Act, 1939, no such fragment shall be 
Bom. xxix of 1939. leased to any person other than a person culti¬ 
vating any land which is contiguous to the 

fragment. 

8. Fragmentation prohibited, —No land in any local area shall be 
transferred or partitioned so as to create a fragment. 

9. Penalty for transfer or partition contrary to provisions of 
Act. —(l) The transfer or partition of any land contrary to the 
provisions of this Act shall be void. 

(2) The owner of any land so transferred or partitioned shall 
be liable to pay such fine not exceeding Rs. 250 as the Collector may, 
subject to the general orders of the Provincial Government, direct. 

10. Transfer of fragment to Grown.~{l) Any owner of a frag¬ 
ment may transfer it to the Crown for the purposes of the Province 
on payment by the Crown of such compensation to porsons possessing 
interest therein as the Collector may determine and thereupon the 
fragment shall vest absolutely in the Crown for the purposes of the 
Province free from all encumbrances. 

(2) Any such fragment may be disposed of in accordance with 
the provisions of section 117-B of the Bombay 
Land Revenue Code, 1879. 

11. Partition of estate assessed to payment of revenue to Crown or 

separation of share thereof. —When a decree is 
V of 1908. transferred to the Collector under section 54 of 

the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for the parti¬ 
tion of an undivided estate assessed to the payment of revenue to the 
Crown in any local area for which standard areas have been fixed, or 
for the separate possession of a share of such an estate, no such 
partition or separation shall be made so as to creat a fragment. 

12. Determination of compensation for purposes of Section 10. — 

In determining the. compensation for the 
i of 1894. purposes of section 10 the Collector shall have 

regard to the provisions of sub-section (1) of 
section 23 of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894. 

13. Amendment of Sections 717A and 117B of Bom. V. of 1879.— 

In sections 117A and 117B of the Bombay Land 
Bom. v of 1879. Revenue Code, 1879, the following shall be 

inserted at the commencement of the said 

sections, namely : — 

“ Subject to the provisons of the Bombay Prevention of 

of Fragmentation and Consolida¬ 
tion of Holdings Act, 1947,” 


Bom. V of 1879. 


Bom. IiXII of 1947. 
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14. Provincial Government or local authority not to acquire land 
so as to. leave fragment. —Notwithstanding anything contained in any 
law for the time being in force no land shall be acquired by the 
Provincial Government or any local authority or sold at any sale held 
under the orders of any Court so as to leave a fragment. 

CHAPTER III. 

Procedure for Consolidation. 

15. Government may of its own accord or on application declare 
its intention to make scheme for consolidation of holdings. —With the 
object of consolidating holdings in any village, mahal or taluka or any 
part thereof for the purpose of better cultivation of lands therein, the 
Provincial Government may declare by a notification in the Official 
Gazette and by publication in the prescribed manner in the village or 
villages concerned its intention to make a scheme for the consolidation 
of holdings in such village or villages or part thereof as may be 
specified. On such publication in the village concerned the Provincial 
Government may appoint a Consolidation Officer who shall proceed to 
prepare in the prescribed manner a scheme for the consolidation of 
holdings in such village or villages or part thereof, as the case may 
be. 

16. Scheme to provide for compensation. —(1) The scheme 
prepared by the Consolidation Officer shall provide for the payment of 
compensation to any owner who is allotted a holding of less market 
value than that of his original holding and for the recovery of compen¬ 
sation from any owner who is allotted a holding of greater market 
value than that of his original holding. 

(2) The amount of compensation shall be determined, so far as 
practicable, in accordance with the provisions of 
i of IS94. sub-section (1) of section 23 of the Land 

Acquisition Act, 1894. 

17. Amalgamation of public roads, etc., within scheme for consoli¬ 
dation of holdings. —(1) Whenever in preparing a scheme for the 
consolidation of holdings, it appears to the Consolidation Officer that 
it is necessary to amalgamate any road, street, lane or path with any 
holding in the scheme, lie shall make a declaration to that effect 
stating in such declaration that it is proposed that the rights of the 
public as well as of all individuals in or over the said road, street, lane 
or path shall be extinguished or, as the case may be, transferred to a 
new road, street, lane or path laid out in the scheme of consoli¬ 
dation. 

(2) The declaration in sub-section (l) shall be published in the 
village concerned in the prescribed manner along with the draft scheme 
referred to in section 19. 

(3) Any member of the public or any person having any 
interest or right, in addition to the right of public highway, in or over 
the said road, street, lane or path or having any other interest or right 
which is likely to be adversely affected by the proposal may, within 
thirty days after the publication of the declaration under sub-section 
(l), state to the Consolidation Officer in writing bis objection to the 
proposal, the nature of such interest or right and the manner in which 
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it is likely to be adversely affected and the amount and the particulars 
of his claim to compensation for such interest or right:— 

Provided that no claim for compensation on account of the 
extinction or diminution of the right of public highway over such road, 
street, lane or path shall be entertained. 

(4) The Consolidation Officer shall, after considering the 
objections, if any, made to the proposal, submit it with such amend* 
ments, if any, as be may consider necessary, to the Settlement 
Commissioner, together with the objections received, his recommenda¬ 
tions thereon and a statement of the amounts of compensation, if any, 
which in his opinion are payable, and of the persons by whom and the 
persons to whom such compensation is payable. The decision of the 
Settlement Commissioner on the proposal and regarding the amount 
of compensation and the persons by whom such compensation, if any, 
is payable, shall, subject to any modification made by the Provincial 
Government, be final. 

18. Revocation of assignments of lands .—Notwithstanding any¬ 
thing contained in any law for the time being in force, it shall be 
lawful for the Consolidation Officer to direct that any land specifically 
assigned for any public purpose shall cease to be so assigned and to 
assign any other land in its place. 

19. Publication of draft seheme. —(l) When the draft scheme of 
consolidation is ready for publication, the Consolidation Officer shall 
publish it in the prescribed manner in the village or villages concerned. 
Any person likely to be affected by such scheme, shall, within thirty 
days of the date of such publication, communicate in writing to the 
Consolidation Officer any objections relating to the scheme. The 
Consolidation Officer shall, after considering the objections, if any 
received, submit the scheme with such amendments as he considers to 
be necessary, togethor with his remarks on the objections, to the 
Settlement Commissioner. 

(2) The Consolidation Officer shall also publish the scheme as 
amended by him. 

20. Confirmation of scheme.—(l) If within thirty days of its 
publication no objections are received to the draft scheme published 
under sub-section (1) or the amended draft scheme published under 
sub-section (2) of section 19, as the case may be, the Settlement Com¬ 
missioner shall confirm tbe scheme. 

(2) If any objections are received to the amendment draft 
scheme published under sub-section (2) of section 19, the Settlement 
Commissioner shall after taking the objections into consideration 
submit it with such modifications as he considers necessary to the 
Provincial Government. 

(3) The Provincial Government may either confirm the scheme 
with or without modifications or refuse to confirm it: 

Provided that the Provincial Government shall, if the seheme 
has beeD modified by the Settlement Commissioner under sub-section 
(2) publish it as so modified, and take into consideration the objec¬ 
tions, if any, received within thirty days of such publication before 
acting under this sub-section. 

21. Right to possession of new holdings. —(1) Upon the confirma¬ 
tion of the scheme under sub-section (l) or (3) of section 20, the 
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scheme as confirmed shall be published in the Official Gazette and also 
in the prescribed manner in the village or villages concerned, and if 
all the owners affected by such scheme agree to enter into possession 
of the holdings allotted to thorn thereunder, the Consolidation Officer 
may allow them to enter into such possession forthwith or from such 
date as may be specified by him. 

(2) If all the owners affected by the scheme do not agree to 
enter into possession under sub-section (l) they shall be entitled to 
possession of the holdings allotted to them under the scheme from the 
commencement of the agricultural year next following the date of its 
publication in the Officio,l Gazette under sub-section (1) and the 
Consolidation Officer shall, if necessary, put them in possession of the 
holdings to which they are so entitled, and for doing so may in the 
prescribed manner evict any person from any land. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (2) no 
owner shall be entitled to possession of any holding allotted to him 
under tho scheme unless he deposits in the prescribed manner within 
fifteen days of the commencement of the said agricultural year such 
compensation as is recoverable from him under the schome. 

(4) Where an owner fails to comply with the provisions of sub¬ 
section (3) his right in such holding may be allotted in the prescribed 
manner by the Consolidation Officer to any other person who pays the 
value of the holding, and in such case the value realised after deduct¬ 
ing the expense (hereinafter called the net value) shall be paid to the 
owner and any other person having an interest in the holding. 

22. Coming into force of scheme.— As soon as the persons 
entitled to possession of holdings under this Act have ontered into 
possession of the holdings respectively allotted to them, the scheme 
shall he deemed to have come into force. 

23. Certain laivs no ban on transfer ofholditu)s. —Notwithstand¬ 
ing anything contained in any law for the time being in force, the 
rights of owners, or other persons having interest, shall for the purpose 
of giving effect to any scheme of consolidation affocting them he 
transferable by exchange or otherwise. 

24. (l) Certificate of transfer. —The consolidation Officer shall 

grant to every owner to whom a holding has 
XVI of isos. been allotted in pursuance of a scheme of con¬ 

solidation and to every person to whom a right 
is allotted under sub-soction (4) of section 21, a certificate in tho 
prescribed form duly registered under the Indian Registration Act, 
1908, to tho effect that the holding has been transferred to him in 
pursuance of the scheme. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in any law for the 
time being in force no stamp or registration fee shall be payable in 
respect of such certificate. 

25. Loans to assist consolidation. —’For carrying out any of the 
XIX of 1898 XII of ff ur P°9Q s °* this Act, a loan may be granted to 

18 S 4 ." ' * an owner and recovered from him as a loan 

under the Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883, 
or the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 1884. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Effect of Consolidation Proceedings and of 
Consolidation of Holdings. 

26. (l) Exercise by Consolidation Officer of powers under certain 

Acts .—During the continuance of the consolida- 
II of *1906.°Bom, XXIX tion proceedings the Consolidation Officer shall 
of 1939 exercise and discharge the functions of a revenue 

officer under Chapter IX of the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code, 1879, the Mamlatdars’ Courts Act, 1906, and the 
Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939 ; and no revenue officer other than the 
Consolidation Officer shall take any proceedings under any of the said 
Acts in respect of any holding or land for the consolidation of which a 
notification has been issued under section 16. 


(2) When in 
proceeds to prepare . 


respoet of any holding the Consolidation Officer 


(a) All applications 


Bom. Vof 1879, Horn. 
II of 1906. Bom. XXIX 
of 1939. 


and proceedings 
proceedings 


including execution 
pending before any 
revenue officer undor Chapter IX 
of the Bombay Land Revenue 
Code, 1879, Mamlatdars’ Courts 
Act, 1906, and the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, in 
respect of any holding or land for the consolidation of 
which a notification has been issued under section 15 
shall be transferred to the Consolidation Officer; and 

(b) the Consolidation Officer shall, by proclamation, call 
upon all persons who claim to be entitled to possession 
under any of the said Acts, of any holding for the con¬ 
solidation of which a notification has been issued under 
section 15 to make within the prescribed period an 
application to be put in possession of such holdings ; 
and any person who fails to do so within the prescribed 
period shall thereafter be debarred from making it: 

Providod that nothing in this clause shall debar any person from 
making after the coming into force of a scheme of consolidation under 
section 22, any application in respect of any holding included in the 
scheme, if such application could lie under the provisions of any law 
for the timo being in force. 

(3) The Consolidation Officer shall submit any order passed by 
him under any of the said Acts to the Collector for confirmation if an 
application in that behalf is made to him by any party to a proceeding 
under this section within fifteen days from the date of the order. 

27. Stay of proceedings under sections 153 and 155 of Bom. V of 
1879 ; ban on transfer of land during continuance of consolidation 
proceedings .—When a Consolidation Officer proceeds to prepare a 
scheme under section 15, during the continuance of the consolidation 
proceedings— 

(a) no proceedings under section 153 or 155 of the Bombay 
Land Revenue Code, 1879, in respect of any 
Bom. V of 1879. land j Q reS p 0C j; 0 f which a notification has been 

issued under section 15 shall be commenced ; 
and all such proceedings if commenced shall he stayed ; 
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ib) no person shall transfer any land in respect of which a 
notification under section 15 has been issued. 

28. Bights in holdings. —Every owner to whom a holding is 
allotted in pursuance of a scheme of consolidation shall have the same 
rights in such holding as he had in his original holding : 

Provided that nothing in this section shall apply to any person 
to whom a holding has been allotted undor the provisions of sub¬ 
section (4) of section 21. 

29. (l) Transfer of encumbrances. —If the holding of an owner 
included in a scheme of consolidation which has come into force under 
section 22 is burdened with a lease, mortgage, debt or other encum¬ 
brance, such lease, mortgage, debt or other encumbrance shall be 
transferred therefrom and attach itself to the holding allotted to him 
under the scheme or to such part of it as the Consolidation Officer 
may, subject to any rules made under section 37, appoint; and the 
lessee, mortgagee, creditor or other encumbrancer, as the case may be, 
shall exercise his rights accordingly. 

(2) If the holding to which a lease, mortgage, debt or other 
encumbrance is transferred under sub-section (1) is of less market 
value than the original holding from which it is transferred, the lessee, 
mortgagee, creditor or other encumbrancer, as the case may be, shall 
subject to the provisions of section 30 be entitled to the payment of 
such compensation by tho owner of the holding, as the case may 
require, as the Consolidation Officer may determine. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 21, tho 
Consolidation Officer shall, in tho prescribed manner, put any lessee, 
mortgagee or other encumbrancer entitled to possession into possession 
of the holding to which his lease, mortgage or other encumbrance has 
been transferred under sub-section (l). 

30. Apportionment of compensation or net value in case of 
dispute. —Where there is a dispute in respect of tho apportionment 

of— 

(a) the amount of compensation determined under sub-section 
(2) of section 10 or sub-section (4) of section 17 ; 

(b) the net value realized under sub-section (4) of section 21; 

* (c) the total amount of compensation determined under sub- 

seotion (2) of section 29 ; 

the Consolidation Officer shall refer the dispute to the decision of the 
District Court and deposit the amount of the 
1 of 1894. compensation or net value, as the case may bo, 

in the Court and thereupon the provisions of 
sections 33, 53 and 54 of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, shall, so far 
as may, apply. 

31. Alienation and sub-division of consolidated holdings. —Not¬ 
withstanding anything contained in any law for the time being in force, 
no person to whom a holding has been allotted under this Act 
shall— 

(а) transfer any holding or part thereof except in accordance 
with such conditions as may be prescribed ; 

(б) except with the permission in writing of the Provincial 
Government, sub-divide such holding. 
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32. (l) Powers to vary scheme on ground of error, irregularity, 
informality .—If after a scheme has come into force it appears to the 
Provincial Government that the scheme is defective on account of an 
error, irregularity or informality, the Provincial Government shall 
publish a draft of such variation in the prescribed manner. The draft 
variation shall state every amendment proposed tobemadeinjthe scheme. 

(2) Within one month of the date of publication of the draft 
variation any person affected thereby may communicate in writing 
any objection to such variation to the Provincial Government through 
the Settlement Commissioner. 

(3) After receiving the objections under sub-section (2) the 
Provincial Government may, after making such enquiry as it may 
think fit, by notification in the Official Gazette, make the variation 
with or without modifications or may not make any variation. 

(4) From the date of the notification making the variation, 
the variation shall take effect as if it were incorporated in the 
scheme. 


33. Power to vary or revoke scheme .—A scheme for the consoli¬ 
dation of holdings confirmed under this Act may at any time be varied 
or revoked by a subsequent scheme prepared, published and confirmed 
in accordance with thra Act, 


CHAPTER V. 

General. 

34. Vesting of powers of Settlement Commissioner. —The Pro¬ 
vincial Government may, by notification in the Official Gazette, invest 
the Collector with all or any of the powers of the Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner under this Act. 

35. Power of Provincial Government to call for proceedings .— 
The Provincial Government may at any time for the purpose of 
satisfying itself as to the legality or propriety of any order passed by 
any officer under this Act call for and examine the record of any case 
pending before or disposed of by such officer and may pass such order 
in reference thereto as it thinks fit. 

36. Appeal and revision. —Except as provided in this Act, no 
appeal or revision application shall lie from any order passed under 
Chapter II, III or IV of this Act. 

37. (1) .Rules, —The Provincial Government may by notification 
in the Official Gazette make rules for carrying out the purposes of 
this Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to the generality 
of the foregoing power, the Provincial Government may make rules, 
providing for— 

(a) the manner of publication under sub-section (2) of section 4; 

(b) the manner of giving public notice under sub-section (3) of 

section 5; 

(c) village records in which fragments shall be entered under 

sub-section (l) oE section 6 ; 
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(d ) the manner in which the intention to make a scheme shall 
be published and the manner of preparation of the 
scheme under section 15 ; 

(e) the manner of publication under sub-section (2) of section 

17 of a declaration made under sub-section (l) of the said 
section; 

(f) the manner in which a draft scheme of consolidation shall 

be published under sub-section (1) of section 19 in the 
village or villages concerned ; 

( g ) the manner of publication of a scheme under sub-section 

(l) of section 21, on its being confirmed; 

(h) the manner in which a person may be evicted under sub¬ 
section (2) of section 21 ; 

( i ) the manner in which compensation recoverable from an 

owner shall be deposited by him under sub-section (3) of 
section 21; 

(j) the manner in which right of holding may be allotted under 

sub-section (4) of soction 21 ; 

(k) the form in which a certificate shall be granted under 

section 24; 

(l) the period within which an application shall bo made under 

clause ( b) of sub-section (2) of soction 26; 

(m) the guidance of the Consolidation Officer and other officers 
and persons in respect of the transfer of a lease, mortgage, 
debt or other encumbrance under sub-section (1) of 
section 29 ; 

( n ) the conditions in accordance with which holdings may be 
transferred under clause ( a ) of section 31 ; 

(o) the manner of publication of a draft variation under sub¬ 

section (l) of section 32 ; 

(p) the manner in which the area and assessment (including 
water-rate if any) of each reconstituted holding or part of 
such holding shall be determined ; 

(<j) the manner in which corrections shall be made in the 
Record of Rights in accordance with a scheme of consoli¬ 
dation ; 

(?■) generally) for the guidance of the Consolidation Officer and 
other officers and persons in all proceedings under this 
Act; 

(s) any other matter whioh is to be or may be prescribed. 

(3) All rules made under this section shall be subject to the 
oondition of previous publication. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

Remission Rules in other parts of India. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

1. There are separate rules for the Central Provinces and for 
Berar but the general principles underlying both are the same. The 
Central Provinces Buies are prefaced as follows :— 

“ The assessment of land revenue in this province has been 
framed so as to allow, so far as the Assessing Officers could judge, for 
ordinary seasonal variations during the period of settlement, and the 
demand ought in theory to be paid in good and bad years. Experience 
has, however, shown that in practice this theory must he modified, 
and as rigidity of collections in adverse seasons produces evil effects, 
a system of granting suspensions and remissions is recognised as a 
measure purely of grace and not of right as an integral of the revenue 
policy of Government.” 

Both in the Central Provinces and in Berar, suspensions and 
remissions of land revenue are allowed for ;— 

(i) widespread calamities such as famine, draught and general 
failure of crops ; and 

(ii) local or isolated calamities, such as are occasioned by hail, 
floods, locusts and the like. 

2. In case of widespread calamities relief is granted according 
to "A’’ scale or “B” scale having regard to the previous revonue 
history of the tract. The “A” scale is adopted in villages whose 
condition during the previous years was normal and the “B” scale in 
those which have suff ered from recent crop failure or deterioration. 
Tracts where there had been general suspension or remission during 
the previous years become entitled to the “B” scale automatically and 
special sanction of the Commissioner is necessary to apply the “B” 
scale in other tracts. It is considered that relief is not ordinarily 
required in any tract when there is half a normal crop, the normal 
crop being 13l annas, the relief i3 ordinarily given in the form of 
suspension of either the whole or a portion of the revonue unless it 
is decided to grant remission first on the ground that it is practically 
certain that it cannot be collected subsequently- The “A” scale and 
“B” scale of relief are as follows :— 

"A” Scale, 

State of Crop —23* annas^Normal 

6 annas or over 
4 annas to less than 6 annas 
Less than 4 annas 

“B” Scale. 

State of Crop — 13k annas—Normal Degree of relief 

8 annas or over ... ... Nil 

Less than 8 annas and not less than 6 annas Half 
Less than 6 annas ... ... Full 


Degree of Belief 
Nil 
Half 
Full 


L.R.S. 


22 
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The shortage of the cropped area as compared with the normal 
is to be taken into consideration in calculating the out turn for each 
tract. The degree of relief will be the same throughout each village 
or homogeneous tract and the circumstances of individuals are 
ignored. The suspended revenue will not ordinarily be collected until 
one fair harvest subsequent to the failure has been reaped in the 
affected tract. Remission of suspended revenue, in part or in whole, 
is sanctioned by the Government: 

(i) when the revenue sought to be remitted has been suspend¬ 
ed for three years ; 

(ii) in certain specified tracts when the amount suspended 
exceeds the annual revenue demand, in which case the amount in 
excess of the annual demand will be remitted ; 

(iii) in cases, where it is clear from the condition of the tract 
that it would be inadvisable to collect the suspended revenue or 
part of it, 

3. The same principles apply for grant of relief in the case of 
local calamities also but relief is granted to individuals varying accord¬ 
ing to the damage done to the total holding of each. 

PUNJAB. 

4. The Punjab Remission Rules, which Sri K. G. Sivaswamy, 
has commendod as the best in India, can be considered under two 
heads, viz,, those relating to the remission of water rato in respect of 
irrigable lands and those relating to the remission of land revenue 
in general. 

5. Rules for the Remission of Water-rate—' These rules have boon 
framed under the Northern India Canal and Drinage Act of 1873 and 
provide for remission of full water rate whore damage to crops is 
caused from failure or stoppage of water supply, _ after assessing the 
damage in respect of each field and after verification that the failure 
of crop is complete, i.e., it is less than a four-anna crop and that 
suoh failure is entirely due to causes beyond the control of the culti¬ 
vator. Thero is also provision for graduated remission wbero damage 
is caused by crop diseases or calamities such as hail, sevore dust 
storms, extonsive flooding, rats, locusts and other pests. Half the 
water-rate is remitted if the crop is more than a four-anna crop but 
less than an eight-anna crop and the whole is remitted if it is less 
than a four-anna crop. 

6. Rules for Remission of Land Revenue. —In the Punjab there 
are two systems of assessment of Land Revenue, vis., the fixed and 
the fluctuating. The fluctuating system the assessment varies with the 
condition of the crops and is based on the girdawari (Pahani) which is 
made before the harvest is reaped. If by any unforeseen aeoident such 
as hail, or flood, the harvest is destroyed alror the girdawari (pahani) is 
made and before it is reaped, a new girdawari and assessment could be 
made and hence no question of suspension, remission or reduction 
properly so called arises under this system. Under the system of 
fixed assessments which corresponds to the system in force in 
Mysore, the assessment fixed at the time of settlement remains 
unchanged for a specified number of years, and rules regulating 
suspension and remission are applicable to the areas settled under 
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this system. The tracts are classified into “ secure ” and “ insecure ” 
areas by the Settlement Ofiiuer who also prepares a scheme for the 
working of suspensions. The main object is to ascertain and set 
apart all “ insecure ” areas for which some systematic scheme regu¬ 
lating the grant of suspensions may be prepared. In the preparation 
of such a scheme the broad distinctions between suspensions and 
remisions due to such agents as drought and periodic Hoods and those 
due to wholly unforeseen causes such as hailstorms, flights of locusts 
and the like are borne in mind- These latter, being liable to occur in 
all tracts alike, are not dealt with in the scheme but are subject to 
the general instructions issued from time to time. Tracts which are 
very unlikely to require suspensions or remissions on account of 
drought, floods and the liko are classed as “ secure " and those which 
are, from time to time, likely to require suspensions and remissions 
from these causes are classed “ insecure ”, The conclusion arrived at 
in 1882 and endorsed by the Famine Commission of 1901 that 
“ relief vyill not ordinarily be required when there is half a normal 
crop ” has been accepted in the Punjab and it is laid down that it 
should not be departed from except in rare cases and under 
exceptional circumstances. 

7. The grounds of relief are classified into (a) ordinary, which 
are usually widespread; and (b) extraordinary which are usually 
local and isolated. 

The ordinary calamities are mostly those arising from the normal 
vicissitudes of season and suspension is the usual relief, though in 
some cases it maybe found necessary to grant relief from the beginning 
in the form of remissions. If the amount of revenue which it is 
decided not to collect is such that, when considered with reference to 
the recent history and the present condition of the people, the nature 
of the assessment and the character of the tract it is practically 
certain that it will be impossible subsequently to collect it, remission 
at the beginning itsef is favoured, instead of keeping the amount 
hanging over the heads of the revenue payers. The special conditions 
of certain tracts are also held to justify the adoption of initial remis¬ 
sion as a rule. But in view of the fact that remissions require more 
careful investigation than is necessary for an order of suspension the 
general rule laid down is that in cases of widespread calamity, where 
promptitude is essential, relief should in the first instance bo given in 
the form of suspensions. The following extracts from the instructions 
on remissions and suspensions deal with the scale on which relief 
should be given:— 

“ Once it is decided that relief is necessary, it remains to 
determine the scale on which rolief should be afforded. In dealing 
with the scale of rolief to be givon when the crops do not reach half 
tho normal standard, it would be fallacious to suppose that the 
various degrees of crop failure can be accurately dealt with by slavishly 
following any arithmetical formula. At the same time, without the 
guidance of some arithmetical standard, it is impossible to ensure any 
kind of uniformity in the grant of relief and accordingly, although 
anything in the shape of servile adherence to formula is to be depre¬ 
cated, a standard scale of relief on an arithmetical basis is now 
prescribed for general guidance, and a scalo should be laid down in 
this form for each district or other suitable tract. 


33 * 
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“ In deciding on the correspondence between the degree of 
relief to be given and the degree of crop failure experienced, one 
important principle should be borne in mind, namely, that the degree 
of relief should increase, as the yield decreases, more rapidly than tho 
degree of failure. The cultivator has to depend for his own sustenance 
and that of his family upon the margin left to him after his obligatory 
payments havo been deducted from the yield of his fields. The 
amount required for that sustenance will, no doubt, be larger in good 
than in bad years, since in the latter, he must be content with a 
lower standard of living than in the former, but there is a minimum 
standard below which it is impossible for him to go—a minimum 
which depends to some extent upon the general circumstances and 
habits of his class. And the deduction for subsistance boing to this 
extent a constant quantity it is obvious that a four-anna crop will 
leave much loss than half the margin which will be left by an eight- 
anna crop, out of which to pay rent or revenue. The relief, therefore, 
should be more than double in the former, of what it is in the latter 
case. Accordingly, the following may be taken as a suitable type in 
cases where no relief is given for a failure of less than half the 
pormal crop:— 

Crop (16 annas normal) Degree of relief 

6 annas and less than 8 annas ... 25 per cent. 

4 annas and less than 6 annas ... 50 do 

Less than four annas ... ... 100 do 

8. Generally there is no discrimination between rich and poor 
villages and rich and poor landowners for purposes of granting relief 
in timos of famine and widespread scarcity, Such discrimination is, 
howover, permitted in cases whore the grant of relief to landowners 
does not result in the rolief being passed on to tenants, and landowners 
who are known to be bad landlords or rack-renters, or who are so 
rich that they can pay without imperilling their future solvency or who 
belong to the capitalist, money lending or professional classes, holding 
land purely as an investment may be excluded from the relief afforded 
by remissions. 

9. Calamities such as hailstorms and locusts fall under the 
head “ extraordinary ” grounds of relief. Remission of the domand 
is tho usual mode of relief and is granted in respect of particular hold¬ 
ings affected thereby. 

10- Though there are circumstances under which suspension is 
merely a priliminary to remission and others in which the attempt 
to collect arrears is abandoned after full trial, tho general rule is that 
suspended revenue is recovered whenover the return of bettor seasons 
permits. When suspensions have been made on a large scalo owing 
to famine or widespread calamity, it is laid down that the people 
affected should ordinarily be allowed to reap the benefit of the first 
good crop or average harvest following the calamity paying only the 
current assessment, no arrears of revenue being collected until tho 
second average crop subsequent to such calamity has been reaped, 
Revenue that has been suspended for more than three years is usually 
remitted, if it can be shown that due attention has been given in the 
interval to its recovery, and that there have been good reasons for not 
enforcing payment. There is, however, no absolute and general rule 
that the amount under suspension should never exceed a year’s revenue. 
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BOMBAY. 

(Please see para IV of note furnished by the Bombay Government). 

11. The detailed rules for grant of remissions and suspensions 
are as follows 

I. When the Collector has ascertained by local enquiries that 
owing to a partial or total failure of the crops throughout any tract 
on account of drought or any other cause, it will be necessary to 
suspend the collection of land revenue assessed for agriculture in any 
area, he is authorised, especially when the tract is already impoverished 
or the previous harvests have been poor, to grant suspensions accord¬ 
ing to the scale given below to all occupants, agriculturists and non¬ 
agriculturists alike, and to superior holders of alienated land without 
enquiry into the circumstances of individuals :— 

Classification of crops. Amount of assessment 

to be suspended. 

4 aunas and under ... The whole 

Over 4 annas and under 6 annas ... Half 
6 annas and over ... None 

The normal crop, or average of satisfactory seasons is reckoned at 
12 annas. 

II. For the purposes of suspension of revenue, annewari is 
required only when there is doubt as to whother the season is below 
8 or 11 annas according as the amount of arrears to be collected is 
half or the whole of one year’s assessment, The following procedure 
has been laid down for making the anna valuation, 

(i; A Committee shall be formod for each village for which 
an anna valuation is to bo prepared consisting of the Circle Inspector 
(as Chairman), the Village Accountant, the Patil and two representa¬ 
tive agriculturists selected by the Circle Inspector. In taluks in which 
Circle Inspectors have been replaced by a Revenue Inpsector, the 
latter shall take the place of tho Circle Inspector in villages which can 
bo visited by him in consultation with tho Mamlatdar. In the 
remaining villages which cannot be visited by him the Fatil shall take 
the place of the Circle Inspector and perform his duties with the aid 
of the village accountant so far as he finds such aid is necessary. 

(ii) The Circle Inspector shall give nob less than three clear 
days notice of bis visit. 

(iii) The Committee shall meet in the month preceding the 
harvesting of the main crops and record its opinion as to what the 
anna valuation should be for each of them. 

(iv) The opinion shall ho signed by each member who (if the 
Committee is not unanimous) shall record his opinion over his own 
signature or maik, 

(v) The opinion or opinions thus recorded shall be forwarded 
by the Circle Inspector to the Mamlatdar, who shall proceed to make 
a provisional decision. 

(vi) The Mamlatdar shall fix a date by which the opinion or 
opinions referred to above shall reach him. 
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(vii) If tlie opinion or opinions are not received by that date, 
he shah make his provisional decision on such other data as may be 
available. 

(viii) The Mamlatdar shall publish his provisional decisions 
in the Taluk Kacheri and in the ehavadies of all the villages 
concerned. 

(ix) Any objection to the provisional decision of the Mamalt- 
dar shall be made within 15 days from the date of its publication, and 
he shall take into account all objections which have been submitted to 
his superior officers,' in person or by petition. 

(x) Unless the Mamlatdar, on a consideration of the objec¬ 
tions or for any other reason, sees fib to amend his provisional decision, 
such decision shall stand as his final decision. In any case where he 
amends the provisional decision, the amended decision shall be 
published in the same manner. 

(xi) If the Collector revises the Mamlatdar’s decision, this 
further decision similarly shall be published. 

(xii) The Collector may select any field in any village for 
a crop test with a view to checking the accuracy of any anna 
valuation. 

(xiii) The Collector or the Mamlatdar as the case may be 
should supply to the public on payment of the copying fees, informa¬ 
tion relating to the anna valuation of the crops of a village embodied 
in the following documents 

(1) the opinion of the village committoe as to the anna valu¬ 

ation of each of the main crops, 

(2) the provisonal decision of the Mamlatdar, 

(3) the final decision of the Mamlatdar, if any, 

(4) The Collector’s decision. 

Where possible the Mamlatdar’s decision should contain the area as 
well as the anna valuation of each of the main crops of a village. 

III. Where the area affected is homogeneous or whole villages 
are more less uniformly affected, the suspensions should be announced 
for such tracts or villages without detailed inspection. 

IV. The Collector shall cause the occupants and superior 
holders of alienated land whose revenue is suspended to understand 
distinctly that such suspension is provisional only and that it will be 
decided subsequently whether the revenue suspended shall be ultimately 
remitted or collected. 

V. Eemissions should be granted to occupants and to superior 
holders of alienated land in the manner explained below there should 
be no inquiry into the circumstances of individuals. 

(i) Except as provided in sub-paragraph (ii), the grant of 
remission should depend on the character of the three seasons follow¬ 
ing that in which the assessment is suspended. The oldest arrears 
shall be remitted first. Suspended revenue should be collected to the 
extent permissible under the table given below. In accordance with 
this table, all suspended arrears which either (a) in Gujarat and the 
Konkan are in excess of one year’s revenue or (b) in the Deccan are 
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in excess of two years’ revenue or (c) are more than three years old 
should ordinarily be remitted by the Collector : — 


Proportion of assessment 
the collection of which 
would be justified'• 

Anna classification of crop ,->-, 

Current■ Suspended 

arrears. 


11 annas and over ... 1 

8 annas and under 11 annas ... 1 

6 annas and under 8 annas ... 1 

Over 4. annas and under 6 annas ... i 

4 annas and under 



(ii) In the tracts noted below the grant of remission should 
depend upon the character of the four seasons following that in which 
the assessment is suspended. In other respects the instruction in 
sub-paragraph (i) will apply except that the suspended arrears shall 
not be due for remission until they are more than four years old : — 

Sholapur District. 

Bijapur District. 

Ahmodnagar District (excluding Akola, Kopergaon and 
Sangamner talukas). 

Indapur and Bbimthadi taluks and Sonir and Dhond Petas 
of Poona District. 

Gadag, Ron and Navalgund taluks and Mandargi and 
Nargund Petas of Dharwar District. 

(iii) The amount of suspended revenue to be collected with 
any particular instalment should be fixed by the Collector and 
announced before the collection of the instalment begins. 

(iv) Cases in which owing to the impoverishment of a tract 
by a succession of bad seasons, or for any special reasons, it appears 
to the Collector desirable to remit or to collect suspended revenue 
otherwise than in accordance with the ordinary rule, should be 
reported through the Commissioner for the orders of Government. 

VI. When the assessment includes a separated rate for water 
advantages then, if water fails to such an extent that no irrigated 
crop, or an irrigated crop not exceeding 4/ti annas can be grown the 
whole half of the portion of the assessment which represents the 
water-rate should in the case of all occupants and superior holders be 
remitted without suspension. If such suspensions are extensive, the 
Collector should first consult the Irrigation Ollicer of the district, and 
in case of difference of opinion should refer the case to the Commis¬ 
sioner. 

VII. When much land which would ordinarily be sown is left 
unsown because present or recent calamity renders showing impossible, 
the case is identical with that of failure of crops and should be simi¬ 
larly treated. 

VIII. Suspension may be granted to superior holders in 
accordance with the orders and the provision of section 84-A of the 
Bombay Land Revenue Code. Such grant entails the suspension and 
remission of rent (other than crop share) payable by the inferior 
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holders or tenants, to the extent provided by that section, under whioh 
the Collector must also record his order. 

IX. Belief on the occasion of local calamities, including the 
loss by fire or flood of harvested crops or other property should be 
determined by the investigation of individual cases. Before relief is 
granted the resources of the owner should be taken into account. 

When the damage amounts to total or nearly total loss of crops 
immediate remission is preferable to suspension. 

12. A water rate not assessed as land revenue but optionally 
contracted by the holder, as for supply of canal water, is not land 
revenue and its remission, etc., is not governed by the above rules. 
In such cases, Rule 28 of the Bombay Canal Rules provides for 
remission of water rate under certain circumstances. This rule runs 
as follows :— 

“ Remission of water rates. —Remission of ’whole or a part of 
the water rate payable by any person in respect of the supply of water 
for the purpose of irrigation to any land may be granted where such 
person has suffered loss— 

(a) from any stoppage, diminution or increase of his water 
supply due to any of the causes named in clause (d) to the proviso to 
section 31 (of the Bombay Irrigation Act) or to any act or omission of 
a Canal Officer not provided for in the said clause ; or 

(b) from failure of his crops due to any local or general 
calamity: provided that the outturn of the crops is not more than one 
quarter of normal.” 

Clauso ( d ) of the proviso to section 31 of the Bombay Irriga¬ 
tion Act is to the effect that no compensation under section 31 shall 
be awarded in respect of any damage arising from failure or stoppage 
of water in a canal when such failure or stoppage is due to— 

(1) any cause beyond the control of Government; 

(2) the execution of any repairs, alterations or additions to 

the canal; 

(3) any measures considered necessary by any canal officer 

duly empowered in this behalf for regulating the 
proper flow of water in the canal or for maintaining 
the established course of irrigation. 

COORG. 


33. The rules relating to seasonal suspension and remission of 
revenue are as follows:— 

I. Relief over widespread areas. —(i) Conditions justifying 
relief. No suspension or remission of land revenue will ordinarily be 
granted in respect of tracts in which the average yield is one-half of 
the ordinary produce or more. When it is less, relief will as a rule be 
granted at the following rates :— 


Estimated crop taking 16 annas as 
the normal yield. 

Six annas and less than 8 annas 
Four annas and less than 6 annas 
Less than four annas 


Degree of relief. 


25 per cent. 
50 „ 

100 „ 
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(ii) (a) Suspension of revenue. —In all ordinary oases relief 
shall primarily take the form of suspension of revenue. 

(5) On proof to his satisfaction that relief is necessary, the 
Commissioner may by order direct that the whole or part of the land 
revenue falling due within any specified stretch of paddy flats (Kovu) 
village or group of villages shall bo suspended.. 

(c) As a general rule no suspended revenue shall be collected 
until after one fair harvest, subsequent to the failure, has been reaped 
in the affected tract. 

(Hi) (a) Land Revenue which has been under suspension for 
three years shall ordinarily be remitted, and as a general rule the 
amount of revenue in respect of a given tract under suspension at any 
one time shall not exceed the normal revenue domand of that tract for 
one year. 

(b) When it is proposed to remit land revenue, the amount 
in respect of which the proposal is made, if not already suspended, 
shall forthwith be suspended. 

II. Local Belief confined to small areas. —In regard to 
individual landholders and to local areas too small to come within the 
purview of the foregoing rules, the principles laid down therein shall 
be generally applicable but it shall be competent to the Commissioner 
at his discretion (a) to authorise suspensions for a period not exceeding 
one year, and (6) to sanction remissions subject to a maximum 
of Rs. 500 in each case, where the crops growing in the land have 
been destroyed by wild elephants, fire, excoss of deficiency of water or 
any other causes beyond the control of the defaulter, and his circum¬ 
stances are such as to call for special consideration. 

TRAVANCORE. 

14. It is stated that remission of basic tax on land is not 
allowed as there is no longer any necessity or justification for the 
remission of the nominal basio tax. Remission is stated to be allowed 
in the irrigation water cess when the crop fails owing to drought. 

COCHIN. 

15. The rule relating to the grant of remission of land revenue 
runs as follows:— 

“ As liberal deductions have been made in fixing the assessment 
at the Settlement for ordinary vicissitudes of season land holders are 
expected to pay the assessment charged during the entire period of 
settlement, whether they cultivate the lands or not. But in enforcing 
this rule some elasticity in the collection of assessment is permissible 
in exceptional circumstances, and when any concession is proposed to 
he granted, the Diwan Peishkar will submit an exhaustive report, 
based on personal inspection, detailing the nature and causes of any 
widespread distress or calamity and embodying his recommendations 
which may be made under two heads:— {a) remission of assessment, 
and ( b ) suspension kists. His Highness’s Government reserve to 
themselves the fullest discretion in the matter of granting or refusing 
such concessions.” 
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APPENDIX IX. 

BOMBAY ACT No. LXVII OF 1948. 

(First published, after having received the assent of the 
Governor-General, in the “Bombay Government 
Gazette" on the 28 th December 1948.) 

An Act to amend the law relating to tenancies of agricultural lands 

and to make certain other provisions in regard to those lands. 

Whereas it is necessary to amend the law which governs the 
relations of landlords and tenants of agricultural lands ; 

And Whereas on account of the neglect of a landholder or 
disputes between a landholder and his tenants, the cultivation of his 
estate has seriously suffered, or for the purpose of improving the 
economic and social conditions of peasants or ensuring the full and 
efficient use of land for agriculture, it is expedient to assume manage¬ 
ment of estates held by landholders and to regulate and impose 
restrictions on the transfer of agricultural lands, dwelling houses, 
sites and lands appurtenant thereto, belonging to or occupied by 
agriculturists, agricultural labourers and artisans in the Province of 
Bombay and to make provisions for certain other purposes hereinafter 
appearing ; It is hereby enacted as follows 

CHAPTER I. 

Preliminary. 

1. Short title and extent. —(1) This Act may be called the 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948. 

(2) It extends to the whole of the Province of Bombay. 

2. Definitions. —In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant 
in the subject or context,— 

(1) “Agriculture ” includes horticulture, the raising of crops’ 
grass or garden produce, dairy farming, poultry farming, stock breeding 
and grazing, but does not include cutting of wood only. 

(2) “ Agriculturist ” means a person who cultivates land 
personally. 

(3) “ Co-operative Society ” means a society registered under 

the provisions of the Bombay Co-operative 
Bom. vii of 1935. Societies Act, 1925, or a society deemed to have 
been registered under the said Act. 

(4) “ Co-operative Farming Society ’’ means a society 

Bom VII of 1*25 registered as such under the Bombay Co¬ 

operative Societies Act, 1925. 

(6) “ To cultivate ” means to carry on agricultural operation 

only. 
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(6) ‘ To cultivate personally ” means to cultivate on one's own 
account— 

(i) by one’s own labour, or 

(ii) by the labour of any member of one’s family, or 

(iii) by servants on wages payable in cash or kind but not 

in crop share or by hired labour under one’s personal 
supervision or the personal supervision of any member 
of one’s family. 

Explanation I .—A tenant who is a widow or a minor or is 
subject to any physical or mental disability shall be deemed to 
cultivate the land personally, if it is cultivated by her or his servants 
or by hired labour. 

Explanation 11 .—In the case of an undivided Hindu family, the 
land shall be deemed to have been cultivated personally, if it is 
cultivated by any member of such family. 

(7) " Improvement ” means with reference to any land, any 
work which adds to the value of the land and which is suitable 
thereto as also consistent with the purpose for which it is held; 
and includes— 

(a) the construction of tanks, wells, water channels, embank¬ 

ments and other works for storage, supply or distribution 
of water for agricultural purposes ; 

(b) the construction of works for the drainage of land or for 

the protection of land from floods or from erosion or 
other damage from water; 

(c) the reclaiming, clearing, enclosing, levelling or terracing 

of land ; 

(d) the erection of buildings on the land, required for the 

convenient or profitable use of such land for agricultural 
purposes; and 

(e) the renewal or reconstruction of any of tho foregoing 

works or alterations therein or addition thereto as ai'e 
not of the nature of ordinary repairs; but does not 
include such clearances, embankments, levellings, 
enclosures, temporary wells, water channels and other 
works as are commonly made by the tenants in the 
ordinary course of agriculture. 

(8) “ Land ” means land which is used for agricultural pur¬ 
poses, and includes— 

(a) the sites, of farm buildings appurtenant to land used for 

agricultural purposes, and 

( b ) the sites, of dwelling houses occupied by agriculturists, 

agricultural labourers or artisans and land appurtenant 
to such dwelling houses. 

(9) “ Landholder ” means a zamindar, jagirdar, saranjamdar, 
inamdar, talukdar, malek or a khot or any person not hereinbefore 
specified who is a holder of land or who is interested in land, and 
whom the Provincial Government has declared on account of the 
extent and value of the land or his interests therein to be a land¬ 
holder for the purposes of this Act. 
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(10) “ Mamlatdar ” includes a Mahalkari and any other officer 
whom the Provincial Government may appoint to perform the duties 
of a Mamlatdar under this Act. 

(11) “ Person” includes an undivided Hindu family. 

(12) “ Prescribed ” means prescribed by rules made under 
this Act. 

(13) “ Profits of Agriculture " in respect of any land means 
the surplus remaining with the cultivator after the expenses of culti¬ 
vation including the wages of the cultivator working on the land are 
deducted from the gross produce. 

(14) “ Protected tenant ” means a person who is recognised to 
be a protected tenant under section 31. 

(1C) “ Reasonable rent ” means the rent determined under 
section 12. 


(lti) “ Rout " means any consideration, in money or kind or 
both, paid or payable by a tenant on account of the use or occupation 
of the laud held by him but shall not include the rendering of any 
personal service or labour. 

(17) “ Tenancy ” means the relationship of landlord and 

tenant. 

(18) “Tenant” means an agriculturist who holds land on 
lease and includes a person who is deemed to be a tenant under 
the provisions of this Act. The word “landlord” shall be construed 
accordingly.* 

(19) “ Tribunal ” means the Agricultural land tribunal consti¬ 
tuted under section 67. 

(20) “ Year” means the year ending on the 31st of March or 
on such date as the Provincial Government may, by a notification, 
appoint for any locality. 

(21) Words and expressions used in this Act but not defined 

shall have tho meaning assigned to them in 
Bom . V of 1871 ), VI of tlie Bombay Laud Revenue Code, 1879, and 
the Transfer of Property Act, 1882, as the 
caso may bo. 


1882 . 


CHAPTER If. 


General Provisions Regarding Tenancies. 

3. Application of Chapter V of Transfer of Property Act .— 

The Provisions of Chapter V of the Transfer of 
IV of 1882 . Property Act, 1882, shall, in so far as they are 

not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, 
apply to the tenancies and lease of lands to which this Act applies. 

4. Persons to be deemed tenants ■—A person lawfully cultivating 
any land belonging to another person shall be deemed to be a tenant 
if such land is not cultivated personally by the owner and if such 
person is not— 

( a ) a member of the owner’s family, or 

( b ) a servant on wages payable in cash or kind but not in crop 

share or a hired labourer cultivating t}ie land under the 
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personal supervision of the owner or any member of the 
owner’s family, or 

(c) a mortgagee in possession. 

Explanation .—A person shall not bo deemed to be a tenant 
under this section if such person has been on 
Bom. XXIX of 1939. a u application made by the owner of the land 
as provided under section 2-A of the Bombay 
Tenancy Act, 1939, declared by a competent authority not to be 
a tenant. 

5. No tenancy to be for less than ten years. —(l) No tenancy of 
any land shall be for a period of less than ten years. 

(2) Notwithstanding any agreement, usage or law to the 
contrary, no tenancy shall be terminated before the expiry of a 
period of ten years except on the grounds mentioned in section 14 : 

Provided that any tenancy may be terminated by a tenant before 
the expiry of a period of ten yoars by surrendering his interest as a 
tenant in favour of the landlord. 

6 . Maximum rent. —(1) Notwithstanding any agreement, usage, 
decree or order of a Court or any law, the maximum rent payable by 
a tenant for the lease of any land shall not, in the case of an irrigated 
land, exceed one-fourth and in the case of any other land exceed one- 
third of the crop of suoh land or its value as determined in the 
prescribed manner. 

(2) The Provincial Government may by notification in the 
Official Gazette, fix a lower rate of the maximum rent payable by the 
tenants of lands situate in any particular area or may fix such rate on 
any other suitable basis as it thinks fit. 

7. Rent .—The rent payable by a tenant shall, subject to the 
maximum rate fixed under section 6, be the rent agreed upon between 
such agreement the rent payable according to the usage of the locality 
or if there is no such agreement or usage, or where there is a dispute 
as regards the reasonableness of the rent payable according to such 
agreement or usage, the reasonable rent. 

8 . Commutation of crop-share rent into cash —(l) The Provincial 
Government may, from time to time, by notification in the Official 
Gazette, declare that rents payable wholly or partly as a crop-share 
in any area to which the notification applies shall, with effect from 
a date specified in the notification, which shall not be earlier than 
six months from the date of the notification, be commuted into 
cash rent. 

(2) The Provincial Government may also by notification in 
the Official Gazette in respect of any specified area fix the rate of 
commutation. If no rate fof commutation has been so fixed the 
amount of commutation shall be determined by the Mamlatdar in 
the manner prescribed. The amount so determined shall not exceed 
the rent at the maximum rate fixed under section 6 and shall not 
be altered for a period of five years from the date on which it was 
determined : 

Provided that the Mamlatdar may, during the said period of five 
years, reduce the rent if on an application made to him by a tenant 
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he is satisfied that on account of deterioration of the land by floods 
or other causes beyond the control of the tenant the land has 
been wholly or partially rendered unfit for the purpose of 
cultivation. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in any agreement, 
usage, decree or order of a Court no landlord in any area in respect of 
which a notification has been issued under sub-section (1) shall 
recover any rent by way of crop-share or in excess of the commuted 
cash rent after the date specified in such notification under sub¬ 
section (l). 

9. Prohibition for receiving rent in terms of service or labour .— 

(l) Any landlord receiving rent from any tenant in terms of service 
or labour shall within twelve months from the date of coming into 
force of this Act apply to the Mamlatdar for commuting such rent 
into cash. Sueh application shall be made in such form as may 
be prescribed. 

(2) On receipt of an application under sub section (l), the 
Mamlatdar shall after holding an inquiry by order in writing commute 
such rent into cash rent. 

(3J Notwithstanding anything contained in any agreement, 
usage, decree or order of a Court or any law no landlord shall 
recover or receive rent in terms of servieo or labour after a period 
of twelve months from the date of coming into force of this Act. 

10 . liefund of rent recovered in contravention of the provisions of 
the Act and other penalties .■—If any landlord recovers rent from 
any tenant in contravention of the provisions of sections 6, 7, 8 or 9, 
ho shall forthwith refund the excess amount recovered to the tenant 
and shall be liable to pay such compensation to the tenant as may be 
determined by the Mamlatdar in this behalf and shall also be 
liable to such penalty as may be prescribed by rules made under 
this Act. 

11. Abolition of all cesses, etc. —Notwithstanding any agreement, 
usage of law, it shall not be lawful for any landlord to levy any 
cess, rate, vero, huk or tax or service of any description or denomi¬ 
nation whatsoever from any tenant in respect of any land held 
by him as a tenant other than the rent lawfully due in respeol 
of such land. 

12. Enquiries as regards reasonable rent. —(l) For the determi¬ 
nation of the reasonable rent of any land the tenant or his landlord 
may apply in writing to the Mamlatdar. Such application shall be in 
such form as may be prescribed. 

(2) On receipt of an application under sub-section (l) the 
Mamlatdar shall give notice to the landlord or to the tenant, as the 
case may be, and after holding an inquiry, shall determine the 
reasonable rent of the land. 

(3) In determining the reasonable rent regard shall, subject to 
the provisions of section 6, be had to the following factors :— 

(a) the rental values of lands used for similar purposes in 
the locality; 

{b) the profits of agricultppe of sipular lapds in the looality ; 
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(c) the prices of crops and commodities in the locality ; 

(d) the improvements made in the land by the landlord 

or tenant; 

(e) the assessment payable in respect of the land ; and 

(f) such other factors as may be prescribed : 

Provided that in determining the reasonable rent the Mamlatdar 
may commute any rent payable wholly or partly as a crop-share 
into cash rent. 

(4) A tenant may at any time during the pendency of proceed¬ 
ings under this section deposit with the Mamlatdar or if an appeal 
has been filed" with the Collector, as the case may be, a sum equal to 
the amount of rent which if no proceedings had been instituted under 
this section he would have been liable to pay in respect of the land 
of which the reasonable rent is to be determined. On the com¬ 
pletion of proceedings the Mamlatdar or tbo Collector shall direct 
that the amount so deposited or such part of it as is equal to the 
amount determined as reasonable rent under this section shall be paid 
to the landlord and shall make such other order as may be necessary. 

(5) Every ordor passed by the Mamlatdar undor this section if 
not appealed against, and every order passed by the Collector in appeal 
shall hold good for a period of five years and shall not be called in 
question during that period : 

Provided that tho Mamlatdar or the Collector, as the case may 
bo, may, during the said poriod of five years— 

(1) reduce tho rent if on an application made to him by a 

tenant, the Mamlatdar or the Collector, as the case may be, 
is satisfied that— 

(a) on account of deterioration of the land by floods or other 
cause beyond the control of the tenant the land has been 
wholly or partially rendered unfit for the purposes of 
cultivation, or 

(b) the tenant has incurred any expenditure on account of 

improvements made on the land, or 

(ii) enhance the rent, if on an application made to him by a 
landlord the Mamlatdar or the Collector, as tho case may 
be, is satisfied that an account of any improvement made 
in the land by or at the expense of the laudlord the 
produce of tho land is increased. 

13. Suspensions or remissions of rent. —(1) Notwithstanding 
anything contained in section 84-A of tbo 
Bom. V of 1879. Bombay Land Bevenue Code, 1879, whenever 

from any cause the paymont of the whole land 
revenue payable to Government by a landlord in respect of any land 
is suspended or remit ted, the landlord shall suspend or remit, as the 
case may be, the payment to him of the rent of such land by his 
tenant. If in the case of such land the, land revenue is partially 
suspended or remitted, the landlord shall suspend or remit the rent 
payable by the tenant of such land in the same proportion. 

(2) If no land revenue is payable to Government in respect of 
such land and if from any cause, the payment of the whole or any part 
of the land revenue payable to Government in respect of any other 
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land in the neighbourhood of such Land has been suspended or remitted, 
the Collector shall, subject to the general or special orders of Govern* 
ment, in the manner provided in sub-section (l) suspend or remit, as 
the case may be, the payment to the landlord of the rent or part of it 
due in respect of such land. 


(3) No application for assistance under sections 86 and 87 of 
the Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879, shall be 
Bom. v of 1879. entertained, no suit shall lie and no decree of a 

Civil Court shall be executed for recovery by a 
landlord of any rent, the payment of which has been remitted, or 
during the period for which the payment of such rent has been 
suspended under this section. The period during which the payment 
of rent is suspended under this section shall be excluded in computing 
the period of limitation prescribed for any suit or proceeding for the 
recovery of such rent- 


(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in sections 86 and 87 

of the Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879, the 
Bom. V of 1879. Collector shall, in passing an order under sub¬ 

section (2) of section 87 of the said Code, for 
rendering assistance to the landlord, allow to the tenant a set-off for 
the sum, if any, paid by such tenant to the landlord in excess of the 
amount of rent due from him after deducting the amount required to 
be remitted under sub-section (1) or sub-section (2) of this section or 
under section 84-A of the said Code. The set-off under this sub-section 
shall be allowed only in respect of the sums paid by such tenant to 
such landlord during a period of three years immediately preceding the 
data of the application made under section b6 of the said Code. 

(5) If any landlord fails to suspend or remit the payment of 
rent as provided in this section, ho shall be liable to refund to the 
tenant the amount recovered by him in contravention of this section. 
The tenant may apply to the Mamlatdar for the recovery of the 
amount and the Mamlatdar may after making an inquiry make an 
order for the refund. 


14. Termination of tenancy. —(l) Notwithstanding any agree¬ 
ment, usage, decree or order of a Court of law, the tenancy of any land 
held by a tenant shall not be terminated unless such tenant—• 


(a) (i) has failed to pay in any year, within fifteen days from 
the day fixed for the payment of the last instal- 
r of L879. ment of land revenue in accordance with the rules 

made under the Bombay Land Revenue Code, 
1879, for that year, the reDt of such land for that year, or 

(ii) if an application for the determination of reasonable rent is 
pending before the Mamlatdar or the Collector under 
section 12, has failed to deposit within fifteen days from 
the aforesaid date with the Mamlatdar or the Collector, as 
the case may be, a sum equal to the amount of rent which 
he would have been liable to pay for that year ii no such 
application had been made, or 

(iii) in oaso the reasonable rent determined under section 12 is 

higher than the sum deposited by him, has failed to pay 
the balance due from him within two mouths from the 
date of the decision of the Mamlatdar or the Collector, as 
the case may be; 


L.B.S, 


23 
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has done any act which is destructive or permanently 
injurious to the land ; 
has sub-divided the land; 

has sublet the land or failed to cultivate it personally; or 
has used such land for a purpose other than agriculture. 

In the case of a tenant, the duration of whose tenancy is 
for a period of ten years or more, the tenancy 
shall terminate at the expiration of such period, 
unless the landlord has by the acceptance of rent 
or by any other act or conduct of his allowed the tenant to hold over 
within the meaning of section 116 of the Transfer of Property Act, 
1882. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (l), the 
tenancy of any land held by a tenant who is a minor or who is subject 
to physical or mental disability shall not be liable to be terminated 
under the said sub-section only on the ground that such land has been 
sub-let on behalf of the said tenant. 

15. Tenancy deemed to be renewed for ten years if the tenant 
allowed to hold over .—Where the period of tenancy of any tenant has 
expired and if such tenant has been allowed to hold over under the last 
preceding section the tenancy of such tenant shall bo deemed to have 
been renewed for a further period of ten years from the date of its 
expiry on the same terms and conditions as before. 

16. Bar to eviction from dwelling house.-(l) If in any village, a 
tenant is in occupation of a dwelling house built at the expenso of 
such tenant or his predeoessor-in-title on a site belonging to his land¬ 
lord, such tenant shall not be evicted from Buch dwelling house (with 
the materials and the site thereof and the land immediately appur¬ 
tenant thereto and necessary for its enjoyment) unless— 

(a) the landlord proves that the dwelling house was not built 

at the expense of such tenant or his predecessor-in-title, and 

(b) such tenant makes a benefit in the payment of rent, if any, 

which he has been paying for the use and occupation of 
such sito. 

(2) The provisions of sub-section (1) shall not apply to a 
dwelling house which is situated on any land used for the purposes of 
agriculture from which he has been evicted under sub-section (1) of 
section Hi. 

17. Tenant to be given first option of purchasing site on which he 
has built a dwelling house. —(l) If a landlord to whom the site referred 
to in section 16 belongs intends to sell such site, the tenant at the 
expense of whom or whose predecessor-in-titie, a dwelling house is 
built thereon shall be given in the manner provided in sub-section (2) 
the first option of purchasing the site at a value determined by the 
Tribunal. 

(2) The landlord intending to sell such site shall give notice in 
writing to the tenant requiring him to state within three months from 
the date of service of such notice whether he is willing to purchase 
the site. 

(3) If within the period of three months so specified the tenant 
intimates in writing to the landlord that he is willing to purohase the 


(i b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 
( 2 ) 

IV of 1882. 
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site, the landlord shall make an application to the Tribunal for the 
determination of the value of the site. On receipt of such application 
the Tribunal after giving notice to the tenant and after holding an 
inquiry shall determine the value of the site. The Tribunal may, by 
an order in writing, require the tenant to deposit the amount of value 
of such site within three months from the date of such order. On the 
deposit of such amount the site shall be deemed to have been trans¬ 
ferred to the tenant and tli6 amount deposited shall be paid to the 
landlord. The Tribunal shall on payment of the prescribed fees grant 
a certificate in the prescribed form to such tenant specifying therein 
the site so transferred and the name of such tenant. 

(4) If the tenant fails to intimate his willingness to purchase 
the site within the time specified in sub-section (2) or fails to deposit 
the amount of the value within the time specified in sub-section (3), 
the tenant shall be deemed to have relinquished his right of first option 
to purchase the site and the landlord shall then be entitle to evict the 
tenant either on payment of such compensation for the value of the 
structure of such dwelling house as may be determined by the Tribunal 
or allow the tenant at his option to remove the materials of the structure. 

(5) Any sale of a site held in contravention of this section 
shall be null and void. 

18. Dwelling houses of agricultural labourers and artisans. —The 
Provincial Government may, by notification in the Official Gazette, 
direct that the provisions of seotions 16 and 17 shall apply to the 
dwelling houses and the sites thereof occupied by agricultural 
labourers or artisans in any particular area specified in the notification. 

19. Tenant’s rights to trees planted by him. —If a tenant has 
planted or plants any trees on any land leased to him, he shall be 
entitled to the produce and the wood of such trees during the continu¬ 
ance of his tenancy and shall on the termination of his tenancy be 
entitled to such compensation for the said trees as may be determined 
by the Mamlatdar: 

Provided that a tenant shall not be entitled to compensation 
under this section if the tenancy is terminated by surrender on the 
part of the tenant: 

Provided further that the landlord shall, during the continuance 
of the tenancy, be entitled to the rent of the land as if the trees had 
not been planted. 

20. Bight to produce of naturally growing trees. —(1) A tonant 
shall during the continuance of his tenancy be entitled to two-thirds of 
the total produce of trees naturally growing on the land, the landlord 
being entitled to one-third of the produce of such trees. 

(2) If there is any dispute regarding the right to the produce of 
such trees or the apportionment of such produce as provided under sub¬ 
section (l) the tenant or the landlord may apply to the Mamlatdar. 
Such application shall be made in such form as may be prescribed. 

(3) On receipt of such application, the Mamlatdar shall, after 
holding an inquiry, pass such order thereon as he deems fit. 

21. Sub-letting of land by or on behalf of person in military, 
naval or air service of the Grown not to terminate tenancy, —Notwith¬ 
standing anything contained id this Aot or any other law for the time 

23 * 
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beng in force or any agreement or usage, the tenancy of any land 
leased to and held by a person in the military, naval or air service of 
the Crown shall not be liable to be terminated on the ground only that 
the land has been sub-let by or on behalf of the said person. 


22. Tenants responsible for maintenance of boundary marks. —Not¬ 
withstanding anything contained in section 123 
Bom. v of 1879. of Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879, the 

responsibility for the maintenance and good 
repair of the boundary marks of the land held by a tenant and any 
charges reasonably incurred on account of service by revenue officers 
In case of alteration, removal or disrepair of such boundary marks 
shall be upon the tenant. 


23. Repairs of protective bunds. —(l) Notwithstanding any agree¬ 
ment, usage or custom to the contrary, if it appears to the Provincial 
Government that the construction, maintenance or repairs of any 
bunds protecting any land held by a tenant is neglected due to a 
dispute between the landlord and the tenant or for any other reason, 
it may by an order in writing direct that the construction, mainte¬ 
nance or repairs shall be carried out by such person as may be specified 
in the order and the costs thereof shall be recoverable from the person 
in actual possession of the land as arrears of land revenue, 

(2) The person from whom the costs are recovered under sub* 
seotion (l) shall be entitled to recover the same or any part thereof 
from any person who under any agreement, usage or custom is wholly 
or partially liable to construct, maintain or repair the bunds. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (1), it 
shall be lawful for the tenant of any land, the protective bunds of 
which are neglected, to construct, maintain or repair such bunds at his 
costs and the costs so incurred by him shall, on application made by 
him to the Mamlatdar, ho recoverable by him from the landlord 
according to his liability under the agreement, usage or custom. The 
costs of the proceedings of the tenant’s application shall also be recover¬ 
able from the landlord in case the landlord is held wholly or partially 
liable to pay the costs incurred by the tenant for construction, 
maintenance or repaii'3 to the bunds. 


24. Relief against termination of tenancy m certain cases .— 
Where any tenancy of any land held by any tenant is terminated on 
the ground that the tenant has done any act which is destructive or 
permanently injurious to the land, no proceeding for ejectment against 
such tenant shall lie unless and until the landlord has served on the 
tenant a notice in writing specifying the act of destruction or injury 
complained of and the tenant fails within a period of one year from 
the service of notice to restore the land to the condition in which it 
was before such destruction or injury. 


25. Relief against termination of tenancy for non-payment of 
rent .—Where any tenancy of any land held by any tenant is terminated 
for non-payment of rent and the landlord files any proceeding to eject 
the tenant, the Mamlatdar shall call upon the tenant to tender to the 
landlord the rent in arrears together with the cost of the proceeding, 
within fifteen days from the date of order, and if the tenant complies 
with such order, the Mamlatdar shall, hi lieu of making an order for 
ejectment, pass an order directing that the tenancy had not been 
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terminated, and thereupon the tenant ahall hold the land as if the 
tenancy had not been terminated : 

Provided that nothing in this section shall apply to any tenant 
whose tenancy is terminated for non-payment of rent if he has failed 
for any three years to pay rent within the period specified in 
section 14. 

26. Receipts for rent. —(1) In the absence of an express intima¬ 
tion in writing to the contrary by a tenant, every payment made by a 
tenant to the landlord shall be presumed to he a payment on aocount 
of rent due by such tenant for the year in which the payment is 
made. 

(2) Every landlord shall give a written receipt for the amount 
of rent at the time when such amount is received by him in respect of 
any land in such form and in such manner as may be prescribed. 

27. Sub-division, sub-letting and assignment prohibited. —(l) No 
sub-division or sub-letting of the land or assignment of any interest 
held by a tenant shall be valid. Such sub-division, sub-letting or 
assignment shall make the tenancy liable to termination: 

Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall prejudicially affect 
the rights of a permanent tenant or any tenant 
Bom. v of lets. the {jm-ation 0 f whose tenancy is presumed to be 

co-extensive with the duration of the tenure of 
the landlord under section 83 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (l), it 
shall be lawful for a tenant to be a member of 
Bom,, xxvili of 1947. co-operative farming society and as such 
member to sublet, assign, mortgage or to create 
a charge on, his interest in the land in favour of such society or in 
consideration of a loan advanced by any person authorised under 
section ,54 of the Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act, 1947. 

28. Bar to attachment, seizure or sale by process of Court. —Save 

as expressly provided in this Act or as provided 
Bom. VII of 1985. in the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, 1925, 
Bom. XXVIII of 1947, or the Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act, 
1947, for the recovery of loans permitted under 
section 27, any interest in the land held by him as a tenant shall not 
be liable to be attached, seized or sold in execution of a decree or order 
of a Civil Court. 

29. (1) Procedure of taking possession. —A tenant or an agri¬ 
cultural labourer or artisan entitled to possession of any land or 
dwelling house under any of the provisions of this Act may apply in 
writing for such possession to the Mamlatdar. The application shall 
be made in such form as may be prescribed. 

(2) No landlord shall obtain possession of any land or dwelling 
house held by a tenant except under an order of the Mamlatdar, For 
obtaining such order he shall make an application in the prescribed 
form. 

(3) On receipt of application under sub-section (1) or (2) the 
Mamlatdar shall, after holding an inquiry, pass such order thereon as 
he deemB fit. 
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(4) Any person taking possession of any larid or dwelling house 
except in accordance with the provisions of sub-section (l) or (2), as 
the case may be, shall be liable to forfeiture of crops, if any, grown in 
the land in addition to payment of costs as may be directed by the 
Mamlatdar or by tbe Collector and also to the penalty prescribed in 
seotion 81. 

30. Act not to affect rights or privileges of tenant under any other 
law .—Save as otherwise provided in sub-section (1) of section 27, no 
other provision contained in this Act shall be construed to limit or 
abridge the rights or privileges of any tenant under any usage or law 
for the time being in force or arising out of any contract, grant, decree 
or order of a court or otherwise howsoever. 


CHAPTER III. 


Protected tenants, their special rights and privileges. 


31. Protected tenants .—For the purposes of this Act, a person 

shall be recognised bo be a protected tenant if 
Bom. XXIX of 1939. such person has been deemed to be a protected 
tenant under section 3, 3-A or 4 of the Bombay 

Tenancy Act, 1939. 

32. (1) Bight of protected tenant to purchase land. —Notwith¬ 
standing anything contrary in any law, usage or contract but subject 
to the provisions of sub-section (6), a protected tenant shall at any 
time be entitled to purchase from the landlord the land held by him as 
a protected tenant. 

(2) For this purpose the protected tenant shall make an offer 
in writing to thB landlord stating the amount of price for which he 
intends to purchase the land, 

(3) If the landlord refuses or fails to accept the offer and to 
execute the sale deed within three months from the date of the offer, 
the protected tenant may apply to the Tribunal for the determination 
of tbe reasonable price of the land. 


(4) The Tribunal after giving notice to the landlord and to all 
persons interested in the land, and after making an inquiry, shall 
determine the price in accordance with the rules made in this behalf. 
The protected tenant shall thereupon deposit the amount of the price 
so determined with the Tribunal within the prescribed period. 

(5) On such deposit being made, the Tribunal shall issue a 
certificate in the prescribed form to the protected tenant declaring him 
to be the purchaser of the land. Such certificate shall be conclusive 
evidenoe of the sale as against the landlord and all persons interested 
therein. 


(6) The right of a protected tenant under this section to 
purchase from his landlord the land held by him as a protected tenant 
shall be subject to all the folio-wing conditions specified in clause 
(a) or { h ), as the case may be, and in clause (c):— 


(a) if the protected tenant does not hold any arable land, as an 
owner, the purchase of the land by him Bhall be limited to 
the extent of fifty acres of arable land; 
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( b ) if the protected tenant holds any arable land, as an owner, 

the purchase of the land by him shall be limited to suoh 
area as will be sufficient to make up the area of the land 
owned by him to the extent of fifty acres of arable land; 
and 

(c) the total area of the arable land remaining in the ownership 

of the landlord after the purchase of the land or any 
portion thereof by the protected tenant is not less than 
fifty acres: 

Provided that where the land to be purchased is of the 
ownership of an undivided Hindu family which consists of 
more than one branch the total area of the arablo land 
remaining in the ownership of the said family, after the 
purchase of the land or any portion thereof by the protected 
tenant, shall not be less than fifty acres per branch of the 
said family subject to the maximum of the total area of two 
hundred acres, irrespective of the fact that the number of 
the branches of such family are more than four. 

(7) If any question arises under this section regarding— 

(a) the priority or any other right in relation to the purchase of 

the land among the protected tenants inter se or between 
the protected tenant and the landlord, or 

( b ) the kind, extent or location of any particular area of land to 

be purchased, 

such question shall be decided by the Tribunal in the prescribed 
manner. 

33. (1) Bight of protected tenants to exchange land. —Notwith¬ 
standing anything contained in this Act or any other law or any 
agreement or usage, the protected tenants holding lands in the same 
village as such protected tenants may agree and may make an appli* 
cation to the Mamlatdar in the prescribed form for the exchange of 
their tenancies in respect of the lands held by them as protected 
tenants. 

(2) On receipt of the application, the Mamlatdar after giving 

notice to the landlords concerned and after making an inquiry may 

sanction the exchange on suoh terms and conditions as may bo 

prescribed and may issue certificates in the prescribed form to the 

applicants. 

(3) The certificates so issued shall be conclusive of the fact of 
such exchange against the landlords and all persons interested in the 
lands exchanged. 

(4) Each of the two protected tenants shall on exchange hold 
the land on the same terms and conditions on which it was held by 
the original tenant immediately before the exchange subject to such 
modifications as may have been sanctioned by the Mamlatdar. 

34. (l) Landlord's right to determine protected tenancy. —Not¬ 
withstanding anything contained in section 14, a landlord may 
terminate the tenancy of a protected tenant by giving him one year's 
notice in writing, stating therein the reasons for such termination, if 
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the landlord bona, fide requires the land for any of the following 
purposes, namely ;— 

(1) for cultivating personally, or 

(2) for any non-agricultural use for his own purpose. 

(2) Nothing in sub-section (l) shall entitle the landlord,— 

(a) to terminate the tenancy of a protected tenant, if the 

landlord at the date of the notice has been cultivating 
personally other land fifty acres or more in area : 

Provided that if the land which is being cultivated personally is 
less than fifty acres, the right of the landlord to terminate 
the tenancy of the protected tenant and to take possession 
of tho land leased to him shall be limited to such area as 
will be sufficient to make up tho area of the land which he 
has been cultivating personally to the extent of fifty acres : 

Provided further that if an undivided Hindu family which 
consists of more than one branch is the landlord, the 
right of the family under this section to terminate the 
tenancy of the protected tenant and to take possession 
of the land leased to him shall be limited to such area as 
will be sufficient to make up the area of the land which 
the said family cultivates personally or uses for a non- 
agricultural purpose for its own purpose to the extent of 
fifty acres per branch of the said family subject to a 
maximum of the total area of two hundred acres, irres¬ 
pective of the fact that the branches of such family are 
more than four ; or 

( b ) to terminate the tenancy of a protected tenant, if such 

tenant has become a member of a co-operative farming 
society so long as such tenant remains such member. 

(3) If under sub-section (2) tho tenancy of a protected tenant is 
terminated of a part of the land leased to him, the rent shall he 
apportioned in the prescribed manner in proportion to the area of the 
land left with the protected tenant. 

35. Branch of undivided Hindu family for the purposes of 
sections 32 and 34. —For the purposes of sections 32 and 34 a branch 
of an undivided Hindu family shall mean a branch of such family, 
entitled under the rules of Hindu law to a share per stripes in the 
property owned by the family on partition of the property. 

Explanation. —A wife, a mother or a grandmother entitled under 
the rules of Hindu law to a share on the partition of the proporty of 
an undivided Hindu family shall not be deemed to constitute a branch 
of such family, 

36. (1) Power of Provincial Government to reduce the limit of 
fifty acres. —Notwithstanding anything contained in section 32 or 34, 
the Provincial Government may, by notification in the Official Gazette, 
direct that the limits of fifty acres and two hundred acres specified in 
either of the said sections shall for the purposes of any area specified in 
the notification be reduced to the limits specified therein. 

(2) The Provincial Government may by a like notification 
direct that the limits of fifty acres and two hundred acres specified in 
the said sections or the reduced limit specified in the notification under 
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sub-section (l) shall comprise of such kind or kinds of lands in the 
area as may be specified in the notification. 

37. (l) Landlord to restore possession if he fails to cultivate 
within Q‘M year.—It after the landlord takes possession of the land 
after the termination of the tenancy under section 34, he fails to use 
it for any of the purposes specified in the notice given under sub¬ 
section (1) of section 34 within one year from the date on ■which he 
took possession or ceases to use it at any time for any of the aforesaid 
purposes within twelve years from the date on which he took such 
possession, the landlord shall forthwith restore possession of the land 
to the tenant whose tenancy was terminated by him, unless he has 
obtained from the tenant his refusal in writing to accept the tenancy 
on the same terms and conditions or has offered in writing to give 
possession of the land to the tenant on the same terms and condition 
and the tenant has failed to accept the offer within three months of 
the receipt thereof. 

(2) After the tenant has recovered possession under sub 
section (1) he shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, hold sucli 
land on the same terms and conditions on which he held it at the time 
his tenancy was terminated. 

(3) If the landlord has failed to restore possession of the land 
to the tenant as provided in sub-section (1) he shall be liable to pay 
such compensation to the tenant as may be determined by the 
Mamlatdar for the loss suffered by the tenant on account of eviction. 

38. Circumstances in which landlord shall he deemed to cultivate 
personally-— H a landlord after taking possession of the land after the 
termination of the tenancy under section 34 dies leaving as his heir a 
widow or a minor or a person who is subject to mental or physical 
disability, such heir shall be deemed to cultivate the land personally, 
if such land is cultivated by her or his servants or by hired labour. 

39. Application for recovery of possession by tenant .—If at any 
time the tenant makes an application to the Mamlatdar and satisfies 
him that the landlord has failed to comply within a reasonable time 
with the provisions of seclion 37, the tenant shall be entitled on a 
direction by the Mamlatdar to obtain immediate possession of the land 
and to such compensation as may be awarded by the Mamlatdar for 
any loss caused to the tenant by eviction and by failure on the part of 
the landlord to restore or give possession of the land to him as required 
by section 37. 

40. Continuation of tenancy on the death of a protected tenant .— 
If a protected tenant dies, the landlord shall offer to continue the ten¬ 
ancy on the same terms, and conditions on which such tenant was hold¬ 
ing it at the time of his death to the heir or heirs of the deceased tenant: 

Provided that the offer required to be made by the landlord under 
this section shall be made in writing : 

Provided further that if any heirs of the deceased tenant do not 
agree to continue tho tenancy on the same terms and conditions on 
which the deceased protected tenant was holding the land, the Collector 
may select an heir or heirs who is or are willing to continue the 
tenancy on the same terms and conditions. The decision of the 
Collector shall be final. 
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Explanation. —For the purposes of this section, an heir means the 
lineal male descendants of a tenant or his adopted son and failing both 
his widow who has not remarried. 

41. (l) Compensation for improvement made by protected tenant.— 
A protected tenant who has made an improvement on the land held by 
him shall, if his tenancy is terminated under the provisions of this Act, 
be entitled to compensation for such improvement. For determining 
the amount of the compensation the tenant shall appply to the 
Mamlatdar in the prescribed form. 

(2) The compensation to which a tenant shall be entitled under 
sub-section (1) shall be the estimated value of such improvement at 
the time of the termination of his tenancy. In estimating such value 
regard shall be paid to— 

(a) the amount by which the value of the land is increased by 

the improvement; 

( b) the present condition of the improvement and the probable 

duration of its effects ; 

(c) the labour and capital provided or spent by the tenant for 

the making of the improvement; and 

(d) any reduction or remission of rent or othor advantage 

allowed to the tenant by the landlord in consideration of 

the improvement. 

42. Protected tenant’s right to erect farmhouse.— A protected 
tenant shall be entitled to erect a farm-house on the land held by him 
as a protected tenant. 

43. Restriction on protected tenant's right of transfer. —No land 
purchased by a protected tenant under section 32 shall be transferred 
by sale, gift, exohange, lease> mortgage or assignment without the 
previous sanction of the Provincial Government. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Management of estates held by landholders. 

44. Power to assume management of landholder's estate.—-Not¬ 
withstanding any law for the time being in force, usage or custom or 
the terms of contract or grant, when the Provincial Government is 
satisfied that on account of the neglect of a landholder or disputes 
between him and his tenants, the cultivation of his estate has seriously 
suffered, or when it appears to the Provincial Government that it is 
necessary for the purpose of improving the eoonomic and sooial condi¬ 
tions of peasants or ensuring the full and efficient use of land for 
agriculture to assume management of any landholder’s estate, a 
notification announcing such intention shall be published in the Official 
Gazette, and the Collector shall cause notice of the substance of such 
notification to be given at convenient places in the locality where the 
estate is situated. Such notification shall be conclusive. 

45. Vesting of state in management. —On the publication of the 
notification under section 44, the estate in respect of which the 
notification has been published shall, so long as the management 
continues, vest in the Provincial Government. Suoh management 
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shall be deemed bo commence from the date on which the notification 
is published and the Provincial Government shall appoint a Manager 
to be in charge of such estate. 

Effect of declaration of management. —On the publication of the 
notification under section 44, the following consequences shall 
ensue :— 

(1) All proceedings then pending in any Civil Court in respect 
to the debts and liabilities enforceable against tbo estate shall be 
stayed; and the operation of all processes, executions and attachments 
then in force for or in respect of 9uch debts and liabilities shall be 
suspended; 

(2) So long as the management continues no fresh proceedings, 
processes, executions or attachments shall be instituted in or issued, 
enforced or executed by any Civil Court in respect of such debts and 
liabilities; 

(3) So long as the management continues the holder of the 
estate shall be incompetent— 

(a) to enter into any contract involving the estate in pecuniary 

liability, 

(b) to mortgage, charge, lease or alienate the property under 

management or any part thereof, or 

(c) to grant valid receipts for the rents and profits arising or 

accruing therefrom : 

Provided that nothing contained in this section shall be deemed 
to proclude the Manager from letting and the holder from taking the 
wholo or any part of such estate on such terms consistent with this 
Act as may be agreed upon between the parties; 

(4) So long as the management continues, no person other 
than the Manager shall be competent to mortgage, charge, lease or 
alienate such estate or any part thereof. 

47. Manager’s Powers. —(1) The Manager shall during the 
management of the estate have all the powersNvhich the holder thereof 
might as such have exercised and shall receive and recover all rents 
and profits due in respect of the property under management. 

(2) For the purposes of recovering such rents and profits the 
Manager shall have, in addition to any powers possessed by the holder, 
all the powers, possessed by the Collector under the law for the time 
being in force for securing and recovering land revenue due to Govern¬ 
ment. 

48. Manager to pay costs of management., etc. —(l) From the 
sums received under section 47, the Manager shall pay— 

(i) the costs of management including the costs of necessary 

repairs; 

(ii) the Government revenue and all debts and liabilities for the 

time being due or incurred to the Crown in respect of the 

property under management; 

(iii) the rent if any, due to any superior holder in respect of the 

said estate; 

(iv) such periodical allowance as the Collector may from time to 

time fix for the maintenance and other expenses of the 
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holder and of such members of his family as the Collector 
directs ; 

(v) the costs of such improvements of the said estate as he 
thinks necessary and as approved by the Collector. 

(2) The residue shall be retained by the Manager for the liquid¬ 
ation, in the manner hereinafter provided, of the debts and liabilities 
other than those mentioned in sub-section (l) and also for the repay¬ 
ment, either before or after the liquidation of such debts and liabilities, 
of any loan received from Government by the Manager under this Act. 
The balance, if any, shall be paid to the holder. 

49. Notice io claimants —On the publication of the order of 
management, the Manager shall publish in the Official Gazette a notice 
calling upon all persons having claims against the estate under mana¬ 
gement to notify the same in writing to such Manager within two 
months from the date of the publication. He shall also cause copies 
of suoh notice to be exhibited at such several places as he thinks fit. 

50. Claim to contain full particulars .—(1) Every such claimant 
shall, along with his claim, present full particulars thereof. 

(2) Every document on which the claimant founds his claim, 
or on which he relies in support thereof, shall be delivered to the 
Manager along with the claim. 

(3) If the document be an entry in any book, the claimant 
shall produce the book to the Manager, together with a copy of the 
entry on which he relios. The Manager shall mark the hook for the 
purpose of identification, and, after examining aud comparing the 
copy with the original, shall return the book to the claimant. 

(4) If any document in possession or under tho control of the 
claimant is not delivered or produced by him to the Manager along 
with the claim, the Manager may refuse to receive suoh document in 
evidence on the claimant's behalf at the investigation of the case. 

51. Claim not duly notified to be barred. —Every such claim 
other than the claim of the Grown not informed to the Manager 
within the time and in the manner required by such notice shall, 
except as provided hereinafter, be deemed for all purposes and on all 
occasions, whether during the continuance of the management or after¬ 
wards, to have been duly discharged : 

Provided that when proof is made to the Manager that the 
claimant was unable to comply with the provisions of seotion 49, the 
Manager may receive such claim within the further period of two 
months from the expiration of the original period of two months. 

52. Determination of debts and liabilities. —The Manager shall 
inquire into the history and merits of every claim received under 
preceding sections and shall in accordance with the rules to be made 
under this Act determine the amount of the debts and liabilities, if any, 
justly due to the several claimants. 

53. Power to ranks debts and fix interest. —If such amount 
cannot be paid at onoe, the Manager shall then proceed to rank such 
debts and liabilities according to the order in which they shall be paid, 
and to fix the interest, if any, to be paid thereon, respectively from 
the date of the final decision thereon, to the date of the payment and 
discharge thereof. 
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54. Scheme for liquidation. —When the total amount of the 
debts and liabilities including those due and incurred to the Crown 
has been finally determined, -toe Manager shall prepare and submit to 
the Collector a schedule of such debts and liabilities, and a scheme 
(hereinafter called the liquidation scheme) showing the mode in which 
it is proposed to pay and discharge the same, whether from the income 
of the property under management, or with the aid of funds raised 
under the powers hereinafter conferred, or partly in one of such ways 
and partly in the other, 

55. Provisions of scheme.—Every liquidation scheme shall further 
provide for the continuance ot the payments to be made by the 
Manager and for the repayment of money, if any, which the Manager 
proposes to borrow from Government under this Act and may provide 
for the improvement of the estate under management either from the 
said income or with the aid of the funds raised as aforesaid or partly 
in one of such ways and partly in the other. 

56. Effects of sanctioning scheme. —When the Collector sanctions 
the liquidation scheme, he shall notify the fact of such sanction at 
such place and in such manner as the Provincial Government may 
from time to time by rule direct; and thereupon— 

(1) all proceedings, processes, executions and attachments stayed 

or suspended under section 46 shall be for ever barred; 

(ii) every debt or liability duo or owing to any person which 
was provable before the Manager shall be extinguished, 
and such person shall be entitled to receive under the 
liquidation-scheme the amount, if any, finally awarded to 
him under the preceding sections in respect of such debt 
or liability. 

57. Power to remove mortgagee in possession. —(l) If the estate 
under management or any part thereof be in the possession of a 
mortgagee or a conditional vendee, the Manager, at any time after the 
liquidation scheme has been sanctioned as aforesaid, may by an order 
in writing require such incumbrancer to deliver up possession of the 
same to him at the end of the then current revenue year, 

(2) If such incumbrancer refuces or neglects to obey such order, 
the Manager may without resorting to a Civil Court enter upon the 
property and summarily evict therefrom the said incumbrancer or any 
other person obstructing or resisting on his behalf. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall be held to affect the right of 
any incumbrancer to receive under the liquidation scheme the amount, 
if any, awarded to him under this Act. 

58. Power to sell or lease.- —Subject to the rules made under 
this Act, the Manager after the liquidation scheme has been sanctioned 
as aforesaid, shall have power to sell or grant on lease all or any part 
of the estate under the management: 

Provided that the estate or any part thereof shall not be sold or 
leased for a period exceeding ten years without the previous permis¬ 
sion of the Collector: 

Provided further that the Collector shall not give such permission 
unless be is satisfied that such sale or lease is necessary for the benefit 
of the estate. The decision of the Collector shall be final. 
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59. Manager's receipt a discharge.- The Manager’s receipt for 
any moneys, rents or profits raised or received by him under this Act 
shall discharge the person paying the same therefrom or from being 
concerned to see to the application thereof. 

60. Holder of estate dying. —(l) If the holder of the estate dies 
after the publication of the order of management, the management 
shall continue and proceed in all respeots as if the holder were still 
living. 

(2) Any person succeeding to the whole or any part of the 
estate under management shall, while such management continues, be 
subject in respect of such estate to the disabilities imposed under this 
Act. 

(3) No Civil Court shall, during the continuance of the manage¬ 
ment, issue any attachment or other process against any portion of 
the estate under the management for or in respect of any debt or 
liability incurred by any such person either before or after his said 
succession. 

61. Termination of management. —The Provincial Government, 
when it is of opinion that it is not necessary to continue the manage¬ 
ment of the estate, by order published in the Official Gazette direct 
that the said management shall be terminated. On the termination 
of the said management, the estate shall be delivered into the 
possession of the holder, or if he is dead, of any person entitled to the 
said estate together with any balances which may bo due to the 
credit of the said holder. All acts done or purporting to be done 
by the Manager during the continuance of the management of the 
estate shall be binding on the holder or to any person to whom the 
possession of the estate has been delivered. 

62. Manager deemed to be public servant. —The Manager 

appointed under this Chapter shall be deemed 
XLV of i860. to bo a public servant under section 21 of the 

Indian Penal Code. 


CHAPTER V. 

Restrictions on transfers of agricultural lands, manage¬ 
ment OF uncultivated lands and acquisition of 

ESTATES AND LANDS. 

63. Transfers to non-agriculturists barred. —(1) Save as provided 
in this Act,— 

(a) no sale (including sales iu execution of a decree of a Civil 
Court or for recovery of arrears of land revenue or for 
sums recoverable as arrears of laud revenue), gift, exchange 
or lease of any land or interest therein, or 

( b ) no mortgage of any land or interest therein, in which the 

possession of the mortgaged property is delivered bo the 
mortgagee, 

shall be valid in favour of a person who is not an agriculturist: 

Provided that the Collector or an officer authorised by the 
Provincial Government in this behalf may grant permission for such 
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sale, gift, exchange, lease or mortgage, on such conditions as may be 
prescribed. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall be deemed to prohibit the Bale, 
gift, exchange or lease of a dwelling house or the site thereof or any 
land appurtenant to it in favour of an agricultural labourer or an 
artisan. 


64. Sale of agricultural land to particular persons. —(1) Where 
a landlord intends to sell any land, he shall apply to the Tribunal for 
determining its reasonable price. In determining the reasonable price, 
the Tribunal shall take into consideration the factors to be taken into 
consideration in fixing the reasonable rent under section 12. 

(2) After the Tribunal has determined the reasonable price, the 
landlord shall make an offer in the prescribed form to persons in the 
following order of priority, provided that the person to whom the offer 
has been made has failed to pay to him the amount of the reasonable 
price as determined by the Tribunal or to deposit the same with the 
Tribunal within two months from the date on which the offor is 
communicated to such person. The order of priority shall be as 
follows:— 

A. In the case of agricultural'land other than a dwelling 
house, the site thereof and land appurtenant to such house when such 
site or dwelling house or land is not used or is not necessary to carry 
on agricultural operations in the adjoining lands— 

(i) the tenant in actual possession of the land, 

(ii) the porson or persons personally cultivating any land 

adjacent to the land to be sold, 

(iii) a co-operative farming society, 

(iv) any other agriculturist, 

(v) any other person who has obtained from the Collector a 
certificate that he intends to take the profession of 
agriculturist. 

B. In the case of a dwelling house, or a site of a dwelling 
house or land appurtenant to such house when such dwelling house, 
site or land is not used or is not necessary to carry on agricultural 
operations in the adjoining lands— 

(i) the tenant if he does not own a dwelling bouse or a suitable 

site for such house, 

(ii) the person residing in the village who is not in possession 

of any dwelling house : 

Provided that if there are more than one such persons the offer 
shall be made to such person or persons and in such order of priority 
as the Collector may determine in this behalf having regard to the 
needs of the following persons, namely :— 

(a) an agricultural labourer, 

(b) an artisan, 

(c) any other person in the village. 

(3) Any sale made in contravention of this section shall 
be void. 
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65. Assumption of management of lands which remained un¬ 
cultivated. —(1) If it appears to the Provincial Government that for 
any two consecutive years, any land has remained uncultivated through 
default of either the landlord or tenant or any other cause whatsoever 
the Provincial Government may, after making such inquiry as it thinks 
fit, declare that the management of such land shall be assumed. The 
declaration so made shall be conclusive. 

(2) On the assumption of the management, such land shall vest 
in the Provincial Government during the continuance of the manage¬ 
ment and the provisions of Chapter IV shall mutatis mutandis apply 
to the said land : 

Provided that the manager shall have power to give such land on 
lease at rent equal to the amount of its assessment. 

66. Acquisition of estate or land under management or interest 
therein. —(1) If at any time it appears to the Provincial Government 
that any estate or land, the management of which has been assumed 
under the provisions of this Act or the interest of any other person in 
such estate or land should, in the public interost, be compulsorily 
acquired, it shall be lawful for the Provincial Government to publish a 
notification to that effect in the Official Gazette. The notification so 
published shall be conclusive that the estate, land or interest is needed 
to be acquired in public interest. 

(2) On the publication of the notification, the Collector shall 
cause publicity to be given to it at convenient places in the locality 
and also give notices to the holder of the estate, land or interost and 
to all persons known or believed to be interested therein, 

(3) The Collector shall then make an inquiry in the prescribed 

manner to determine the value of the estate, land 
V of 1908. or interest which has been acquired. For the 

said purpose the Collector shall have the same 
powers as are vested in courts in respeet of the following matters 
under the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, in trying a suit:— 

(a) proof of facts by affidavits, 

(fe) summoning and enforcing the attendance of any person and 
examining him on oath ; and 

(c) compelling the production of documents. 

(4) In determining the value the Collector shall take into 
consideration— 

(a) the assessment payable in respect of the estate or land; 

( b ) the profits of agriculture and cultivation of the estate or 

land aud of similar estates and lands in the locality ; 
f (c) the prices of crops and commodities in the locality ; 

(d) exemption from assessment and other privileges enjoyed by 

the holder and other persons interested in respect of the 
land, estate and interest; 

(a) any other matter which may be prescribed. 

(5) After determining the value of the estate, land or interest, 
the Collector shall make an award which shall contain — 

(a) the particulars of the estate, land or interest, 
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lb) the compensation which in his opinion should be allowed 
for the land, 

(c) the apportionment of the compensation among all persons 
known or believed to be interested. 

(6) Such award 9ball be filed in the Collector’s office and 
shall, except as hereinafter provided, be final and conclusive evidence 
as between the Collector and persons interested whether they have 
respectively appearod before the Collector or not of all the particulars 
including area and value of the estate, land or interest and the 
apportionment of compensation. 

(7) When the Collector has made an award, the estate, land or 
intorest therein shall vest in the Crown free from all incumbrances. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Procedure and Jurisdiction of Tribunal and 
Mamlatdar and Appeals. 

67. Constitution of the Tribunal. —(1) For the purposes of this 
Act, the Provincial Government shall constitute a Tribunal for any 
area to bo called the Agricultural Lands Tribunal. 

(2) The Tribunal shall consist of three or more members one of 

whom shall be the President. One member at 
XXXVIlfof 1936 least of the Tribunal shall be a person who is 

Bom. XVII of 1930 holding or has held a judicial office not lower in 

rank than that of a Civil Judge under the 
Bombay Civil Courts Act, 1869, or who has been for not less than 
three years a barrister, a member of the Faculty of Advocates in 
Scotland or an Advocate enrolled under the Indian Bar Councils Act, 
1926, or a pleader enrolled under the Bombay Pleaders Act, 1920. 

(3) For any area for which the Tribunal has not been oonsti* 
tuted, the Mamlatdar or any officer authorised in this bohalf by the 
Provincial Government shall exercise the powers and perform the 
duties and functions of the Tribunal. 


68. Dukes of the Tribunal, —It shall be the duty of the 
Tribunal— 

(a) to determine the value of the site of a dwelling house 
under section) 17 ; 

{b) to decide any dispute as to the particular area of land to be 
purchased uuder section 32 ; 

(c) to determine the reasonable price of the land under section 
32 and section 64 ; 

( d ) to perform such other functions in carrying out the provisions 
of this Act, as may be prescribed or as may be directed by the 
Provincial Government. 

69. Powers of the Tribunal. —(1) The Tribunal shall have the 

same powers in making inquiries under this Act 
Vo£ 1908 ' as are vested in Courts in respect of the follow¬ 

ing [natters under the Code of Civil Procedure, 
1908, in trying a suit, namely :— 

(a) proof of facts by affidavits ; 

L.R.S. 
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( b ) summoning and enforcing the attendance of any person and 

examining him on oath ; and 

(c) compelling the production of documents. 

(2) The Tribunal shall have also such other powers as may be 
prescribed. The Tribunal shall have powers to award costs. 

(3) The orders of the Tribunal shall be given effect to in the 
manner provided in section 73. 

70. Duties of the Mamlatdar .—For the purposes of this Act, the 
following shall be the duties and functions to be performed by the 
Mamlatdar— 

(a) to decide whether a person is an agriculturist; 

( b ) to decide whether a person is a tenant or a protected 
tenant; 

(c) to determine the value of the crop of the land under 
section 6; 

(d) to determine the amount of rent in commutation of crop 
share rent under section 8 ; 

(«) to determine the amount of the commutation of the rent 
received in terms of labour or service under section 9 ; 

(/) to determine the amount of compensation under section 10 
for the contravention of sections 6 to 9; 

( g ) to decide what is the reasonable rent under section 12 ; 

( h ) to determine the amount to be refunded to a tenant under 
section 13 (o) ; 

(i) to determine the amount of compensation for trees to which 
a tenant is entitled under sootion 19 ; 

(j) to determine any dispute regarding the right to produce of 
trees naturally growing under section 20 ; 

( k) to determine the costs of repairing protective bunds under 
section 23 ; 

(<) to sanction exchange of tenancies under seotion 33 ; 

(m) to determine the amount of compensation payable to a 
protected tenant for any improvement under section 41 ; 

(n) to take measures for putting the tenant or landlord or the 
agricultural labourer or artisan into the possession of the land or 
dwelling house under this Act; and 

(o) to decide such other matters as may be referred to him by 
or under this Act. 

71. Commencement of proceedings. —Save as expressly provided 
by or under this Act, all inquiries and other proceedings before the 
Mamlatdar or Tribunal shall be commenced by an application which 
shall oontain the following particulars :— 

(a) the name, age, profession and place of residence of the 
applicant and the opponent; 

( b) a short description and situation of the property of which 
possession is sought, or the amount of the claim, as the case may be ; 

( o ) the circumstances out of which the cause of action arose; 
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(d) a list of the applicant’s documents, if any, and of his 
witnesses, and whether suoh witnesses are to be summoned to attend 
or ■whether the applicant will produce them on the day of the hearing; 

(e) such other particulars as may be prescribed, 

72. Procedure .—In all inquiries and proceedings commenced on 

the presentation of applications under section 71, 
Bom. II of 1906. the Mamlatdar or the Tribunal shall exercise 

the same powers as the Mamlatdar’s Court 
under the Mamlatdars’ Courts Act, 1906, and shall follow the provi¬ 
sions of the said Act, as if the Mamlatdar or the Tribunal were a 
Mamaltdar’s Court under the said Act and the application presented 
was a plaint presented under section 7 of the said Act. In regard to 
matters which are not provided for in the said Act, the Mamlatdar or 
the Tribunal shall follow the procedure as may be prescribed by the 
Provincial Government. Every decision of the Mamlatdar or the 
Tribunal shall be recorded in the form of an order which shall state 
reasons for such decision. 

73. (1) Execution order for payment of money or for restoring 
possession .—Any sum the payment of which has been directed by an 
order of the Mamlatdar or the Tribunal including an order awarding 
costs shall be recoverable from the person ordered to pay the same as 
an arrear of land revenue. 

(2) An order of the Mamlatdar or the Tribunal awarding 
possession or restoring the possession or use 
Bom. II of 1906. of any land shall be executed in the manner 

provided in section 21 of the Mamlatdars’ Courts 
Act, 1906, as if it was the decision of the Mamlatdar under the 
said Act. 

74. (l) Appeals .—An appeal against the orders of the Mamlatdar 
and Tribunal may be filed to the Collector in the following cases :— 

(а) an order under section 4, 

(б) an order under section 6, 

(c) an order under section 8, 

( d ) an order under section 9, 

(i e) an order under s'ection 10, 

(/) an order under section 12, 

(g) an order under seotion 13, 

( h ) an order under seotion 17, 

( i ) an order under section 19, 

U) an order under section 20, 

( k ) an order under section 23, 

(Z) an order under section 25, 

(m) an order under section 29, 

(n) an order under section 32, 

(o) an order under section 33, 

(p) an order under section 37, 

(g) an order under section 39, 
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(r) an order under section 41, and 

(s) an order under section 64. 

(2) Save as otherwise provided in this Act, the provisions of 
Chapter XIII of the Bombay Land Revenue 
Bom. V of 1879. Code, 1879, shall apply to appeals to the Collec¬ 

tor under this Act, as if the Collector wero the 
immediate superior of the Hamlatdar or tho Tribunal. The Collector 
in appeal shall havo power to award costs. 

75. (1) Appeal against award of Collector. — An appeal against 

the award of the Collector made under section 66 
Bom. XII of 1989. maybe filed to the Bombay Revenue Tribunal, 
notwithstanding anything contained in the 
Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act, 1939. 

(2) In deciding appeals under sub-soction (l), the Bombay 
Revenue Tribunal shall exercise all the powers 
V of 1908. which a court has and follow the same procedure 

which a court follows in deciding appeals from 
the decree or order of an original court undor the Code of Civil Proce¬ 
dure, 1908. 

76. (1) Bevision.— Notwithstanding anything contained in the 

Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act, 1939, an appli- 
Bom. XII of 1939. cation for revision may be made to tho Bombay 

Revenue Tribunal constituted under the said 
Act against any order of the Collector on the following grounds 
only:— 

(a) that the order of the Collector was contrary to law; 

(b) that the Collector failed to determine some material issue 

of law ; or 

(c) that there was a substantial defect in following the proce¬ 

dure provided by this Act, which has resulted in the 
miscarriage of justice. 

(2) In deciding applications under this section the Bombay 
Revenue Tribunal shall follow the procedure which may be prescribed 
by rules made under this Act after consultation with the Bombay 
Revenue Tribunal. 

77. Court-fees.—Notwithstanding anything contained in the 

Court-fees Act, 1870, every application or appeal 
VII of 1870. made under this Act to tho Mamlatdar, Tribunal, 

Collector or Bombay Revenue Tribunal shall 
bear a court-fee stamp of sucb valuo as may be prescribed. 

78. (1) Orders in appeal or revision. —The Collector in appeal 
and the Bombay Revenue Tribunal in appeal under section 75 and in 
revision under section 76 may confirm, modify or rescind the order in 
appeal or rovision or its oxecution or may pass such other order ns 
may seem legal and just in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 

(2) The orders of the Collector in appeal or of the Bombay 
Revenue Tribunal in appeal or revision shall be executed m tho 
mannor provided for the execution of the orders of the Mamlatdar and 
Tribunal under section 73. 
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79. Limitation. —Every appeal or application for revision under 

this Act shall be filed within a period of sixty 
IX of 1908. days, from the date of the order of the Mamlat- 

dar, Tribunal or Collector, as the case may be. 
The provisions of sections 4, 5, 12 and 14 of the Indian Limitation 
Act, 1908, shall apply to the filing of such appeal or application for 
revision. 

80. Inquiries and proceedings to he judicial proceedings. —All 

inquiries and proceedings before the Mamlatdar, 
xlv of i860. the Tribunal, the Collector and the Bombay 

Revenue Tribunal shall be deemed to be judicial 
proceedings within the meaning of sections 193, 219 and 228 of the 
Indian Penal Code. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Offences and Penalties. 

81. (l) Offences and penalties •—Whoever contravenes any 
provision of any of the sections, sub*sections or clauses mentioned in 
the first column of the following Table shall, on conviction, for each 
such offence, be punishable with fine which may extend to the amount 
mentioned in that behalf in the third column of the said table. 

Explanation. —The entries in the second column of the said table 
headed ‘ subject ’ are not intended as the definitions of offences 
described in the sections, sub-sections and clausos mentioned in the 
first column, or even as abstracts of those sections, sub-sections and 
clauses, but are inserted merely as references to the subjects of the 
sections, sub-soctions and clauses, the numbers of which are given in 
the first column. 

TABLE. 


Seotion, sub-section 
or clause 

1 

Subject 

2 

Fine which 
may be 
imposed 

8 

Section 5 

Tenancy of land for a period less than ten 

Rs. 

1,000 

Seotion 8 (8) 

yearB or termination ef tenanoy before 
the expiry of period of ten years. 
Reoovery of rent by way of orop-ahare or 

1,000 

Seotion 9 (8) 

in excess of commuted ossb-reut. 
Receipt of rent in form of labour or 

1,000 

Section 11 

service. 

Levy of cess, rate, vero, huk, tax or service 
whioh has been abolished. 

Failure to give written receipt for the 
amount of rent reoeived. 

Taking possession of land or dwelling house 

1,000 

Section 26 (2) ... 

ioo 

Seotion 29 ... 

1,000 


contrary to seotion 29. 


(2) An offence for the contravention of the provisions of 
seotion 9 or 11 shall be cognizable. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Miscellaneous. 

82. (1) Rules .—The Provincial Government may make rules for 

carrying out the purposes of this Aet. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to the generality of the 
foregoing provisions, suoh rules may provide for the following 
matters :— 

(a) the manner of determining the value of the crop of the land 

under section 6; 

[b) the manner of determining the amount of commutation of 

crop-share rent into cash under section 8 ; 

(a) the penalty to be recovered under section 10 ; 

( d ) the other factors to be taken into consideration for deter¬ 

mining reasonable rent under section 12 ; 

(e) the fees to be paid for the grant of a certificate and the 

form of such certificate under sub-section (3) of 
section 17; 

(f) the mauner and the form in which a receipt is to be given 

by the landlord under section 26; 

( g) the manner of determining the reasonable price of land and 

the period during which the amount of price may be 
deposited under section 32 ; 

{h) the terms and conditions for exchango of lands and the 
form of certificate to be issued under soction 33 ; 

(i) the manner of determining debts and liabilities under 

section 52 ; 

(j) the manner of notifying liquidation scheme sanctioned 

under section -56; 

(k) the conditions subject to which permission to acquire land 

or interest therein may be granted under soction 63 ; 

(f) the manner of making inquiry to determine the value of 
the estate, land or interest acquired and any other matter 
to be taken into consideration in determining the value 
under section 66; 

(m) the other functions of the Tribunal under section 68 ; 

(n) the other powers of the Tribunal under section 69 ; 

(o) the other procedure to be followed by the Mamlatdar and 

Tribunal under section 72 ; 

(p) the value of the court-fee stamp payable on an application 
to the Mamlatdar or Tribunal or on an application or 
appeal to the Collector or Bombay Revenue Tribunal under 
section 77; 

(q) any other matter which is or may be prescribed under 

this Aot. 

(3) Rules made under this section shall be subject to the condi¬ 
tion of previous publication in the official Gazette. 
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83. Delegation of powers. —The Provincial Government; may, 
subject to such restrictions and conditions as it may impose, by noti¬ 
fication in the official Gazette, delegate to any of its officers, not below 
the rank of an Assistant or Deputy Collector, all or any of the powers 
conferred on it by this Act. 

84. Summary eviction. —-Any person unautborisedly occupying 
or wrongfully in possession of any land— 

(а) the transfer of which either by the act of parties or by the 

operation of law is invalid under the provisions of this Act, 

(б) the management of which has been assumed under the said 

provisions, or 

(c) to the use and occupation of whioh he is not entitled under 
the said provisions and the said provisions do not provide 
for the eviction of such persons, 

may be summarily evicted by the Collector. 

85. Bar of jurisdiction —(1) No Civil Court shall have juris¬ 
diction to settle, decide or deal with any question which is by or 
under this Act required to be settled, decided or dealt with by the 
Mamlatdar or Tribunal, a Manager, the Collector or the Bombay 
Revenue Tribunal in appeal or revision or the Provincial Government 
in exercise of their powors of Control. 

(2) No order of the Mamlatdar, the Tribunal, the Collector or 
the Bombay Revenue Tribunal or the Provincial Government made 
under this Act shall bo questioned in any Civil or Criminal Court. 

Explanation. —For the purposes of this section, a Civil Court 
shall include a Mamlatdar’s Court constituted 
Bom. II of 19U6. under the Mamlatdars’ Courts Act, 1906. 

86. Control. —In all matters connected with this Act, the 
Provincial Government shall have the same authority and control 
over the Mamlatdars and the Collectors acting undor this Act as 
they have and exercise over them in the General and Revenue 
administration. 

87. Indemnity. —No suit or other legal proceedings shall lie 
against any person in respect of anything which is in good faith done 
or intended to be done under this Act. 

88. Act not to apply to certain lands and areas. —(1) Nothing in 
the foregoing provisions of this Act shall apply— 

(a) to lands held on lease from the Crown, a local authority 
or a Co-operative Society ; 

( b) to lands held on lease for the benefit of an industrial or 

commercial undertaking; 

(c) to any area within the limits of Greater Bombay and 

within the limits of the Municipal boroughs of Poona City 
and Suburban, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Surat and Hubli 
and within a distance of two miles of the limits of such 
boroughs ; or 



(d) to any area which the Provincial Government may, from 
time to time, by notification in the official Gazette, specify 
as being reserved for urban non*agrieultural or industrial 
development. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (1) the 
Provincial Government may, by notification published in the official 
Gazette, direct that any particular land or class of lands in any area 
shall not be exempted from all or any of the provisions of this Act. 

89. Repeal, —(l) The enactment specified in the Schedule is 
hereby repealed to the extent mentioned in the fourth column 
thereof. 

(2) But nothing in this Act or any ropeal effected thereby— 

(a) shall affect the amendments made in section 59 of the 
Bom. v of 1879 . Bom. Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879, or sections 
I of 1880 . 6 and 9 of the Khoti Settlement Act, 1880; 

(i) shall, save as expressly provided in this Act, affect or be 
deemed to affect, 

(i) any right, title, interest, obligation or liability already 

acquired, accrued or incurred before the commencement 
of this Act, or 

(ii) any legal proceeding or remedy in respeot of any such 
right, title, interest, obligation or liability or anything 
done or suffered before the commencement of this Act, 

and any such proceeding shall be continued and disposed of, as if this 
Act was not passed. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (2), all 
proceedings for the recovery or restoration of the possession of the 
land under section 7 of the Act so repealed, pending at the date of the 
commencement of this Act before the Mainlatdar or in appeal before 
the Collector, shall, notwithstanding anything contained in this 
section, be deemed to have been instituted and pending before the 
Mamlatdar or in appeal before the Collector, as the case may be, 
under this Act and shall be disposed of in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of this Act. 

(4) Any appointment, notification, notioe, order, rule or form 
made or issued under the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, shall continue 

to be in force and deemed to have been made 
Bom. XXIX of 1939. or issued under the provisions of this Act, in 
so far as such appointment, notification, notice, 
order, rule or form is-not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act 
or rules made thereunder and shall continue to be in force unless and 
until it is superseded by any appointment, notification, notice, order, 
rule or form made or issued under this Act. 
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The Schedule. 
Enactment repealed. 


(See Section 89.) 


Year 

Ho. 

| Short title 

Extent of repeal 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1939 

■j. 

■ i 

XXIX 

■ . 

The Bombay 
Tenancy Act, 1989 

1 

The whole except sections 3, 3A or 4 as modified in the 
following manner, namely 

3. Protected tenants.—A tenant shall be deemed to be a 
protected tenant in respeot of any land if— 

(а) he has held such land continuously for a period of 
not less than six years immediately preoeding 
either— 

(i) the first day of January 1938, or 
(ii) the first day of January 1945 ; and 

(б) he has cultivated such land personally during the 
aforesaid period. 

Explanation I. —If the person who held such land on the 
first day of January 1938 or the first day of January 1946, 
as the case may be, come to hold the same by inheritance 
or succession from another person or if he has held such 
land as a tenant and is an heir to such other person, the 
period during which such other person held such land 
as a tenant shall be inoluded in calculating the period of 
six years under this suction. 

Explanation 11.—It the person who held such land on the 
first day of January 1938 or the first day of January 1946, 
as the case may be, hold as a tenant at any time within 
six years before the said date from the same landlord in 
the same village any other laud which he cultivated 
personally, the period during which he hold such other 
land shall be included in calculating period of six years 
under this section. 

Explanation III. —Where any laud is held by two or more 
persons jointly as tenants, all such persons shall, if any 
one of them oultfvated and continues to cultivate suoh 
land personally and if the other conditions specified in 
this section are fulfilled, be deemed to be protected 
tenants in respeot of such land. 

8A. Tenants on expiry ot one year from coming into force 
of Bom. XXVI of 1946 fo be deemed protected tenants. — 
3A. Every ‘tenant shall' from the 8th day ot November 
1947 be deemed to be a proteoted tenant for the purposes 

1 of this Aot and his rights as suoh proteoted tenant shall 

be reoorded in the Record of Rights, unless his landlord 
has prior to the aforesaid date made an application to 
the Mamlatdar for a declaration that the tenant is not 
a proteoted tenant. 

Explanation. —A person shall not be deemed to be a 
proteoted tenant if suoh person has beon 
Bom. XXIX of on an application made by the owner of 

1939. the land as provided in section 3A of the 

Bombay Tenanoy Aot, 1939, declared 
by competent authority not to be a proteoted tenant. 

4. (1) Tenants evicted after Ut April 1937 to be deemed 
protected tenants. — Every tenant shall be deemed to be 
a proteoted tenant for the purposes of this Aot, if he— 

(a) held any land and cultivated it personally conti¬ 
nuously for a period of not less than six year* 
immediately preoeding the first day of April 1937 
and was evicted from such land on or after suoh date 
otherwise than by order of a competent authority on 
any of the gronndsjspeoifled.in seotion 14 of this Act, 
or 
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Enactment repealed.— concld. 


Year 

No. 

Short title 

Extent of repeal 

1 

9 

8 

4 

1989 

t 

XXIX 

j 

The Bombay 
Tenancy Act* 

1989. 

(1) held any land and cultivated it personally conti¬ 
nuously for a period of not less than six years 
immediately preceding tho first day of April 1944 
and was evicted from such land on or after such 
date otherwise than by order of a competent outho. 
rity on any of the groundB specified in section 14 
of this Aot: 

Provided that any tenant who had been evicted from the 
land in consequence of his failure to 

Rom. VIII of tender the rent referred to in section 9 

1938. of the Bombay Small Holders Relief Aot 

1938, as provided therein, shall not be, 
deemed to be a protected tenant for the pnrposea of 
this Act, unless he bad paid to the landlord suoh rent 
in oases falling under clause (a) within four months 
from the date on which this section came into force in 
the area in which the land ig situated and in cases 
falling under olause (b) within six months from the 
eighth day of November 1948. 

(9) A person who is deemed to be a protected tenant under 
sub-seotiou (1) shall, if he had intimated in writing to 
the landlord in cases falling under clause (a) of sub¬ 
section (1) within one year after the coming into force 
of this section in the area in which the land is sitnated 
and in oases falling under clause (6) of sub-section (1) 
within one year after the eighth day of November 
1946, that he iB willing to hold the land on the same 
terms and conditions on which he held it at the time 
when he was evicted, he entitled to recover possession 
of the land— 

(a) in cases falling under clause (a) of sub-section (1)— 

(i) if the land has been leased out by the landlord 

for a period expiring after the 31st day of May 
immediately following the date of the coming 
into foroe of this section in the area in whioh 
the land is situated, from the date on whioh such 
lease expires; and 

(ii) in other cases, from the 1st day of June imme¬ 

diately following tbeldate L of tho coming into 
foroe of this section in the aroa in which the 
land is situated ; 

(1) in cases falling under olause (6) of sub-section (1)— 

(i) if the land has been leased out by the landlord 

for a period expiring'after Slst day of May 194T 
from the date on which snoh lease expires; and 

(ii) in other cases from the 1st day of June 1947 j 

and on so recovering possession, he shall, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, hold the laud on the said 
terms and conditions. 

(8) The provisions of this section shall not apply in oases 
where the landlord is using the land or any of tho 
purposes mentioned in sub-seetion (1) of 6eotion 34 
of this Act. 
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Statement showing the levy of Cesses in the Several Districts of the State. 
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APPENDIX XI. 

A BRIEF NOTE ON THE SYSTEM OF PATILS, TALATIS 
AND KDLKARNIS IN THE BOMBAY PROVINCE. 

Patils. —Historically, the post of a patil dates back to the day 
when village communities in India were well organized, economically 
self-sufficient and politically autonomous. In those days, patils were 
the leaders of the people, in peace and war. Their position and 
power fluctuated with the fortunes of Government at the centre. 
During the Mahratta period, they acted as farmers of revenue. 
During the British period, they gradually ceased to be revenue 
farmers or manotidars. Still, they are very influential functionaries 
in the village administration. They are either revenue or police 
patils according to the nature of duties to be performed. The posts 
of revenue and police patils are either combined or separate 
aooording to the exigencies of village administration. 

Qualifications .—The qualifications of patils are set forth below:— 

(i) The patil should be a resident of the village. 

(ii) He should have passed regional fourth standard exami¬ 
nation. This qualification is relaxed, when a person with appropriate 
qualifications is not available. 

(iii) He is not under 18 years of age. 

(iv) He must be below 60 years of age, unless he is considered 
physically fit by the Collector for further service. 

(v) He is not disabled by lunaoy, imbecility of mind or by 
deafness, blindness or other permanent infirmity of body. 

(iv) He has not been adjudged by the Collector to be of general 
bad character. 

(vii) He is not adjudged to be a wilful defaulter in respect of 
land revenue or any sum expressly declared by law to bo recoverable 
as an arrear of land revenue. 

(viii) He has not been sentenced by a criminal court to 
imprisonment for an offence punishable with imprisonment for a 
term exceeding six months, or to transportation, such sentence not 
having been subsequently reversed or quashed. 

(ix) He should not accept any employment which is incompat¬ 
ible with the due discharge of the duties of his office. 

(x) He should not be addicted bo drinking. 

(xi) No female shall be appointed as patil. 

Appointments .—Patils are being appointed from the watandari 
and matadari families according to the provisions of the Bombay 
Hereditary Offices Act, 1874, and the Matadars Act, 1887. Where 
the post is not watandari (hereditary) the appointment of stipendiary 
revenue and police patils are made according to section 16 of the 
Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879, and section 5 of the Bombay 
Village Police Act, 1867, i.s., a patil is appointed by selection from 
the candidates who offer themselves for the post. 
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Duties, —The main duties of the patils are collection of land 
revenue and maintenance of law and order in villages. 

The duties of the patil fall under the following heads:— 

(1) Revenue, 

(2) Quasi-magisterial, 

(3) Administrative- 

His revenue duties are :— 

(i) In conjunction with the village acoountant to collect the 
revenue due to Government from the ryots ; 

(ii) To detect encroachments on Government land and protect 
trees and other property of Government; 

(iii) To exooute the orders received from the taluka office in 
connection with the recovery of the revenue and other matters ; 

(iv) To get the village accountant to maintain properly the 
record of rights and other village accounts and to get him to submit 
the periodical return punctually ; and 

(v) To render assistance to high officials visiting the village 
for inspection work or other purposes. 

The police patil is responsible for writing up of the birth and 
death register and for the care of unclaimed property found in the 
village. He has also to report the occurrence of crimes in the village 
to the officer in charge of the police station ; to hold an inquest in 
case of unnatural or sudden death; to arrest any person, who he 
may have reason to believe, has committed any serious offence and 
to forward such person to the nearest police station for further action; 
and to pursue and carry out any search of suspected criminals under 
certain safeguards. 

He can try and, on conviction, punish with confinement in 
the village chavadi for a period not exceeding 24 hours any person 
charged with committing, within the limits of the village, petty 
assault or abuse. 

As regards the patil’s administrative duties, he is expected to 
look to village sanitation and public health. 

In short, he has to look to the whole village administration both 
from the revenue and police points of view. In the present times, 
as a result of many legislative enactments, levy and procurement 
sohemes of foodgrains, controls of consumable goods, etc., the duties 
of patils have increased both in volume and complexity. 

Powers. —Under section 13 of the Bombay Village Police Act, he 
is competent to call and examine witnesses, record evidence and 
search for concealed articles. He has also authority in carrying out 
sc roh or any pursuit of supposed criminals, to enter and act within 
the limits of other villages. Under section 14 of the said Act, he is 
empowered to try and on conviction to punish with fine not exceeding 
two rupees and in default of payment thereof with confinement, which 
may extend to twelve hours, or with confinement ; n village chavadi 
for a period not exceeding 24 hours, any person charged with commit¬ 
ting petty assault or abuse within the limits of his village. If be is a 
patil empowered under a commission by the Commissioner of the 
Division, he has authority to try and convict persons for mischief 
or petty theft, etc., (Seotion 15). He has also power to prohibit 
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and punish petty offences such as beatiDg animals, defiling 
water in public wells, committing nuisances, etc. He has authority 
over the whole village establishment consisting of inferior village 
servants. 

Remuneration .—At present, patils are wholly paid in cash or 
partly in cash and partly in land. The present remuneration of patils 
is regulated by the Wingate and Woodword Scales sanctioned in 1877. 
The scales were fixed on the gross revenue, population and importance 
of the village. With the increase of population and revision settle¬ 
ments, the amount of patelki remuneration has increased automati¬ 
cally. According to the Wingate Scale, the patelki remuneration 
consists of the following items :— 

(a) Scale percentage.— 

(i) For the first thousand rupees of gross revenue of the 
village 3 per cent. 

(«) For the second thousand rupees of gross revenue of the 
village 2 per cent. 

(iii) For the balance of gross revenue beyond two thousand 
rupees 1 per cent. 

(b) Chora expenses (Contingencies) based upon the population 
of the village. 

(c) Potgi based upon the population of the villago. 

(d) Special remuneration from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50 according to 
the importance of the village. 

These cash emoluments have been raised in 1944 by 50 per cent. 
In addition to the above scale remuneration, he gets a bonus for levy 
work and extra remuneration for collecting local fund cess, irrigation 
dues, etc. 

Number of Patils .—There are at present 25,626 patils in the 
Province (excluding the merged areas). Out of them, 21,005 are 
watandari and 4,63llstipendiary. Since the patelki remuneration has 
been fixed on the bases of the Wingate and Woodward Scales, the 
inquiry regarding the number remunerated on a commission basis and 
the number entertained on a salary basis does not survive. The 
question of abolition of the hereditary offices of patils and replacement 
by stipendiary patils paid in cash only is under the active considera¬ 
tion of Government. 

Talatis and Kulkamis .—The institution of talatis in the village 
administration is very ancient. The talatis wore then called Gram- 
lekhaks. During the times of the Mughuls and the Peshwas, the 
institution of Talatis was continued, but it was under the British 
that it was systematized and perfected to Buit the modern conditions 
of the village community. In the scheme of village administration, 
they come next to patils in importance. Unlike the patils, they 
are concerned with the proper maintenance of the revenue records 
of the village. 

A Kulkarni is a hereditary village accountant. His duties are 
the same as the Talatis, but their seza villages are comparatively few. 
More often than not, kulkamis do not officiate in person, but appoint 
their deputies in their turns. These kulkamis are mainly found 
in the C.D, and the S.D. In view of many defects in the system, 
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Government adopted in 1913-14, a polioy of commutation of the 
watans on liberal terms. Accordingly, many Kulkami watans 
were commuted between 1914 and 1920, but there are still many 
kulkarnis mainly in the districts of Bijapur, Belgaum, Dharwar 
and Sholapur. 

Qualifications. —The qualifications of the talatis are laid down 
as under:— 

(i) The Bombay University^ School Final Examination ; 

(ii) The Departmental School Einal Examination. 

(iii) The Bombay University Matriculation Examination before 
the year 1919; 

(iv) The Cambridge School .Certificate Examination; 

(v) The Cambridge Senior Local Examination ; 

(vi) The Second Grade Public Service Certificate Examination 
under the old rules ; 

(vii) The Third Grade Public Service Certificate Examination ; 

(viii) The Examination for the Public Service Certificate in 
regional language; 

(ix) Primary School Leaving Certificate Examination ; 

(x) The Bombay Government Commercial and Clerical Certifi¬ 
cate Examination (candidates who have passed this examination in 
addition to passing in any other qualifying examination or holding any 
qualifying examination, certificate mentioned in this rule will be given 
preference in the matter of appointment) ; 

(xi) The Senior London Chambers of Commerce Certificate 
Examination in the following subjects :—(1) English, (2) Commercial 
Arithmetic, (3) Commercial Geography, (4) Book-keeping and 
Accountancy, and in two of the following optional subjects, viz.. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Secretariat Practice, Modern Office Appli¬ 
ances and Systom, Banking and Currency, or have obtained from the 
Joint Examination Board either the School Leaving Examination 
Certificate qualifying them for Government Service, or the Certificate 
accepted by the Bombay University for the purposes of Matriculation 
or have obtained the_School Leaving Examination Certificate from the 
School Leaving Examination Board of the Bombay University- 

Those holding the Matriculation or School Leaving Examination 
certificate of any of the Universities in other Provinces, which 
qualities them for admission to Government service in those Pro¬ 
vinces, or those holding the Matriculation or School-Leaving 
Examination Certificate of any University which is recognised by 
be Bombay University as equivalent to its School leaving Examination 
Certificate, shall be hold eligible for appointment only if candidates 
who have passed the School Leaving Examination of the Bombay 
University are not available- 

The qualifications of a kulkami are that they should have 
passed the Vernacular final examination and on appointment, they 
have to pass the sub-service departmental examination prescribed for 
the talatis. 

Appointments. —Appointments of talatis are made by selection by 
Prant Officers from amongst candidates, who must be not less than 
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18 nor more than 25 years of age at the date of selection and must 
have passed one of the examinations set forth above. The talatis are 
subject to the Bombay Civil Service Conduct Discipline and Appeal 
Buies. 

The appointment of Kulkarnis is regulated according to the 
provisions of the Bombay Hereditary Offices Act, 1874. Accordingly, 
a fit and proper person is selected from amongst the family of the 
Kulkarnis. In certain circumstances, kulkarnis are allowed to 
appoint deputies in their turn. They are subject to penalties .provided 
in the aforesaid Act. 

Duties,. —The main duties of the village accountants are as 
under:— 

(i) to maintain village accounts relating to demand, collection 
and arrears, the Record of Rights and other village forms prescribed 
under the Revenue Accounts Manual; 

(ii) to inspect crops and boundary marks and prepare agricul¬ 
ture statistics and levy lists ; 

(iii) to collect land revenue, write the combined day and 
receipt books and other accounts and do other clerical work including 
that of a police patel, when he is illiterate; 

(iv) to procure food grains from the levy khatedars according 
to levy lists; 

(v) to collect dues like tagavi, co-operative society dues, 
irrigation dues, etc. 

Remuneration. —The remuneration of talatis is fixed in cash in 
the time scales of— 

(Upper Division) I Rs. 46-3-85. 

(Lower Division) II Rs. 40-1-50-2-60. 

The starting pay of Matriculate talatis in the lower division is 
Rs. 46 per mensem. In addition to this, they get dearness allowance 
equal to Rs. 35 per mensem. 

The remuneration of Kulkarnis has been regulated by the Wingate 
scale prescribed in Appendix IV (B) of the Survey and Settlement 
Manual. They have watan lands on which they pay merely jodi to 
Government, It consists of the following items :— 

(a) Scale Percentage — 

On 1st thousand rupees of gross revenue ... 5 per cent. 


On 2nd 

do 

do 

... 4 

do 

On 3rd 

do 

do 

... 3 

do 

On 4th 

do 

do 

2 

do 

and beyond 



... 1 

do 


( b ) Potgi as per revenue, if the total cash emoluments are below 

Rs. 72. 

(c) Contingencies. 

(d) Bonus for levy work. 

Besides like talatis, they get extra remuneration for collection of 
local fund cess, irrigation dues, etc. Owing to increase in their duties 
and high cost of living, the Kulkarnis have agitated for increase of 

L.R.S. 25 
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remuneration or grant of dearness allowance. The question is under 
the consideration of Government;. 

Number of Talatis and Kulkarnis. —There are about 3,800 and 
1,000 permanent and temporary talatis, respectively. There are about 
2,846 Kulkarnis, who are proposed to be replaced by stipendiary 
talatis in the scheme of abolition of all service tenures. All the 
talatis are paid in cash in the time scales of pay stated above- The 
Kulkarnis are being paid according to the Wingate Scale sanctioned 
in 1877. 

Since the Kulkarni system is found to be inefficient for the 
village administration Government has decided upon its abolition by 
legislation. With this view' in mind, a Bill to abolish the Service 
Tenures, which embraces the services of Patils, Kulkarnis, Mahras, etc., 
has been drafted. 


VILLAGE OFFICERS IN MADRAS PROVINCE. 

Village Officers in this Province may be dividod into THREE 
CLASSES. 

(1) The Headman.— IIo is the representative of the Govern¬ 
ment in the village, the village magistrate and the head of the village 
police. His principal duty is the collection of the land revenue of the 
village. 

(2) The Karnam. —He maintains the accounts of the village 
relating to cultivation and land revenue and is expected to assist the 
villago headman in every way. 

(3) The village servants. —These usually consist of (1) Talayaris 
who are intended for police duties aud (2) vottis who acts as village 
peons. These are under the orders of the headman but a vetti 
usually works under the karnam, 

2. Village Offices are hereditary except in the following area, 
namelv, the districts of Tanjore, the Nilgiris, South Kanara and 
Malbar, Trichinopoly district (except certain villages in Kulittalai, 
Karur and Udaiyarpalayam talukas), Salem district (except certain 
villages in Omalur taluk), certain villages in South Arcot District, 
certain villages in Tirupathur taluk of North Arcot District and the 
villages of Arijengo and Tangasseri in the TinDevellv District. The 
villago offices in these excepted areas are non-hereditary. 

The exact reason for some offices being hereditary and other non- 
hereditary is not traceable but the difference of opinion on the part of 
the Collectors in the distant past seems to have been largely responsi¬ 
ble for the village establishments in some Districts not having the 
hereditary attribute tacked on to them. 

Even in non-hereditary areas, the principle of hereditary succes¬ 
sion is followed, as far as practicable, in making appointments to 
village offices. The conditions of service are also almost the same. 

3. All the village offices, ?.both hereditary and non-hereditary, 
are held on salary basis. Information regarding the number of 
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persons holding hereditary offices and the number of persons holding 
non-hereditarv offices, in each class, is not available. The total 
number of village offices, both hereditary and non*hereditary, in each 
class is given below :— 

Village Headman. Kamam>s. Vet tin. Talayaris. 

24,071 22,192 29,964 32,231 

4. Hereditary offices in ryolwari areas are governed by the 
provisions of the Madras Hereditary Village Offices Act, 1895. The 
Act did not create any hereditary right of succession to such offices 
which were not previously hereditary in character but defined the 
exact right of succession to such offices as were recognised to be 
hereditary at the time and the procedure to be followed in regard to 
the appointment and punishment of such hereditary officers. Succes¬ 
sion to such offices is determined by the general custom and rule of 
primogeniture governing succession to impartible estate in Southern 
India and provision is made for the registration of a minor and the 
discharge of his duties by a deputy to be appointed by the Revenue 
Divisional Officer. There is also provision for the recovery 
of hereditary village offices by a suit in the court of the Revenue 
Divisional Officer, with an appeal to the Collector and (in the case of 
the headman and Karnam) a second appeal to the Board of Revenue. 
Females, persons mentally or physically incapable of discharging the 
duties of the offioes, persons not possessing the prescribed educational 
qualifications, persons who are or about to be declared insolvents and 
persons convicted in a criminal court of an offence which is considered 
serious, are ineligible for appointment. The Government have under 
consideration a proposal to make an earlier dismissal from a village 
office also a disqualification for appointment to another village office. 
Village Officers can be fined, suspended, dismissed or removed for 
misconduct, negloot of duty, incapacity, failure to reside in the village 
or any other sufficient cause. There is an appeal to the Collector 
against every order of punishment and in the case of removal or 
dismissal of Headman or Karnam, a second appeal to the Board of 
Revenue. 

5. The village offices of headman, karnam, and talayari in 
proprietory estates are governed by the Madras Proprietary Estates' 
Village Service Act, 1894. If the offices are hereditary, the provisions 
in the Madras Hereditary Village Offices Act, 1895, referred to in 
para 2 above apply. In the case of hereditary village servants in 
proprietary estates, other than talayaris. also, the provisions in the 
Madras Hereditary Village Offices Act, 1895, apply, the principle of 
succession being determined with reference to the law or custom 
prevailing on the 1st October 1895. 

6. Educational qualifications .—No person shall be eligible for 
appointment to the office of karnam or headman unless he is qualified 
in accordance with the following educational tests 

Karnam . 

(a) Village Manual of Accounts. 

(b) Powers and duties of Village Officers. 

(r) Survey. 
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A pass in the Revenue Tests, Parts I and II, together with a 
satisfactory completion of survey training prescribed for revenue 
subordinates shall be deemed to be a pass in the karnam’s test. 

Headman. 

Either the Village Officers Special Test in— 

(a) Powers and duties of Village Officers and 

(b) Village Sanitation. 

Or an oral test as the Revenue Divisional Officer shall direct in 
order to satisfy himself that the candidate possesses sufficient literary 
education to perform the duties of a village headman provided that 
the minors registered under section 10 (5) of the Madras Hereditary 
Village Officers Act, 1895, shall be required to pass the Village Officers 
Special Test prescribed for headman. 

7. Salaries and allowances.— The pay of all village officers and 
servants is as follows:— 

Byotwari .— 

Village Headmen ... Bs. 17 per mensem in most cases- 

Karnams ... Rs. 18 per mensem (minimum) in 
most cases. 

Village Servants ... Rs. 11 per mensem (minimum) in 

most cases. 

Proprietory areas — 

Village Headmen ... Rs. 11 per mensem (minimum) in 

most cases. 

Karnams ... Bs. 11 per mensem (minimum) and 
Rs. 12 per mensem in most 
cases. 

Village servants ... Rs. 9 per mensem. 

(Talayris and Vettis). 

Besides pay, the village officers and servants of both ryotwari 
areas and proprietary estates are paid dearness allowance at the follow¬ 
ing rates :—■ 

Village Headmen ... Rs. 3 per mensem, 

Karnams ... Rs. 5 do 

Village servants ... Rs. 7 per mensem. 

(Talayaris and Vettis). 

For their journeys to taluk headquarters, an annual fixed travel - 
ling allowance at the following rates, is paid to village servants of 
villages lying beyond a radius of five miles from the taluk head¬ 
quarters :— 


Distance from Taluk 

Bate of allowance per annum. 

Headquarters. 

Byotwari villages 

Proprieatry villa< 


Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

5—10 miles 

... 12 

8 0 0 

10—15 miles 

... 15 

10 0 0 

15—20 miles 

... 18 

12 0 0 

Beyond 20 miles 

... 20 

18 8 0 
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The allowance should be shared equally by the village servants in 
the villages who are normally employed in carrying accounts, etc., to 
the taluk headquarters. 

Village headmen and karnams of villages (in ryotwari and pro¬ 
prietary areas) lying beyond a radius of five miles from the jamabandi 
camp are granted jamabandi allowance as follows :— 

Headmen ... Re. 1 each. 

Karnams ... Rs. 1 each for each day of attend¬ 

ance at jamabandi, subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 5 each. 

A jamabandi allowance of Rs. 2 is also granted to one village 
servant of each ryotwari village, who accompanies the headman and 
karnatn to the jamabandi camp, provided the village lies beyond a 
radius of five miles from the jamabandi camp. 

8. Karnams should not take part in politics or stand for election 
to a Legislature, District Board, PaDchayat Board, Corporation or 
Municipal Council. If any karnatn desires to stand for such election 
or to take part in politics (beyond recording his vote) he should resign 
his office before he is nominated for the election or takes part in 
polities. The same applies to headmen also so far as the Legislature 
is concerned, but they can get elected to local bodies after taking 
leave. 

9. The Government Servants’ Conduct Rules do not apply to 
village officers. There is no objection to village officers engaging in 
trade or other occupation or in taking up additional part-time work, 
provided their legitimate duties are not affected thereby and the 
previous permission of the Revenue Divisional Officer therefor has 
been obtained. If a village officer wishes to take up a part-time work 
outside the village in his charge, he should apply for and obtain the 
sanction of the Government. 




COMMITTEE FOR THE REVISION OF THE 
LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN MYSORE. 


Interim Report. 

1. Constitution of the Committee and terms of reference. 

The Committee was constituted by the following 
Government Order, which enumerates the terms of 
reference also :— 

Order No. R. 1294-375—L.R. 104-48-1, dated, 
Bangalore, the 13th August 1948. 

For a long time, there has been a persistent demand 
in both the Houses of Legislature, in the press and also 
from the public for a revision of the Land Revenue 
System prevailing in the State. In the December Session 
of the Representative Assembly, a special resolution 
recommending that a Committee be constituted to suggest 
the revision of Land Revenue System in the State in 
general and Kolar District in particular was passed 
unanimously. 

The abolition of Zamindaris, Jahagirs,Inam, Khayam- 
gutta and Sarvamanya villages is also being urged 
in the Houses of Legislature from a long time. A 
resolution recommending that legislation for the abolition 
of all Zamindaris, Jahagirs, Khayamgutta and Sarva- 
manyas be introduced at an early date was discussed at 
the Session of the Legislative Council held in January 
1948 and on behalf of Government an assurance was 
given that the question would be got examined by a 
Committee. 

Having regard to the trend of the opinion in the 
Legislature, Government are pleased to appoint a Com¬ 
mittee consisting of the following members, to examine 
the several issues raised in these resolutions :— 

1. Bajamantrapravina Sri H. B. Gundappa Gowda, 

B.A., B.L., President, Legislative Council,' 

(Chairman). 

2. Tho Rovenue Commissioner in Mysore. 

3. Janab Mohamed Khaliluila, M.A., LL.B., 

Advocate & Member, Representative Assembly, Mysore. 
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4. Sri H. M. Channabasappa, Member, 

Legislative Council and Constituent Assembly 

and President, District Board, Mysore. 

5. Sii S. Narayana Ran, B.A., LL B-, 

Advocate, Nanjangud. 

6. Sri A. G. Bandi Gowda, B.A , LL.B., 

Advocate and Member, Constituent Assembly, 

Srirangapatna. 

7. Sri H. K. Veeranna Gowda, 

Editor, “ Vartba " and Member, 

Constituent Assembly. 

8. Sri H. R. Guruv Reddy, B.A., Lli.B., 

Member, Legislative Council and President, 

District Board, Bangalore. 

9. Sri S. K. Venkataranga Iyengar, B.A., LL.B., 

Advocate, Bangalore. 

10. Sri T. Thimmarayappa, 

Member, District Board, Bangalore. 

11. Sri K. Pattabhiraraan, B.A., LL.B., 

Advocate, Kolar. 

12. Sri A. Avala Reddy, Member, 

Representative Assembly, Kolar. 

13. Sri B. L. Narayanaswaray, 

Member, Representative Assembly, 

t'rinivasapur. 

14. Sri V, Venkatappa, 

Member, Representative Assembly and 

Member, Constituent Assembly, Chennapatna. 

15. Sri D. S. Mallappa, 

Member, Legislative Council, Tiptur. 

16. Sri M. Govinda Reddy. M.A., B.T., LL.B., 

Member, Constituent Assembly, Chitaldrug. 

17. Sri 0. Voorabasappa, B A., LL.B., 

Member, Legislative Council and Advocate, 

Chitaldrug. 

18. Sri K. G. Vodeyar, 

Land-bolder and President, 

District Congress Committee, Sagar. 

19. Sri H. S. Rudrappa, B.A., ll.b.. 

Member, Legislative Council, Shimoga. 

20. Sri Bagamane Devegowda, 

Land-bolder, Cbikmagalur. 

21. Sri Chennaiya Vodeyar, B.A., LL.B., 

Advocate, Bilichodu, Chitaldrug. 

22. Sri G. A. Thimrnappa Gowda, 

Advocate and Mem bur, Constituent Assembly, Hassan. 

23. Sri C. T. Hauumanthiah, 

Member, Representative Assembly, Tumkur. 



24i bri Raffia Shatma) 

Secretary, Genedaiara Sangt A, 

Basavi.ru, ThirtLahall. T.luk. 

25. Sri Belur Srinivasa Iyengar, B.A., B.L., 

Advocate aod Member, Lt-gisl.tive Council, 

Bangali re. 

26. Sri S. M. Siddayya, B.A., LB.B., 

Advocate, T.-Narasipur Taluk. 

27. Sri Mali Mariappa, 

Advocate, Madhugiri, and Member, 

Constituent Assembly. 

28. Sri A. C. M allegowda, 

Member, Legislative Council and Coffee Planter, 

Ckikmagalur. 

Sri K. Balasubramanyam, M.sc., 

Assistant Secretary to Government ( Secretary}. 

The terms of reference to the Committee are indicated 
below :— 

I. To examine whether the existing system of 
land assessment based on the classification of lands into 
dry, wet and garden requires modification in the interests 
of a progressive agricultural economy and to consider the 
feasibility of substituting for it a basic land-tax and a 
graduated scale of tax on agricultural incomes with its 
financial implications. 

II. To examine the desirability of granting 
exemption or relief from assessment or taxation to 
uneconomic holdings and to recommend suitable steps for 
preventing fragmentation of holdings below the economic 
limit and for promoting consolidation of small holdings. 

III. To examine the existing rules for grant of 
remissions of land revenue and to suggest measures for 
further liberalising them. 

IV. To examine the need for a Tenancy Law on 
the lines of the Bombay Tenancy Act and similar legisla¬ 
tion elsewhere in India and to suggest measures for 
suitable legislation in the State. 

V. To consider the ways and means by which 
adequate return on the capital outlay on irrigation 
projects may be ensured. 

VI. To consider the feasibility of simplifying land 
tenures by the abolition of Jodi, Inam and Jahagir tenures 
and to recommend the principles for the payment of fair 
ccmpensation in respect of each class. 
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VlL To examine the desirability of abolishing or 
modifying the levy of various cesses on land revenue, and 
VIII. To make such other recommendations as 
the Committee may consider necessary or desirable. 

The Committee will meet in Bangalore, the meetings 
being convened by the Chairman from time to time. 

The Heads of Departments and Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners are requested to render all assistance to the 
Committee and see that any information or statistics 
called for by the Committee are furnished promptly. 

The Committee is requested to submit its report to 
Government very early. 

Syed Abdul Aleem, 
Secretary to Government, 
Revenue Department. 

In letter No. R. 5478—L.S. 21-48-2, dated the 6th 
January 1949, from theSecretary to Government, Revenue 
Department, the question of cash payment to Thotis and 
Talwaris was also referred to this Committee for considera¬ 
tion. The strength of the Committee w T as depleted by 
two on account of the sad demise of Sri A. C. Malle 
Gowda and Sri D. S. Mallappa. 

2. Scope of the Interim Report. 

In this interim report we propose to formulate our 
final recommendations on the several questions relating to 
the sixth term of reference which is as follows :— 

“ To consider the feasibility of simplifying land tenures by the 
abolition of Jodi, Inam bdc! Jahaidr tenures and to 
recommend the principles for the payment of fair com¬ 
pensation in respect of each class." 

* 

We were in a position to conclude consideration of 
this subject earlier than the others, as we did not find it 
necessary to gather material either by tours within the 
State or by visits to neighbouring Provinces, before taking 
final decisions. We had to defer consideration of the 
■other terms of reference till after the tour, as our final 
decisions on the first term of reference have to be based 
on our impressions of the working of the basic tax scheme 
in Trjavancore State and those on the fourth term of 
reference based on the condition of tenant cultivators 
within the State as gathered during tours and on the 
working of the Bombay Tenancy Act in the Bombay 
Province. The remaining terms of reference can be taken 
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up only after we have come to definite conclusions re 
the principles of taxation of land covered by the first 
term of reference. 

The recommendations contained in this interim 
report were approved after an exhaustive discussion of 
the subject at two sessions of the Committee, the first 
lasting for three days on the 14th, 15th and 16th October 
1949 and the second for four days on the 7th, 8th, 9th 
and 10th of November 1949. Most of these recommenda¬ 
tions have been approved unanimously by the Committee, 
though some of us could not agree with the majority on a 
few points, on which separate minutes of dissent are 
appended. The earlier portion of this report contains a 
brief historical account of Inams, and the action taken to 
implement the recommendations of the Inam Commission 
appointed in 1918, and the Committee appointed in 1932. 
In the later portion, we have examined how far the 
recommendations of the earlier committees and the action 
taken by Government have achieved the main object 
and formulated our own recommendations to meet the 
situation, having regard to the changes—political, 
economic and social—which have taken place all over the 
country and are still taking place, and the action taken 
or proposed to be taken elsewhere in the Indian Union. 

* 3. Definition of an “ Inam." 

An Inam is a grant by Government for the personal 
benefit of an individual or individuals, or for religious, 
charitable or other purposes, or for services rendered to 
the State or to a village community. Lands so granted 
are held free of assessment or subject to a jodi (light 
assessment) or quit-rent. According to the Land Revenue 
Code the term “ Inam ” or “ alienation of land ” means 
the assignment in favour of an individual or individuals 
or of a religious or charitable institution, wholly or 
partially, of the right of Government to levy land 
revenue. “ Khayamgutta ’’villages, i e., villages granted 
on a permanent assessment with a view to promote 
cultivation, have also been treated in the same manner as 
Inam villages since 1877. 

4. Origin of Inams. 

The origin of Inams dates prior to 1800 from 
antiquity. The inams may all be referred to one of three 

* Paragraphs II to 9 are ba^etl on the information contained in the Mysore 
Gazetteer by Ha) *vadaua Kao, Vol. IV, -Pages 156-165. 
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epochs, ini., those granted up to the termination of Dewati 
Purnaiya’s administration in 1810, those granted 
during the reign of His Highness the Maharaja 
Krishnaraja Wodayar III and those granted by the 
Chief Commissioner of Mysore. The following table gives 
particulars of these inams as they stood in 1866:— 


Period of loams 

Whole Villagi s 

Minor Inams 

1 

Valuation l 

Jodi or 
light 

as*ejwniew 

Valuation 

Jodi or 
light 

a8-'.eb»mont 


its. 

Ea. 

Bs. 1 

1 

Kb. 

To the termination of Dewan 

2,86,038 

1,32,150 | 

4,99,628 

, 

1,48,134 

! 

Purmtiya'a Hdm.uUtr&tiou in 
lblO. 

Granted during the Maharaja’s 

3,19,16? 

62,435 

35,026 


reign Itfll to Lrt3t. 

Granted by the Chief Commit 

18,500 

8,0C0 

sionur f Mysore. 





Sthal or Uuauuiorued Inams 

... 


61.626 

r,9 6 

Total 

6,05,205 

l,91,5ci6 

6 , 16 . 66.1 

J,71,0o0 


After the restoration of the Maharaja in 1799, the 
British Commissioners advised Dewan Purnaiya that no 
alienation of land should be made without the Resident’s 
approval. This advice was fairly acted on by the Dewan 
during his administration, the alienations between 1799 
and 1811 being in reality unfrequent and the inams 
which are entered as having been created during 
Purnaiya's administration being (with exception of his 
own Jahagir conferred by the Government of India) 
chiefly those which had been resumed during the 
administration of Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan and which 
it was thought proper to restore. From 1810 to 1831, 
Maharaja Krishnaraja Wodayar III alienated lands, 
besides confirming others on Khayamgutta or permanent 
tenure, while the system of administration in vogue then 
afforded his subordinate officers opportunities for aliena¬ 
ting land without proper authority. The third epoch 
dates from the commencement of the British adminis¬ 
tration in 1831. The grants made during the period are 
comparatively of small value and are held on condition 
of service consisting in the upkeep of chatrams, mainte¬ 
nance of groves, tanks and avenue trees. In addition to 
the above, the statement shows a considerable number 
of Sthal inams or, as they are sometimes termed, Chor 
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inams. Under this head are comprised all such inams 
as although enjoyed for some time have not been granted 
by competent authority. 

5. “ Akshaya Pairaayish ” of Dewan Purnaiya. 

Unc 7 er orders of Dewan Purnaiya, a Survey (Akshaya 
Paimayish, as it was then termed, the Survey having 
been instituted in the Hindu year “ Akshaya ’’) was 
made of all Inam lands. This survey was neither 
accurate nor perfect; still the results were of some use 
for purposes of inam settlement. Further, it was not a 
survey in terms of “ acres and guntas ” as now, but of 
“ bijavari ” (quantity of seed required). Purnaiya’s inam 
accounts were prepared “ isamwar ” and “ talukwar ” 
and not for the village ; and they constitute the “ origi¬ 
nal jari inamti accounts ” or a record of valid grants 
confirmed by due authority. As already mentioned, 
many of the inams which had been resumed during the 
administration of Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan were 
restored during Purnaiya’s administration with the impo¬ 
sition of a substantial “ jodi.” Fresh inams were also 
granted without exceeding the total old recorded value 
of the inams. During his settlement, Purnaiya also dealt 
with excesses discovered in all personal inams over and 
above thtee Kantirai Pagodas (about Rs. 9) in value. 
The upshot of his settlement appears roughly to have 
been the confirmation of inams of the value of about 
eight lakhs of rupees, with a jodi, however, of about 
three lakhs. 


6. Inam Settlement. 

A searching investigation into the inam tenures of 
the States had long been contemplated by the British 
Government; but it was not until 1863 when the Revenue 
Survey was introduced into Mysore that the necessity 
for the investigation became urgent. Accordingly in 
January 1863, skeleton Inam rules were submitted to the 
Government of India and their instructions on the main 
question were solicited. The general principles then laid 
down served as a sufficient guide in Revenue Survey 
matters, where the interests of the inamdars were 
concerned, until 1866 when the Inam Commission was 
organized. 

There were at that time various tenures of inams in 
Mysore as in other parts of India ; in some instances of 
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inam grants there were sannads (i.e., documents convey¬ 
ing emoluments, titles, etc., under the seal of the ruling 
authority), in others there were none ; in some a heredi¬ 
tary title without restriction as to the heirs and powers 
of alienating the land were distinctly added in the 
sannads while in others no mention was made of such 
privileges. Again, excess holdings were the rule and 
there were, as noted above, a large number of cases in 
which land had been surreptitiously occupied for a long 
period. The dates of the sannads which come within the 
scope of the Inam Commission ranged from the 15th to 
the 19th century, the grants having been made by the 
Anegundi Rajas, the Keladi, Ikkeri and Nagar Chiefs, 
Magadi Kempe Gowda, Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan, 
during Dewan Purnaiya's administration and by Maharaja 
Krishnaraja Wodayar III. 

In drawing up the rules for the confirmation of 
inams, it was decided, after much discussion, to adopt 
the basic principles of the Inam Settlement in the 
Madras Presidency which having been started in 1858 
was nearing completion at the time. In one important 
respect, however, these principles were departed from. 
The Inam Commissioner was constituted the final judicial 
authority and his decision was not, as in Madras, made 
liable to be revised by a Civil Court. But as described 
below, this provision was altered in 1872-73, and the 
Madras system with one or two exceptions prevailed in 
its entirety. The Inam Rules for Mysore were sanction¬ 
ed by the Government of India in April 1868. These 
rules, based on the theory of the reversionary right of 
the Government, were so framed as to meet the several 
descriptions of inam lands existing in the State testing 
their validity first, by the competency of the grantor, 
irrespectively of the duration of the inam (whether 50 or 
less than 50 years old) and secondly, by the duration of 
the inam for 50 or more than 50 years, irrespectively of 
the competence or otherwise of the grantor. 

The following were the fundamental principles on 
which the settlement was conducted:— 

(a) When sannads had been granted by Maharaja 
Krishnaraja Wodayar III or by his predecessors, and 
when they conveyed full powers of alienation and were 
hereditary, the inams were treated as hereditary and 
alienable property ; 

(b) When sannads emanating as above did not 
convey full powers of alienation, the inams might be 
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enfranchised by payment of a quit-rent equal to one- 
eighth of the assessment of the tenure except in the case 
of inams granted for the performance of religious, 
charitable, village or other service still requiring to be 
rendered ; 

(c) When sannads had been granted by incompe¬ 
tent persons and when they were less than 50 years old, 
a compulsory quit-rent equal to one-half of the assess¬ 
ment was imposed. 

But in doubtful cases and where there was proba¬ 
bility of the inam having been enjoyed for full 50 years, 
the quit-rent to be imposed was one-fourth of the 
assessment. It will thus be seen that quit-rent was 
imposed for granting an extension of rights to the 
Inamdar. Mysore being an Indian State, redemption of 
the Jodi or quit-rent was not permitted as in Madras. 

At the time of its first organization in 1866, the 
Inam Commission was composed of an Inam Commis¬ 
sioner, one Special Assistant and three Assistants. But 
in the beginning of the year 1872-73 the Department 
was re-organized. The control of its proceedings was 
then transferred to the Survey Commissioner while the 
settlement was carried on under his direction by an 
officer styled Superintendent of Inam Settlements, 
aided by three Assistants. Under this scheme, the 
judicial powers hitherto exercised by Inam Officers 
were withdrawn and claims inter-partes were referred to 
ordinary Civil Courts. In other respects the rules 
of settlement remained the same as before except in the 
case of whole inam villages. Up to 1872 the determi¬ 
nation of the value of inam villages for purposes of 
enfranchisement followed the Madras Inam Rules and 
was based on the old assessment recorded in Purnaiya’s 
Jarilnamti accounts with such additions as were deemed 
just on account of the right of the State to prospective 
cultivation of waste land ; and the old valuation in the 
Inamti accounts was adopted when the accounts of 
present rental furnished by the inamdars fell short of it 
or could not be relied upon. 

But upon a representation of the Survey and 
Settlement Commissioner in 1872 that the procedure 
above described based on imperfect data would be 
injurious to the Government in not securing the full 
amount of quit-rent and local fund cesses, a survey of 
whole inam villages (with the exception of those for 
which title deeds had been issued prior to 12th October 
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1872) for ascertaining their correct valuation was sanc¬ 
tioned by the Chief Commissioner in February 1874 for 
purposes of the Inam Settlement. As the survey could 
not keep pace with the inam enquiry which had already 
outstripped the survey, the system of charging ad interim 
quit-rent upon the best data forthcoming was devised 
on the understanding that this settlement was to last 
only until the village was valued by the Survey Depart¬ 
ment. 

In 1881, the Government, on the complaint of the 
Inamdars, directed that the survey assessment on the 
lands under cultivation with 25 per cent of the assess¬ 
ment on the arable waste on account of prospective 
improvements together with a reasonable pasture rent 
on the unarable waste would be a fair valuation to adopt. 
All whole inam villages in the State (2,080 in number 
including Khayamgutta villages) were dealt with in 
accordance with these orders and final title-deeds 
were issued. 

7. Special Types of Inams. 

Kodagi Inams .—These were inams granted free of 
or on light assessment in consideration of “ construction 
and up keep ” or very rarely “ up-keep ” alone of tanks. 
Kodagi Inams were in the first instance dealt with under 
Rule V-A of the General Inam Rules and were not 
interfered with so long as the works were kept in good 
order and the terms of the grant were fulfilled, but in 
1875 after much discussion, the Kodagi tenure was 
abolished, the liabilities of the Kodagidars ceasing. In 
1876-77, the Chief Commissioner with the approval of 
the Government of India, promulgated certain rules for 
the enfranchisement of these inams in Government 
villages, the principal rules being given below :— 

(i) Inams granted for the “ construction and 
upkeep ” of tanks were enfranchised at one-fourth quit- 
rent if the conditions of the grants had been fairly 
observed and if the tanks were in use ; otherwise inams 
of this class were enfranchised at one-half quit-rent. 

(ii) Inams granted for the up-keep of Government 
tanks were enfranchised at one-half quit-rent if the 
conditions specified in rule (i) were satisfied ; otherwise 
inams of this class were confirmed to their holders on 
half assessment for life and on their death were brought 
under full assessment. 
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As there were complaints that the above rules had 
been given effect to under an erroneous interpretation 
of their provisions, the settlement was revised in 1888 
on the principle that no Kodagi Inam should be treated 
as granted for “ upkeep ” only, except on distinct proof 
and that in the absence of such proof, the ordinary 
presumption was to be that the Inam was granted for 
construction and upkeep. The application of this princi¬ 
ple at revision brought under rule (i) a large number of 
cases dealt with originally under rule (ii). 

Khayamgutta Villages. - Kkayamgutta grants proper 
were tenures intended to promote cultivation under the 
incentive of a permanent assessment based on the then 
existing revenue. The Khayamgutta villages were 
granted mostly between 1810 and 1813 on Shraya tenure, 
the gutta being allowed to attain its maximum in the course 
of three or five years. These villages were brought under 
the operations of the Inam Commission in August 1877. 

Malnad Inams .—In the Malnad, the original inam 
was not a grant of land as a rule but the assignment or 
remission of a certain amount of revenue due to Govern¬ 
ment on land, that land being sometimes in the occupa¬ 
tion of the cash grantee and sometimes in the occupation 
of another person. In the latter case, he paid the 
amount of cash grant to the person in whose favour the 
cash assignment was made. Special rules were passed 
in 1872-74 for the settlement of this class of inams. 

8. Result of the Inam Settlement. 

The operations of the Inam Department which dealt 
with money grants also in addition to land grants were 
brought to a close in 1881. The total number of land 
inams confirmed was 57,888, of which 57,726 were 
enfranchised and 162 unenfranchised. Besides these, 
there were 11,302 inams resumed for invalidity of tenure. 
In 4,658 cases, the land could neither be identified nor 
was it in enjoyment; they were therefore struck off the 
list. Cash grants or Muzrai payments were confirmed 
to the number of 1,942 amounting in value to Rs. 2,68,940 ; 
in 415 cases the payments were resumed and in 982 
struck off as having been formerly resumed. 

9. Classes of Inams. 

The following are the various classes of Inams 

I. Personal Inams :— 

(а) Inams for personal benefit; 

(б) Brahmadaya inams including agrahar inams. 
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II. Religious (Devadaya) and Charitable (Dharnia- 
daya) Inams. 

III. Kodagi Inams. 

IV. Service Inams :— 

(a) Miscellaneous Service Inams (such as t>esh- 
pande, Deshmukhi, Deshkulkarni, etc). 

(b) Inams to artizans and others for services 

rendered to the village community. 

(c) Village Service Inams. 

V. Miscellaneous Inams. 

Under the head “ Personal Inams ” are included all 
inams held for personal benefit and this class is a large 
one. An immense proportion consists of lands originally 
granted to Brahmans for livelihood. As most of these 
were enfranchised, it is likely that they have changed 
hands. The Yelandur Jahagir, the quit-rent on which 
(Rs. 6,241) was not agreed to and for the succession to 
which there is a Special Act (I of 1885) is included in 
this class. The cash inams are chiefly what are known 
as malnad cash-payments where the inams were regarded 
as assignments of the revenue and were accordingly 
settled as ready money grants. 

Devadaya Inams are those belonging to the religious 
institutions of the country, there being nearly as many 
grants as there are villages in the State. The area and 
assessment in this class are swollen by the inclusion of 
the ancient Jahagir and endowment of Sringeri which is 
about 44 sq. miles in extent and has been surveyed and 
settled. 

Dharmadaya Inams are those granted to charitable 
institutions and comparatively few title deeds have been 
issued under this class. The average area is, however, 
large chiefly in the case of chattram inams which were 
usually granted out of large waste areas. The cash inams 
in this class are chiefly on account of Government 
chattrams. Most of these Government chattrams have 
now been abolished and the savings on this account is 
constituted into a fund called the “ Chattram Savings 
Fund ” which is utilised for grants in aid of the 
Mysore Ayurvedic College, Red Cross Society, Ashakta 
Poshaka Sabha, etc., and also for grant of cash doles to 
the infirm people. 

Kodagi Inams mostly consist of those already 
described with a few “ Bavadi Daswandam ’ ’ inams for 
the upkeep of wells. The Kodagi Inams in whole Inam 
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villages Were few in number and were hot enfranchised 
under the Kodagi Inam rules of 1876-77. Lands granted 
as Kodagi Inams were almost invariably wet lands. 

The Miscellaneous Service Inams comprise inams 
granted for miscellaneous Police, Revenue and Commer¬ 
cial Service as distinct from village service, by former 
rulers, and included Deshpande, Deshmukhi, Desh- 
kulkarni, Setty, Kerebandi, Gidagaval, Hasargaval, etc., 
inams. Where the service had been commuted prior to 
the Inam Settlement these inams were treated as sub¬ 
sistence grants and where the service was considered no 
longer required or as of nominal nature, at the time of 
Inam Settlement, the inam was enfranchised after 
levying a quit-rent. 

Village Artizan Inams comprise of inams granted to 
artizans and others for services rendered to the village 
community. At the time of Inam Settlement these were 
confirmed hereditarily subject to the continued perfor¬ 
mance of the service for which they were granted. On 
proof of non-performance of the service, the Inam tenure 
is cancelled and the lands fully assessed and treated as 
ordinary kandayam lands. There is provision for 
confirming these lands to alienees also subject to recovery 
of penalty. 

Village Service Inams are those held for village 
service in Government villages. At the time of Inam 
Settlement these were merely registered for being dealt 
with by the Survey Department. The inams held for 
village service in alienated villages alone were settled by 
the Inam Commission. 

Some of the inams comprise of whole villages while 
others comprise of a few specified lands in a village. 
These latter are called minor inams. The whole inam 
villages fall into three categories, viz., Sarvamanya, 
Jodi and Khayamgutta, Sarvamanya villages are held 
free of all demands and only cesses on the recorded value 
are recovered from the holders of such villages. Jodi 
villages are those held on a light assessment. In the 
case of these villages the holder should pay the original 
jodi plus the quit-rent, if any, imposed during the Inam 
Settlement, together with cesses on the recorded value of 
the villages. The origin of Khayamgutta villages has 
already been dealt with. These are the nearest approaches 
in Mysore to the permanently settled estates, prevailing 
in most of the Indian Provinces. The holders of these 
villages pay the Khayamgutta together with cesses on 
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the Khayamgutta. All inams confirmed as Khayamguttft 
were hereditable and transferable. 

10. Extent of Inams and loss sustained by Government. 

The following tables taken from Sri N. S. Subba 
Rao’s “Report on Taxation in Mysore” furnish the 
extent and assessment in respect of the inams dealt with 
during Inam Settlement and also the geographical 
distribution of entire Inam Villages : - 


lx am Settlement. 


Class 

j Result of the settlement of 

land inams of all kinds 

Result of the 
settlement of cash 
alienations. 

No. of ' 
cases j 

Extent 
in acres 

Assess¬ 

ment 

j No. of 
eases 

confirmed 

Amount 




t Rs. 


■ Rs. 

I, Devadaya 

19,703 

184,024 

2,54,813 

1,544 

1 2,09,090 

11. Dharmadaya 

431 

240,079 

1,84,463 

76 

| 47,656 

III. Inams for personal 
benefit. 

30,475 

337,948 

| 7,91,696 

313 

7,010 

IV. Kodgai and Ravadi 
Dtinwandam. 

1,719 

8,124 

1 27,733 

! 

• «* 


V. Inam? of Miscellaneous 
Police and Revenue 1 
Service. 

2,317 

9,197 

j 27,034 


... 

VI. Iuama to artisans 

4,291 

23,818 

17,404 

... 

... 

VII. Village Service to 
Government. 

667 

1 

1,939 

8,402 

' 


... 

Total 



. 




Geographical distribution—Report op 1901. 


District 

Sarva- 

mauya 

Jodi 

MabaJ 

Jodi 

Khayam- 

gUtta 

Total 

Bangalore ... 

45 

343 


240 

628 

Kolar 

54 

883 

ii 

142 

690 

Tumkur 

35 

124 

... 

38 

197 

Mysore 

223 

73 


38 

834 

Hassan ... 

41 

115 


16 

171 

Staimoga ... 

9 

58 


1 

68 

Cbiokmagalur 

4 

19 

... 

... 

23 

Chitaldrug 

11 

10 

i 

7 

38 

Total 

422 

1,134 

12 

481 

2,049 
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Report of thr Inam Commission 1919*20. 


Distriot 

Sarva- 

maiiyu 

Jodi 

Mahal 

Jodi 

Kkayam- 

gutta 

Total 

Bangalore 


47 

355 


229 

631 

Kolur 


63 

403 


HO 

596 

Tumkur 


36 

136 


27 

198 

Mysore 

... 

326 

83 


35 

844 

Hassan 


40 

126 


12 

160 

ishirnoga 


13 

62 


1 

76 

Cbickmagalur 


15 

19 


... 

34 

Chitaldrug 


U 

23 


6 

39 

Total 

... 

410 

1,206 


450 

2,098 


The quit-rent imposed was Its. 5 lakhs and odd 
while the assessment was estimated at more than 11 lakhs 
of rupees even in 1901. Sri N. S. Subba Rao calculated 
in 1927 that the assessment at that time was about 
Rs. 13 lakhs and the loss to Government was Rs. 8 lakhs. 
We have compared figures of the recorded value of Inam 
villages with the total assessment as per Survey and 
Settlement and we have found the latter to show an 
increase in general. If it is assumed that the total 
assessment at present is on an average 150 per cent of 
the recorded value, the loss now incurred by Government 
will be about Rs. 11 lakhs per annum. (Rs. 11 lakhs x 
150/100 minus 5 lakhs.) 

11. Inam Commission of 1918. 

The condition of Inam villages came up for serious 
consideration of Government several times as a result of 
the discussions in the Representative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council. Two Committees were appointed in 
May 1915 and May 1916, but as the deliberations of these 
Committees did not lead to any useful results, a Commis¬ 
sion consisting of seven members was appointed in July 
1918 to examine the whole question. Government passed 
orders on the recommendations of this Commission in 
G.O. No. R. 28-48—L.R. 482-17-42, dated 2nd July 1925 
and after considering the representations of the Inamdars 
Association urging a reconsideration of the G.O. dated 
2nd July 1925, G.O. No. R. 4306-26—L.R. 126-25-7, dated 
22nd January 1927, was passed modifying the earlier 
order in some respects. 

The Mysore Land Revenue Code was amended by 
Act No. XVII of 1928 to implement the above decisions. 
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The main points on which relief was given to the tenants 
of the Inain villages by the above Act are the follow¬ 
ing :— 

(i) Forfeiture under Section 54 of Land Revenue 
Code was declared not to affect the rights of kadim or 
permanent tenants. 

(ii) The Deputy Commissioner was empowered to 
exercise the powers under Sections 63 and 64 of the Land 
Revenue Code in respect of lands situated in an alienated 
village whose holder was not empowered by commission 
to exercise such powers. 

(iii) A new paragraph was added to Section 79, 
Land Revenue Code, to the effect that presumption of 
permanent tenancy shall be raised in the following 
circumstances:— 

(1) Where the tenant has been recognised as a 
permanent tenant by the landlord or by a 
Court in a suit to which the landlord was a 
party; 

(2) Where a tenant holds land in respect of which 
any alienation has been recognised by the 
landlord or by a Court in a suit to which the 
landlord was a party or where the alienation 
has not been contested by the landlord for 
twelve years from the date of the service of 
notice of alienation to the landlord ; 

(3) Where for the better cultivation of the holding, 
the tenant has made permanent improvements 
thereon to the knowledge of the landlord and 
has been in undisturbed possession of the 
holding continuously for twelve years there¬ 
after, provided that the landlord has made 
no contribution for such improvements nor 
recovered enhanced rent from the tenant nor 
given any notice in writing to the tenant that 
such improvements would not create any new 
rights; 

(4) Where, in the absence of a contract regarding 

the nature and duration of the tenancy, the 
tenant has established that he has been in 
continuous possession on payment of fixed 
rent for a period of twenty years or more. 

(iv) A new Section (Section 119A) empowering 
Government to take over management of alienated villages 
on account of gross mismanagement during the period of 
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minority or unsoundness of mind of the holder was 
added. 

(v) Orders passed by an Inamdar exercising 
powers under a Commission under Section 99, Land 
Revenue Code, were made appealable to the Assistant 
Commissioner of the Sub-Division where the powers were 
those of an Amildar and to the Deputy Commissioner of 
the District where the powers were those of a Deputy 
Commissioner. 

(vi) Provision wa.s made for the introduction of 
settlement into an Alienated or Khayamgutta village on 
the application of persons entitled in the aggregate to not 
less than half the shares in such village or on the appli¬ 
cation of tenants holding interest in not less than half 
the occupied lands. It was also laid down that tenants 
other than Kadim tenants shall remain as tenants even 
after introduction of Survey and Settlement and shall not 
become occupants. 

The Government Orders dated the 2nd July 1925 
and the 22nd January 1927 also issued the following 
directions in regard to matters in which the amendment 
of the Land Revenue Code was not necessary : — 

(1) Raiyats in Inam villages should be treated in 
the same manner as raiyats in Government villages as 
regards their responsibility in the restoration and main¬ 
tenance of irrigation works. The raiyats* share of the 
cost of restoration was to be the same as that borne by 
the raiyats of Government villages, the balance of the 
cost being found by Government and the Inamdars in 
proportion to the Jodi and Jari. Inamdars holding com¬ 
mission under Section 99 of the Land Revenue Code were 
to be given power for enforcing the rules for getting the 
raiyats’ portion of maintenance work done and Inamdars 
offering to undertake the restoration work of tanks should 
be entrusted with the work under the supervision of the 
Public Works Department. 

(2) Inamdars should be held solely liable not only 
for the Jodi but for the water rate also under Sections 
142 and 53 of the Land Revenue Code and though it is not 
obligatory to obtain their consent either for the supply of 
water or for the levy of water rate, they may be consulted 
and their objections considered. Inamdars may be given 
a commission of 12^ per cent for collecting the water 
rate. 

(3) Inam villages should also have the benefits of 
village improvement schemes, the provision of sites for 


3 
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village extension being undertaken by the District 
Boards. 

(4) Inamdars bolding commission under Section 
99, Land Revenue Code, may be empowered to exercise 
powers under Section 59, Land Revenue Code also, to deal 
with unauthorised occupation of land. 

(5) Inamdars should not be allowed to dispose of 
gomal lands without the approval of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner. 

(6) Raiyats of Inam villages should also be given 
the benefit of Takavi loans and Forest privileges. 

(7) Revenue Officers should take cognizance of 
channel offences in lnam villages also on complaints by 
Inamdars. 

(8) Inamdars granting remission on account of 
adverse seasonal conditions may be allowed proportionate 
remission of Jodi. 

12. loam Committee of 1932. 

In spite of these measures the relationship between 
Inamdars and their tenants did not improve to 
any appreciable extent. Most of the tenants continued 
to feel that their position was insecure and their lot not 
as happy as that of raiyats in Government villages and 
that they had not been properly looked after by the 
Inamdars. The Inamdars were, on the other hand, 
complaining that the tenants wore very irregular in the 
payment of rent, forcing the Inamdars frequently to civil 
litigation for its recovery and that they were setting up 
Kadim tenancy rights where they did not really exist. 
In June 1932 a resolution urging that a mixed Committee 
of officials and non-officials be constituted with a view to 
study the conditions and prospects of tenants of Inam 
and Jodi villages of the State and to recommend suitable 
measures for their amelioration and improvement was 
moved in the Legislative Council and accepted by 
Government. A committee with three officials and three 
non-officials was appointed in G.O. No. R. 2072-9—L.R. 
469-31-4, dated 24/25th October 1932, with the following 
terms of reference:— 

(1) To examine the rights and liabilities of the 
Inamdars and their tenants under the existing law and 
to make recommendations with regard to the improve¬ 
ment of the position of the tenants vis-a-vis of the land¬ 
lord. 



(2) To examine the question whether the provisions 
regarding the taking of Inam villages under Government 
management are sufficient and how they can be extended. 

(3) To examine the desirability of undertaking 
legislation to enable Government to acquire the rights of 
Inamdars for payment in cash or award of compensation 
in any other manner. 

This committee made the following fourteen recom¬ 
mendations :— 

I. (i) Survey and Settlement shall be compulsorily 
introduced into all Inam villages to which they have not 
yet been introduced, but subject to the condition that 
the total income of the Inamdar from his tenants, perma¬ 
nent or kadim, in cash or in kind or in both, shall not be 
reduced below what he was getting before the Settlement. 
The rates of assessment should be so adjusted as to secure 
this result, provided that in no case shall the assessment 
fixed exceed the maximum rates fixed for dry, wet and 
garden lands in the group. All batayi lands shall be 
assessed at the Settlement rates of assessment prevailing 
in the locality. 

(ii) As the introduction of Survey and Settlement 
will be made compulsory, Government should bear the 
entire cost of operations. The incidental charges for 
flag-holders, etc., will, as usual, be borne by the Inamdar 
and the villagers. 

(iii) After the introduction of Survey and Settle¬ 
ment commissions under Section 99 of the Land Revenue 
Code may be sanctioned more liberally to eligible 
Inamdars. 

II. (i) “Twelve years” may be substituted for 
“ twenty years ” in paragraph 4 of the explanation to 
Section 79, Land Revenue Code, regarding presumption 
as to tenures. 

(ii) If disputes arise during Settlement as to 
whether a tenancy is of a kadim or permanent nature, 
the Settlement Officer should make a list of such cases 
and send them to the Deputy Commissioner for necessary 
action under the Land Revenue Code. 

III. (i) There should be Patels and Shanbhogs for 
all Alienated and Khayamgutta villages. The Inamdar, if 
he also happens to be the hakdar, should not officiate as the 
Shanbhog as long as he continues to be Inamdar. In such 
an event;, a separate person who has no interest as 
Inamdar and who is not a member of the undivided 
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family of tlie hakdar should be appointed as Shanbhog- 
gumasta, the potgi payable in respect of the office being 
paid by Government. The Shanbhog should, after Settle¬ 
ment, be required to maintain all the accounts maintained 
in Government villages. 

(ii) In computing the potgi of the Shanbhog, the 
percentage calculation should be made on the assessment 
of lands actually under cultivation, whether by the 
Inamdar or tenants. 

(iii) If the Inamdar makes other arrangements for 
collecting his dues, the Patel need not attend to collection 
work. 

IV. There is no need for annual Jamabandy by the 
Inamdar but the Inamdar should send to the Taluk Office 
every year Account No. IX, in addition to Account Nos. 
XIV and XV. 

V. With regard to gomal, the resolution accepted 
by Government in paragraph 12 of their Order No. R. 
4306-26—L.R. 126-25-7, dated 22nd January 1927, may 
be given effect to. 

VI. In regard to the restoration of tanks in Inam 
villages, legislative provision should be made to give 
effect to paragraphs 2 (Point V) and 7 of Government 
Order No. R. 21-48—L.R. 48 -17-2, dated 2nd July 1925 
and Government Order No. R. 4306-26—L.R. 126-25-7, 
dated 22nd January 1927, respectively. 

VII. (i) The scope for taking over villages under 
Government management should be enlarged. Where 
kadim and permanent tenants holding not less than 30 
per cent of the occupied lands in an inam village apply 
to the Deputy Commissioner that the village should be 
taken over under Government management on account of 
disputes or misunderstandings between them and the 
inamdar, the Deputy Commissioner shall hold a formal 
enquiry. If, after such enquiry, he is satisfied that it is 
necessary that the village should be taken under Govern¬ 
ment management, he shall make a recommendation to 
Government to that effect. Again, where an inamdar 
applies or where an inam village is held in shares or 
vrittis, and the sharers or vrittidars holding not less than 
30 per cent of the extent of the village, apply to the 
Deputy Commissioner that the village should be taken 
under Government management on account of misunder¬ 
standings between them and their tenants, or on account 
of disputes among themselves or for other valid reasons, 
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the Deputy Commissioner shall hold a formal enquiry 
and if satisfied that the village should be taken under 
Government management, he shall make a recommenda¬ 
tion to Government to that effect. 

(ii) An inam village shall not be taken under 
Government management for a period of less than eight 
years, in the circumstances set forth in (i). 

(iii) If an inam village is thus taken under Govern¬ 
ment management, 9 per cent of the revenue of the 
village shall be paid by the inamdar to Government 
towards the cost of administration. 

VIII. (i) The period of two years fixed in the 
proviso to Section 97 of the Land Kevenue Code for 
recovery of rent or land revenue from tenants in an inam 
village by revenue process should be raised to six years 
in the case of rent or land revenue payable in cash. In 
the case of rent or land revenue payable in kind, the 
existing provision may remain unaltered. 

(ii) If an alienated or khayamgutta village is taken 
under Government management, Government should be 
empowered to collect all recoverable arrears, i.e., arrears 
not barred by limitation that were outstanding at the 
t im e when the village was taken under Government 
management, or which accrue subsequently by taking 
coercive processes as in Government villages. 

IX. The rules regarding the grant of remission of 
half wet assessment in Government villages for failure 
of rains may be extended to kadim and permanent tenants 
in inam villages also, the amount of remission being 
distributed between the Government and the inamdar in 
the proportion of jodi and jari. The procedure for the 
grant of such remissions shall be the same as that 
prescribed for Government villages. 

X. Whenever inamdars offer to relinquish their 
inam rights in any particular village on condition of 
receiving an annual cash grant calculated on the actual 
net realisations to the inamdar after making due 
allowances for prospective expansion of cultivation and 
revision of assessment at subsequent Settlements, 
Government shall take power for acquiring such 
villages and for extinguishing the inam tenure of 
the village. All Khas lands standing in the name of the 
inamdars will, however, continue in their name and the 
inamdars will pay assessment in respect of those lands to 
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Government like otlier raiyats holding lands in the 
village. 

XI. The District Boards may be required to pay 
greater attention to the improvement of inam villages in 
respect of communications, drinking water wells, schools, 
etc., as local and other cesses are being recovered from 
the inam villages also. 

XII. Where there are several vrittidars or co-sharers 
in an inam village and the vrittidars or co-sharers fail to 
appoint an agent, the existing provision in regard to the 
Government appointing an agent shall be strictly 
enforced, with a view to the proper management of such 
village. 

XIII. Facilities should be afforded by the inamdars 
to the tenants of inam villages to pay their kandayam 
according to the prevailing khists as in the case of 
Government villages. 

XIV. No inam village shall be sold for arrears of 
the current year’s revenue earlier than the first June, 
i.e ., till after the close of the khist season. But, there is 
no objection to taking the preliminary processes, such as 
the issue of demand notices, etc., as soon as the first khist 
of the jodi falls into arrears. 

All these recommendations except No. Ill relating to 
the compulsory appointment of village officers and No. 
VII relating to the assumption of management of Inam 
villages by Government on the application of either 
kadim or permanent tenants holding not less than 30 
per cent of the occupied lands in an Inam village or of 
vrittidars or sharers holding not less than 30 per cent of 
the extent of the village, were accepted by Government, 
without any modification, in G. 0. No. R. 350-409—L. R. 
110-33-14, dated 16th July 1935. Government accepted 
recommendation No. VII also with the modification that 
action should be taken only if not less than 50 per cent 
of the tenants or 50 per cent of the vrittidars desire 
Government management of inam villages. Regarding 
recommendation III for enforcing the appointment of 
Patels and Shanbhogs in inam villages, Government 
considered that there is much to be said in favour of the 
view that the Inamdar should not be compelled to 
employ Shanbhogs and Patels but should be at liberty to 
make any arrangement he likes to collect the revenue, 
grant receipts, maintain and submit to Government 
authorities the required accounts and to perform the 
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police duties required by Government of a village bead- 
man. They accordingly directed that the Inamdar 
should be at liberty either to do the work himself or to 
employ any other agency on payment of a salary. 
Government however accepted the Committee’s recom¬ 
mendations re the form of accounts to be maintained in 
settled villages and the payment of potgi to village 
officers. 

The necessary amendments to the Land Revenue 
Code were effected in 1939 by Act XVII of 1939 and 
Act XXI of 1940. Under Act XXI of 1940 the arrears 
relating to an alienated or khayamgutta village into 
which Survey and Settlement have been introduced can 
be recovered by summary process under L.R.C. if appli¬ 
cation is made within six years, the period for filing 
application for recovery continuing to be two years in 
other cases. The Alienated Villages Purchase Act (Act 
II of 1944) enabling Government to purchase an alienated 
village at the request of the holder or holders at a price 
agreed to by the latter also became law in 1944. 

13. Arguments generally advanced in favour of abolition 
of Inams and Jahgirs. 

There has been a general feeling that the action 
taken by Government on the recommendations of the 
Inam Commission of 1918 and the Inam Committee of 
1932 has not resulted in any substantial improvement in 
the condition of the ryots of Inam villages and the 
complete abolition of all Inams and Jahgirs has been 
urged at almost every session of the Legislature, during 
the past few years, either in the course of debates on cut 
motions or by tabling resolutions. During the discussion 
of one such resolution at the January 1948 Session of the 
Legislative Council, the following main arguments were 
advanced to support the abolition of Inams, Jahgirs, etc. 

(1) The existence of Inams, Jahgirs, Jodi and 
Khayamgutta villages introduces intermediaries between 
the Government and the cultivator and reduces his 
position to that of a tenant. This is opposed to the 
principle that land must be owned by the actual culti¬ 
vator. So long as land is owned by non-cultivating 
functionless intermediaries and the actual cultivators 
have precarious rights in land, all attempts at agricultu¬ 
ral improvement, are bound to fail. 

(2) A large number of tenants in Inam villages are 
mere tenants-at-will subject to rack renting and ejection 
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at the pleasure of the Inamdar and hence have ttO 
incentive to cultivate the land carefully or to improve it. 

(3) The tenants-at-will in Inam villages do not 
get any remissions in years of failure of rainfall and 
adverse seasonal conditions and so run into debts to pay 
their landlords. 

(4) In Inam villages the rights of cultivators in 
village common pasture, trees and tank are precarious. 
Even the rights of permanent tenants vis-a-vis of the 
Inamdar are uncertain, constantly leading to ruinous 
litigation and harassment of cultivators. 

(5) The rents paid by cultivators in Inams and 
Jahgirs are very much higher than the rates of land 
revenue paid by cultivators in Government villages. 

(6) The Inam and Jahgir system has resulted in 
there being no direct contact between Government and 
the cultivators of the lands. 

(7) Inam villages are not participating in the 
amenities provided by Government and District Boards. 

(8) If the Government acquire all the rights of 
Inamdars, Jodidars and Kkayamguttadars, it will be 
easier to introduce necessary reforms like Survey and 
Settlement, fixing the assessment on cultivators at the 
same rate as in Government villages, granting remissions 
in years of failure of rainfall, giving fixity of tenure to 
cultivators, giving takavi loans for agricultural improve¬ 
ments or for sinking wells, constructing or repairing tanks 
and even to revise the present system of land revenue in 
favour of a better one. 

We agree that there is considerable force in the 
arguments summarised above. The rate at which Survey 
and Settlement are being introduced into Inam villages 
has not been accelerated even after the passing of Act 
XVII of 1939, enabling Government to introduce Survey 
and Settlement into Inam villages, without the consent 
of the Inamdar and out of nearly 2,100 Inam villages, 
less than 700 have been Surveyed and Settled so far. 
Thus the ryots in nearly two-thirds of the Inam villages 
have still got precarious rights. Even the Inamdars do 
not appear to have made good use of the facilities 
afforded to them by the Alienated Villages Purchase Act 
of 1944 (Act II of 1944) to sell their Inam villages to 
Government at a price agreed to by them, and we under¬ 
stand that only one Inam village has been purchased by 
Government so far. We have therefore come to the 
conclusion that action taken so far to improve the 
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condition of tlie ryots of Inam villages has not been very 
fruitful. 


14. Introduction of Surrey and Settlement can hare 
only a limited effect. 

We have next considered whether an acceleration of 
the pace at which Survey and Settlement are now being 
introduced into Inam village, so as to ensure all villages 
being surveyed and settled within three or five years, 
will be an adequate measure to meet the situation. While 
the Settlement can afford some relief to Kadim tenants it 
will not at all confer any benefit on the tenants-at-will, 
who are by far the most numerous class of cultivators in 
Inam villages. Moreover, there will be no improvement 
regarding the facilities for seasonal remissions, restora¬ 
tion of tanks, grant of takavi loans and the extension of 
amenities to the Inam villages. We would like to quote 
from a recent letter of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Mysore District regarding the conditions of ryots in 
Yelandur Jahgir, to s how that most of these grievances 
are real. The Deputy Commissioner has stated as 
follows:— 

“ The maintenance of the irrigation works in 
the Jahgir is a vital problem. * * * 

* * * * * * 

The question of recovery of contribution towards the 
restoration and improvement of irrigation works from the 
ryots is a complicated problem in the Jahgir. It is 
peculiar in the Jahgir administration that the ryots do 
not attend to the maintenance of irrigation works in the 
Jahgir sub-taluk. As in Government villages, the ryots 
of the Jahgir must be made to contribute their share, as 
the entire cost of restoration cannot be thrust upon the 
Jahgirdar alone. In some cases, the ryots have agreed 
to pay one-third share of the cost of restoration. But in 
effect this liability cannot be legally enforced on the 
ryots unless they execute individual mutchalikas on 
stamped paper. Even then, in cases of default, measures 
for recovery can only be adopted ;by resorting to Civil 
Court. 4 * 

“ No loans, either land improvement or takavi 
are advanced by Government to the ryots of the Jahgir 
as they are inferior holders and the recovery in case of 
default is rendered difficult. * * * 


4 
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It will be clear from the above extract that though 
the Yelandur Jahgir has been surveyed and settled long 
back and has been under Government management for 
more than 15 years, the ryots are not participating in the 
beneficent activities of Government such as construction 
and improvement of Irrigation works and the grant of 
takavi and land improvement loans. Hence we are of the 
view that mere introduction of Survey and Settlement 
into all Inam villages within a period of three or five years 
will not improve the situation to any appreciable extent. 

15. Elimination of Intermediaries necessary. 

The existence of intermediaries of the type of an 
Inamdar, between the cultivator and the Government, 
deprives the former of the advantages of most of the 
beneficent activities of the latter and with a few honour 
able exceptions, the Inamdars in general are neither able 
nor inclined to perform the functions performed by 
Government in unalienated villages. Hence the Inam 
villages are among the most backward areas in the State 
though most of them are more fertile and possess greater 
natural facilities, than the adjoining Government villages. 
The neglect of irrigation works, insecurity of tenure and 
lack of credit facilities has resulted in the fertile tracts 
included in Inam villages being cultivated very indiffer¬ 
ently, with the consequential reduction in production. 
The elimination of the intermediaries is therefore necessary 
in the interests of an improved agricultural economy. 
Also in the words of the Bengal Famine Enquiry Commis¬ 
sion “ the programme of rural economic development, 
will encounter special difficulties ” if the Inam villages 
continue to exist as at present. Even the Village 
Panchayat Scheme has not made much headway in Inam 
villages and more comprehensive schemes of Rural 
Development are bound to find the existence of these 
Inam villages a serious obstacle to successful working. 
Moreover, as suggested in the term of reference itself, the 
existence of these Inam villages leads to a multiplicity of 
tenures in land and it is desirable to simplify land tenures, 
as a first step towards agrarian reconstruction. We have 
therefore come to the conclusion that intermediaries of 
the type of Inamdar have to be eliminated as they have 
outlived their \isefulness,—if they were useful at all—and 
their existence is a serious obstacle to the development of 
the Inam villages. 
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16. Abolition of Inam tenure by payment of compensation preferable 
to management of Inam Tillages by Government. 

We have considered whether the management of all 
the Inam villages by Government, so as to bring the ryot 
into direct contact with Government and to divest the 
Inamdar of all opportunity of dealing with the ryots, the 
surplus income from the village being paid to the Inamdar, 
would secure the elimination of the intermediaries to the 
desired extent. Such a scheme has been in force in 
Travancore State since 1933 under the Jenmi and Kudiyan 
Amendment Act of 1108 M.E. (1933 A.D.) and has been 
fairly successful according to the account furnished by 
the Travancore Government, (Appendix I). We are, 
however, of the view that while the scheme could have 
been tried some fifteen years back, it is not adequate to 
meet the present day requirements. On the one hand, 
there are the administrative difficulties of maintaining the 
accounts of the surplus income of more than 2,000 Inam 
villages and making payments every year to the Inamdars 
and also of noting clown the partitions, transfers, succes¬ 
sions, etc. On the other, the assimilation of these villages 
in the general pattern of the State cannot be complete as 
long as there remains some ground for differentiation. We 
have already referred to the drawbacks of the ryots of 
Yelandur Jahgir, which has been under Government 
management for more than 15 years. We have, therefore, 
concluded that the elimination of the intermediaries in an 
Inam village can be satisfactorily achieved only by the 
abolition of Inam tenures through acquisition of all the 
rights of the Inamdar as an intermediary, by Government, 
on payment of compensation. We w ould like to mention 
that after we came to the above conclusion and w hile this 
report was being drafted, it was reported in the Press, 
that a Committee appointed by the Government of the 
United State of Travancore and Cochin has recommended 
the abolition of the Jenmies, which correspond to our 
Inarns. 

17. Immediate assumption of the management of Inam villages 
by Government pending the fixation and payment of 
compensation not desirable. 

The questionnaire issued by us included a question 
(Part V, Question I) re the desirability of immediate 
assumption of the management of all Inam villages by 
Government pending fixation and payment of compensa¬ 
tion. Two hundred and nineteen out of the 252 replies 
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where this question was answered, favoured the above pro¬ 
posal while 75 replies were in favour of Government taking 
over Inam villages only after payment of compensation. 
The remaining 58 replies were against any interference in 
Inams by Government. We, however, feel now’ that as 
the proposals we are formulating in this report for assess¬ 
ment of compensation are simple and the compensation 
can be assessed and disbursed without much loss of 
time, there is no necessity for an interim period of 
management by Government. The entire process of 
abolition of Inam tenures of the Inam villages, determina¬ 
tion of the rights of the tenants and the Inamdar in 
respect of cultivated lands, and the payment of 
compensation should be completed as early as possible so 
that the tenants, the Inamdar and the Government may 
become aware of the final situation. The provision of 
interim management w ithout fixing and paying compensa¬ 
tion is apt to produce a tendency to postpone the 
conclusion of the proceedings. 

18. Kadim tenants and Permanent tenants to be treated as Registered 

occupants after the village vests in Government on abolition 
of Inam tenure. 

On the abolition of the Inam tenure of an Inam 
village, the rights of the superior holder will be extin¬ 
guished and the village will vest in Government. It 
becomes, therefore, necessary to decide as to who should 
be treated as “registered occupants” in respect of the 
several lands, in holding, at the time the village vests in 
Government. The tenants in an Inam village fall into 
three groups, viz., Kadim tenants as defined in Section 84 
of L.R.C., Permanent tenants as defined in Section 79 of 
the L.R.C. and Tenants-at-will, who will comprise of all 
tenants other than Kadim and Permanent tenants. The 
rights of Kadim aud Permanent tenants are not affected 
even if the Inam village is forfeited under Section 54 of 
the L.R.C. and on the abolition of Inam tenure of the 
village, they may become registered occupants, under 
Government, of the lands held by them. So far as the 
Kadim tenant is concerned, the rent paid by him to the 
Inamdar is equal to the land revenue assessment and he 
will continue to pay the same assessment to Government. 
As there is neither an improvement in his status or rights 
nor a reduction in the amount to be paid by him after 
the acquisition of the village by Government, there appears 
to be no necessity to recover any premium from him for 
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treating him as a “registered occupant”. The rent 
payable by a permanent tenant to the inamdar need not 
necessarily he equal to the assessment on the land and 
though the tenancy is heritable, it is not transferable, 
without the consent of the Inamdar. If a permanent 
tenant is treated as the registered occupant of his holding, 
after abolition of the Inam tenure of the village, he gets 
the right of alienation and the annual payment will also 
be limited to the survey assessment on the holding. We 
consider that he should pay some premium for these 
additional rights and we recommend that ten times the 
assessment on the holding may be recovered from a 
permanent tenant who becomes a registered occupant 
under Government on the abolition of Inam tenure of the 
village. If the village has been surveyed and settled, the 
assessment will be that fixed during such settlement and 
if the village has not been surveyed and settled, the 
assessment will be that leviable on the same extent of 
similar land in an adjoining Government village. Kadim 
tenants and Permanent tenants recognized as such by the 
Inamdar after 1st July 1948, when the orders of Govern¬ 
ment appointing the Committee were published, should 
not automatically be treated as “ registered occupants ”, 
As laid down in the proviso to Section 11 of the 
Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into Ryotwari) 
Act, 1948, such cases should be examined and a decision 
given on merits including all circumstances. 

19. Lands in respect of which the Inamdar or Tenant-at-will may be 
treated as registered occupant. 

The Zamindari Provinces in the Indian Union have 
all got laws governing the relationship between the 
Zamindar and the tenant, restricting the rights of the 
Zamindar re the reserved lands and lands set apart for 
communal use, and specifying the conditions under which 
the Zamindar can claim any land as his private land. 
The Madras Estates Land. Act applies to certain classes 
of Inam Estates also. In the absence of such a law in 
Mysore, it is general for the Inamdars to claim as their 
private or Khas land all lands, including reserved lands, 
other than those held by Kadim and Permanent tenants 
and there were some suggestions that after the abolition 
of Inam tenure of the village by Government, the Inamdar 
should be treated as the registered occupant of all lands, 
including reserved lands and lands set apart for communal 



purposes, which are not held by Kadim tenants or Perma- 
nant tenants. In the Questionnaire issued by us, we had 
included a question (Part V, Question 3) enquiring whether 
Inamdars should be allowed to retain “ Khas ” lands in 
their village if they cultivate them personally and calling 
for suggestions re the percentage to be allowed. Out of 
the 328 replies received to this question, as many as 318 
favour retention of Khas lands by Inamdars and only ten 
are against allowing Inamdars to retain Khas lands. 
Of these ten, four are from the Inamdars themselves who 
state that there will be no charm in Khas lands after 
eviction. The replies favouring retention of Khas land 
by Inamdars suggest various extents and percentages. 

We have considered the basis for determining the 
lands to be allowed to be retained by the Inamdar as 
registered occupant after the village vests in Government 
on abolition of Inam tenures. We cannot agree that the 
Inamdar should be treated as the registered occupant of 
all lands other than those held by Kadim tenants or 
Permanent tenants. Such a procedure would enable him 
to get possession of reserved and communal lands to the 
detriment of the village community and would also place 
all the tenants-at-will at his mercy. Wholesale eviction 
of tenants-at-will will create a very serious problem, 
which would affect the Inamdar also. The majority of 
us have therefore come to the conclusion that personal 
cultivation by the Inamdar, i.e., cultivation by himself, 
by his own servants or by hired labour, with his own or 
hired stock, should be the criterion for allowing the 
Inamdar to retain any land as the registered occupant 
under Government, and that the Inamdar’s capacity for 
cultivation should be judged on the basis of past perfor¬ 
mance and not on professions or plans for the future. 
The Inamdar should be treated as the registered occupant 
of only such of the lands as have been cultivated by 
himself, by his own servants or by hired labour, with his 
own or hired stock, continuously for a specified number of 
years prior to a specified date. 

While fixing the period for which the Inamdar should 
have himself attended to cultivation, we have considered 
the provisions of the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908 and 
the Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into Ryot- 
wari) Act, 1948. The Madras Estates Land Act defines 
private land as land cultivated by the landholder 
himself, by his own servants or by hired labour, with his 
own or hired stock, for a continuous period of twelve 
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years. Under the same Act a person who has occupied 
ryoti land for a continuous period of twelve years is 
deemed to be a ryot. According to Section 11 and 
Section 13, Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion 
into Ryotwari) Act, 1948, the ryot will get a ryotwari 
patta in respect of ryoti land in his holding while the 
holder of an inam estate will get a ryotwari patta in 
respect of the following categories of land : — 

(a) Private land as defined in Madras Estates 
Land Act, 1908. 

(b) (i) Lands in a ryot’s holding which have been 
acquired by the Inamdar by inheritance or succession 
under a will or by purchase, exchange or gift, provided 
the Inamdar has himself attended to the cultivation of 
such lands from the date of acquisition or 1st July 1945 
whichever is later. 

(ii) All lands other than reserved lands, communal 
lands and forest lands which have been abandoned or 
relinquished by a ryot or which have never been in 
occupation of ryot, provided the Inamdar has himself 
attended to the cultivation of such lands from 1st 
July 1945. 

While the Madras Estates Land Act prescribed 
continuous cultivation for 12 years both for the land¬ 
holder and the ryot before recognising any land as private 
land or ryoti land, the Madras Estates (Abolition and 
Conversion into Ryotwari) Act enables the Inamdar to 
get a ryotwari patta in respect of a certain class of lands, 
if he has cultivated them for three years. We find that 
for the same class of lands in a Zamindari Estate 
continuous cultivation from 1st July 1939 is required 
before the Zamindar can get a ryotwari patta [Section 12 
of Madras Estates (Abolition) Act]. We are of opinion 
that the period of twelve years fixed in the Madras 
Estates Land Act is too long both for the Inamdar and 
for the tenant and that it should be reduced. We are 
further of the view that the same period of cultivation 
which would entitle an Inamdar to be treated as the 
registered occupant of any land should enable a tenant 
also to become a registered occupant on payment of a 
reasonable upset price. A period of six years appears to 
be reasonable and we recommend that cultivation by the 
Inamdar himself, by his own servants or by hired labour, 
with his own or hired stock, for a continuous period of 
six years prior to 1st July 1948 should entitle the 
Inamdar to be treated as the “ registered occupant ” of 
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the land in question after the abolition of Inam tenure 
and that a tenant-at-will who has cultivated any land 
continuously for a period of six years prior to 1st July 
1948 should be treated as the registered occupant of such 
land on payment of a reasonable upset price. We have 
fixed the date with reference to which the period has to 
be calculated as 1st July 1948, so that any transaction 
after the constitution of this Committee should not be 
recognised. A Press Note announcing the personnel of 
the Committee and the terms of reference was issued on 
28th June 1948, and if transactions which have taken 
place after 1st July 1948 are ignored, the unsettlement, 
if any, caused by the appointment of the Committee will 
not be allowed to influence the final course of events. 
We are also of the opinion that if in any particular year 
any class of lands in the tract in which the Inam village 
is situated could not be cultivated or gave a yield of less 
than four annas on account of adverse seasonal condi¬ 
tions, and remissions of assessment were sanctioned by 
Government, the person or persons who cultivated similar 
lands in the Inam village during both the preceding year 
and the succeeding year should be deemed to have 
cultivated the land during the year in question also, 
whether the land was actually cultivated or not. 

We have next considered the quantum of the upset 
price to be paid by a tenant-at-will, who has cultivated 
any land continuously for a period of six years prior to 
1st July 1948, for being treated as registered occupant of 
the land. The levy of an upset price is justified in view 
of the additional rights that he gets. After much 
deliberation, the majority of us have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that an upset price equal to ten times the average 
annual net income in cash or in kind or both which the 
Inamdar was getting from the land in question during 
the said period of six years prior to 1st July 1948 would 
be fair. We consider that a multiple of the net income 
is the only basis which can be practically applied without 
much difficulty. The market value would not be easy to 
determine and we have taken note of the fact that in the 
absence of reliable data, courts have been computing 
market value of land, in Land Acquisition cases, on the 
basis of the net income. We also feel that as any 
improvements effected by the Inamdar will naturally 
result in an increase in the income, the basis adopted by 
us will also take due account of the improvements by the 
Inamdar. We are not also inclined to recommend a 



multiple, exceeding ten, of the income, as the upset price 
would then be almost equal to the market value of the 
land, especially where rent is being paid in kind, and the 
tenant would get very little relief. We recommend 
that while calculating the value in money of anything 
deliverable in kind at any time during the period of six 
years prior to 1st July 1948, for which the average income 
has to be calculated, where any price had been fixed by 
Government for the sale of such commodity at such time 
in the area concerned, such price should be adopted. 
Though this upset price is payable to the Inamdar, we 
consider that Government should arrange for its recovery 
from the tenant and pay the amount to the Inamdar 
along with the compensation, so that there may be no 
direct dealings between the Inamdar and the tenants. 
As most of the tenants may not be in a position to pay 
the upset price in a lumpsum, it may be recovered by 
Government in ten annual instalments. The tenant-at- 
will will thus be able to get the full rights of a registered 
occupant by continuing to pay to Government for ten 
years the rent he was formerly paying to the Inamdar, 
together with the assessment on the land in question, 
which will be negligible when compared with the rent. 
In view of this concession shown to a tenant-at-will, the 
holding may be made non-alienable for a period of six 
years, or until all the instalments of upset price due to 
Government have been paid, whichever period is longer. 

We have not considered at this stage the question of 
fixing a maximum limit to the extent of land in respect 
of which either the Inamdar or a tenant-at-will can be 
treated as the registered occupant. This should be treated 
as part of the question of fixing a ceiling limit to holdings 
all over the State and whatever principles are evolved 
for general application should apply to holdings in Inam 
villages also, whether the registered occupant is the 
former Inamdar, Kadim tenant, Permanent tenant or 
tenant-at-will. We are, therefore, of opinion that the 
Inamdar and tenant-at-will may be treated as registered 
occupants of all lands, irrespective of total extent, culti¬ 
vated by them continuously for six years prior to 1st 
July 1948, readjustments, if any, being effected after the 
general policy regarding a ceiling limit to holdings is 
evolved. We feel, however, that such readjustments 
will hardly be necessary in their cases, as the extent 
will naturally be limited in view of the condition of 
cultivation by themselves. 


5 
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20, Cultivated Laud* which have nut been in the possession of either 

the Inamdar or a Tenant continuously for a period of Six Years 

prior to 1st July 194S. 

We next come to the lands in respect of which 
neither the Inamdar nor the tenant can be treated as the 
registered occupant, on the basis of the principle discussed 
in the previous paragraph. These are cultivated lands, 
which have not, however, been cultivated either by the 
Inamdar or by a single tenant continuously for a period 
of six years prior to 1st July 1948. We consider that 
such lands should vest in Government, for disposal in the 
best interests of agricultural development of the area, 
and that the Inamdar may be paid reasonable compensa¬ 
tion for such lands. The compensation may be equivalent 
to ten times the net income which the Inamdar got from 
the land in question during any one of the six years prior 
to 1st July 1948. 

21. Government may treat the Inamdar as registered occupant of 
lands which are not disposed of within a period of one year. 

We are conscious that according to our recommenda¬ 
tions in paragraphs 19 and 20, Government will have to 
advance in the first instance the upset price recoverable 
for treating as registered occupant a tenant-at-will who 
has cultivated the same land continuously for six years 
prior to 1st July 1948, and the compensation payable for 
the cultivated lands in respect of which neither the Inam¬ 
dar nor a tenant can be treated as the registered occupant, 
neither having cultivated the land continuously for six 
years. As our recommendations are aimed at securing an 
equitable redistribution of the cultivated lands, so as to 
secure maximum production, we recommend that Govern¬ 
ment may advance the sum necessary to secure such 
redistribution. At the same time, we are anxious that 
the funds of Government should not be unnecessarily 
locked up in schemes which have no immediate chances of 
success. Hence we recommend that if the tenant-at-will 
who has cultivated any land continuously for a period of 
six years prior to 1st July 1948 and is entitled to be 
treated as the registered occupant of such land on pay¬ 
ment of an upset price equal to ten times the average 
annual net income the Inamdar was getting from such 
land, does not execute a mutchalika, within one year from 
the date on which the Inam village vests in Government, 
agreeing to pay the upset price and specifying the number 
of instalments, Government may treat the Inamdar 
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himself as the registered occupant of such land. Similarly, 
if any land which vests in Government as per our recom¬ 
mendations in paragraph 20 supra remains undisposed of 
to any deserving cultivator in the village for a period of 
one year from the date the Inam village vests in Govern¬ 
ment, the Inamdar may himself be treated as the registered 
occupant of such land. In either case, he will not be 
entitled to the upset price or compensation for the land 
confirmed to him and will have to refund the proportionate 
amount if he has already drawn them. By this arrange¬ 
ment the unnecessary locking up of Government funds 
can be prevented. 

22. All Uncultivated Lands, Reserved Lands, Commnnal Lands, 

Forests, etc,, to vest in Government. 

All uncultivated lands, whether assessed or not, all 
reserved lands such as tank beds, rivers, streams, etc., 
communal lands such as gonial lands, burial grounds, 
village site, etc., and all forests should vest in Govern¬ 
ment on the abolition of Inam tenure. We do not 
consider it necessary to pay any compensation to the 
Inamdar for these lands as his rights over most of them 
are limited and our proposals for payment of compensa¬ 
tion for the rights of the Inamdar as a superior holder 
provide for the inclusion of the income, if any, from 
these items also, while computing the net income. The 
only difficulty that is likely to arise will be regarding the 
treatment of fuel and forest plantations raised on cul¬ 
tivable lands, which could not be cultivated for want of 
labour. This difficulty would be solved if a person who 
has taken some interest in raising such plantations is 
treated as having cultivated the land on which they 
stand and hence as the registered occupant thereof. 
Plantations of fuel, timber, etc., which have come up by 
human effort can easily be distinguished from forests 
which have grown up spontaneously and while the land 
with the growth thereon will be confirmed to the person 
who has raised the former, the latter will vest in Govern¬ 
ment, only compensation based on the average annual 
income being payable to the Inamdar. 

23. Basis for computing the Compensation payable to the Inamdar 

for his rights as a superior holder. 

In our Questionnaire we had included a question 
(Part V and Q. No. 2) as to what would be fair compensa¬ 
tion to Inamdars and Jodidars. Only 12 out of the 324 
replies received to this question oppose payment of any 
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compensation at all, mainly on the ground that these 
Inams have been enjoyed for quite a long time and that 
it would be enough if the Inamdars are allowed to retain 
sufficient Khas lands. We are unable to accept the view 
that no compensation need be paid, especially as the 
draft Constitution of India, which will shortly become 
applicable to Mysore also, contains an article laying 
down that every law for acquisition of property must 
provide for payment of compensation. 

Out of the replies suggesting the basis for payment 
of compensation, a few suggest a multiple of the Jodi 
paid to Government. This is obviously unacceptable as 
the compensation would be nothing for Sarvamanya 
villages where the Inamdar retains the whole income and 
pays nothing to Government. In fact, Inamdars of such 
villages are the heaviest losers. A few other replies 
suggest that compensation may be calculated at so much 
per acre of each -class of land. This basis is also 
unacceptable as we are mainly concerned with the 
extinction of the intermediary’s rights and he does not 
possess proprietary rights over all lands in the village. 
We have already discussed how he can be compensated 
for the lands in which he may be considered to possess 
some sort of proprietary rights, viz., cultivated lands 
other than those held by Kadim and Permanent tenants. 
The Inamdars' Association have stressed that the princi¬ 
ples of the Land Acquisition Act, which have stood the 
test of time, should be adopted in determining the 
compensation. We are of opinion that these principles 
are not applicable to the abolition of Inams. The 
proposal is only to extinguish the rights of the inter¬ 
mediaries and not all rights in land as under the Land 
Acquisition Act. The Inamdar, as superior holder, is 
getting a certain income from the village and the main 
question is what compensation should be paid to him for 
the loss of this income. Most of the replies to our 
Questionnaire have suggested that the compensation may 
be based on the net income the Inamdar was getting as 
superior holder, and we consider that., this will be the 
only rational basis. In this we are also'guided by the 
action already taken in Madras and Bibar and the action 
proposed to be taken in the United (Provinces. 

Both the Bihar Abolition of Zamindaris Act, 1948, and 
the Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into 
Byotwari) Act, 1948, provide for compensation equivalent 
to a multiple of the net annual income, the multiple 
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decreasing as the income increases. The United Provinces 
Zamindari Abolition Committee also recommended that the 
compensation may be a multiple of the net annual income, 
the multiple decreasing with the increase of land revenue 
paid by the holder of the estate, but the Bill now under 
consideration by the Legislature of the United Provinces 
provides for compensation at a uniform rate of 8 times 
the net annual income, together with rehabilitation 
allowances for those paying a land revenue of less than 
Rs. 5,000 per annum. The scale of compensation pre¬ 
scribed by Section 37 of the Madras Estates (Abolition 
and Conversion into Ryotwari) Act, 1948, is as follows :—• 

(t) Where the basic annual Thirty times such sum. 
sum does not exceed 
Rs. 1,000. 

( ii ) Where the basic annual Twenty-five times such sum or 
sum exceeds Es. 1,000 Rs. 30,000 whichever is greater, 
but does not exceed 

Rs. 3,000. 

{Hi) Where the basic annual Twenty times such sum or 

sum exceeds Rs. 3,001 Rs. 75,000 whichever is greater, 

but does not exceed 

Rs. 20,000. 

(iv) Where the basic annual Seventeen and a half times such 

sum exceeds Rs. 20,000 sum or Rs. 4,00,000 whichever 
but does not exceed is greater. 

Rs. 50,000. 

(v) Where the basis annual Fifteen times such sum or 

sum exceeds Rs. 50,000 Rs. 8,75.000 whichever is 

but does not exceed greater. 

Rs. 1,00,000. 

(vi) Where the basic annual Twelve and a half times such sum 

sum exceeds Rs. 1,00,000. or Rs- 15,00,000 whichever is 

greater. 

Note. —The basic annual sum which determines the compensation, 
is the net annual income in the caso of Inam Estates. 

The scale of compensation fixed by Section 24 of the 
Bihar Abolition of Zamindaris Act, 1948, is as follows :— 


Amount of Net Income. 

{a) Where the net income does 
not exceed Rs. 500. 

(b) Where the net income exceeds 

Rs. 500 but dees not exceed 
Rs. 1,250. 

(c) Where the net income exceeds 

Rs. 1,250 but does not 
exceed Rs. 2,000. 


Bate of Compensation Payable, 

Twenty times such net income. 

Nineteen times such net income 
but in any case not less than 
the maximum amount under 
item («.) above. 

Eighteen times such net income 
but in any case not less than 
the maximum amount under 
item ( b ) above. 
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Amount of Net Income. 

id) Where the net income exceeds 
Rs. 2,000 but does not 
exceed Bs. 2,750. 

(e) Where the net income exceeds 
Rs. 2,750 but does not 
exceed Rs. 3,500. 

(/) Where the net income exceeds 
Rs. 3,500 but does not 
exceed Rs. 4,250. 

(g) Where the net income exceeds 

Rs. 4,250 but does not 
exceed Rs. 5,000. 

( h ) Where the net income exceeds 

Rs. 5,000 but does not 
exceed Rs. 10,000. 

( i) Where the net income exceod9 

Rs. 10,000 but does not 
excoed Es. 20,000. 

O’) Where the net income exceeds 
Rs. 20,000 but does not 
exceed Rs. 50,000. 

( k ) Where the net income oxcoeds 
Rs. 50,000 but does not 
exceed Rs. 1,00,000. 

(i) Where the net income so com¬ 
puted exceeds Rs. 1,00,000. 


Bate of Compensation Payable. 

Seventeen times such net income 
but in any case not less than 
the maximum amount under 
item (c) above. 

Sixteen times such net income but 
in any case not less than the 
maximum amount under item 
{d) above. 

Fifteen times such net income but 
in any case not loss than the 
maximum amount under item 
( e ) above. 

Fourteen times such net income 
but in any case not less than 
the maximum amount under 
item [f) above. 

Ten times such net income but in 
any case not less than the 
maximum amount under item 

( g ) above. 

Eight times such net income but 
in any case not less than the 
maximum amount under item 

(h) above. 

Six times such net incomo but iu 
any case not loss than the 
maximum amount under item 
(») above. 

Four times such net income but 
in any case not less than the 
maximum amount under item 
O’) above. 

Three times such net income but 
in any case not less than the 
maximum amount under item 
[k) above. 


The following extract from the report of the U. P. 
Zamindari Abolition Committee deals with the scales of 
compensation :— 

“ The classification of Zamindars and the multiples unanimously 
recommended by us are as follows : — 


Categories of Zamindars 
according to Land Revenue. 

I. Up to Rs. 25. 

II. Exceeding Rs. 25 but not 
exceeding Rs. 50. 


Multiples. 

Twenty-five times of the net 
assets. 

Twenly-two and a half times of 
the net assets (but not less than 
the highest figure payable on 
the class above.) 



Categories of Zamindars 
according to Land Bevenue. 

III. Exceeding Rs. 50 but not 
exceeding Rs. 100. 


IV. Exceeding Es. 100 but not 
exceeding Es. 250. 


V. Exceeding Rs. 250 but not 
exceeding Rs. 500. 


VI. Exceeding Es. 500 but not 
exceeding Rs. 2,000. 


VII. Exceeding Rs. 2,000 but 
not exceeding Es. 3,500. 

VIII. Exceeding Es. 3,500 but 
not exceeding Es. 5,000. 

IX. Excoeding Es. 5,000 hut 
not exceeding Es. 10,000. 

X. Over Rs. 10,000. 


Multiples. 

Twenty times of the net assets 
(but not less than the highest 
figure payable to the class 
above). 

Seventeen and a half time3 of the 
net assets (but not less than 
the highest figure payable to the 
class above). 

Fifteen times of the net assets 
(but not less than the highest 
figure payablo to the class 
above). 

Twelve and a half times of the 
net assets (but not less than the 
highest figure payable to the 
class above). 

Ten times of the net assets (but 
not less than the highest figure 
payable to the class above). 

Nino times of tlm net assets (but 
not less than the highest figure 
payable to the class above). 

Eight times of the net assets (but 
not less than the highest figure 
payable to the class above). 
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N-B .—In the case of those who are paying a land revenuo of 
over Es. 10,000 although they will get eight timos the 
net income in respect of that portion of the property for 
which they pay a land revenue of Rs. 10,000 the com¬ 
pensation payable for income in excess of this will be 
calculated on the basis of three times of such income. 

We wish to make it clear that this slab principle will not 
apply to categories other than the last. Thus a person 
in Category II will be entitled to a multiple of 22i for 
his entire income without getting the bonefit of the 
higher multiple suggested for the previous category.” 

The scale of rehabilitation allowance under the 
United Provinces Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms 
Bill now being considered by the Legislature is as 
follows :— 


Land Bevenue assessed or deemed Multiple to be used for computing 
to be assessed on the Estate. Rehabilitation Allowance from 

the net assets. 


1. Up to Rs. 25 ... 20 

2. Exceeding Rs. 25 but not Es. 50 ... 17 

3. ,, Rs. 100 hut not Es. 250 ... 14 

4. „ Rs. 250 but not Bs. 500 ... 8 

6. „ Rs. 500 but not Es. 2,000 5 

6. „ Rs. 2,000 but not Es. 3,500 3 

7. i, Bs. 3,000 but not Bs. 5,000 2 
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This rehabilitation allowance is payable in addition to 
the compensat ion at a uniform rate of eight times the net 
assets. 

We are also in favour of the compensation being a 
graded multiple of the net income, the multiple decreas¬ 
ing with the increase in income. Such a principle is 
equitable and it is only an extension of the universally 
recognized principle of taxing larger incomes at rates 
heavier than that imposed on small incomes. We are how¬ 
ever of the view that as there are not many inam villages in 
Mysore whose net annual income will exceed Rs. 3,000 
and the majority of the villages are likely to have a net 
income less than Rs. 1,000 per year, it is enough if we 
classify the inam villages into three grades, viz., (i) those 
whose net annual income does not exceed Rs. 1,000, (ii) 
those whose net annual income exceeds Rs. 1,000 but does 
not exceed Rs. 3,000, and (iii) those whose net annual 
income exceeds Rs. 3,000 and have three multiples 
decreasing with increase in income. As regards the actual 
multiples, we would like to point out that the Inamdars of 
Mysore, whose grants were in most cases made with the 
specific object of conferring personal benefit, deserve more 
sympathetic treatment than the Zamindars of Northern 
India, as there was no direct intention of conferring any 
personal benefit on the Zamindar by the Permanent 
Settlement, which was introduced mainly with a view to 
ensure easy recovery of land revenue due to Government. 
We arc therefore of the view that the multiples adopted 
in Bihar and those proposed in the United Provinces for 
the lower grades of income are rather too low for appli¬ 
cation to Mysore. Our idea is that the compensation 
should ensure a fair standard of living to the Inamdars 
and their dependents until they could get over the 
dislocation caused by the loss of income from the village. 
Having regard to all these factors, we would recommend 
25, 20 and 15 as the multiples to be adopted, respectively, 
for the three grades of Inam villages suggested above, 
the choice of the multiple depending on the total net 
income from all villages held by a single person. 

The scales of compensation recommended by us 
would thus be :— 

Twenty-five times the net annual income where the net annual 
income does not exceed Bs. 1,000. 

Twenty times the net annual income subject to a minimum of 
Rs. 25,000 where the net annual income exceeds Rs. 1,000 
but does not exceed Rs. 3,000. 

Fifteen times the net annual income subject to a minimum of 
Rs. 60,000 where the net annual income exceeds Rs. 3,000- 
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At first sight, the above scales may not appear to be 
as liberal as that prescribed in the Madras Act but as we 
are suggesting a modification of the basis of estimating 
the gross income and the basis suggested by us will be 
more favourable to the Inamdar, the lower multiples do 
not matter very much. 

24. Calculation of the net Annual Income. 

The net annual income should be computed by 
deducting the Jodi and Quit-rent payable to Government 
and the remuneration of village officers as per scales 
prescribed by Government, irrespective of the fact 
whether they are employed or not, from the gross income 
made up of the assessment on lands and the net receipts 
from forests, amrai, royalty, minerals and other items 
excluding Excise, specifically conferred on the Inamdar 
and enjoyed by him. The total assessment on all lands 
in the village, as per Survey and Settlement, should be 
included in the gross income. There should not be any 
deductions either on account of assessed waste lands or on 
account of land in respect of which the Inamdar himself is 
to be treated as the registered occupant. These proposals 
are more favourable to the Inamdar than the. Madras Act, 
where only the ryotwari assessment on lands other than 
those in respect of which the landholder is entitled to a 
ryotwari patta is taken into consideration. They are also 
more equitable. While the Inamdar, who was not 
getting any income from waste lands, is not entitled to 
any compensation for such lands, he is entitled to be 
compensated for his right as a superior holder. Accord¬ 
ing to our proposals he will get a multiple of the net 
assessment on them as compensation. The Inamdar of a 
Sarvamanya Inam holds the entire village free of assess¬ 
ment and hence he will not be paying anything to 
Government either in respect of lands held by tenants or 
in respect of lands in his own possession. After the 
abolition of the Inam tenure of the village he will have 
to pay full assessment to Government on all the lands in 
respect of which he becomes the registered occupant. 
Thus he loses the concession re the assessment even on 
lands allowed to be retained by him, along with the 
income he was getting in the shape of assessment on 
lands held by tenants. He will be compensated for the 
loss of the concession re the assessment on his own lands 
if the assessment on such lands also is included while 

6 
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computing the gross income. A similar argument holds 
good regarding Jodi villages also, i.e., villages held on 
reduced assessment. Hence, we recommend that the 
total assessment on all lands in the village, as per Survey 
and Settlement, should be included in the gross 
income. 

We have considered whether some basis for a fairly 
approximate calculation of the present total assessment 
in respect of unsurveyed villages can be evolved, to facili¬ 
tate the final settlement of the compensation within a 
reasonable period, without waiting for the introduction of 
Survey and Settlement. There are nearly 1,400 Inam 
villages into which Survey and Settlement have not yet 
been introduced and by all accounts it would take several 
years before all these are surveyed and settled. There 
is of course the “ Recorded Value ’ ’ as per Inam Settle¬ 
ment, on the basis of which interim compensation could 
be paid, the final settlement of compensation being taken 
up after each village is surveyed and settled. We would, 
however, recommend this as the last resort, if no other 
way can be found to settle the compensation speedily. 
We are for final disposal of the question of compensation 
as early as possible so that the parties may know where 
they are. The alternative method that suggests itself to 
us is based on the data gathered during the Inam Settle¬ 
ment and the experience in the case of the Inam villages 
which have been surveyed and settled. The ‘ ‘ Recorded 
Value” fixed during Inam Settlement denotes the total 
assessment of the village at that time and a comparison 
of the “Recorded Value” with the total assessment as 
per Survey and Settlement in the case of a good number 
of villages surveyed and settled recently, shows that the 
latter is generally in excess of the former. In some cases 
the increase has been 100 per cent or even more. The 
increase is due to two reasons, viz., increase in extent of 
land under cultivation since the Inam Settlement and 
increase in the rates of assessment of the several kinds of 
land. After a detailed examination of the “Recorded 
Value” and the total assessment as per Survey and 
Settlement in respect of 91 villages, (vide Appendix II) in 
all the districts, we consider that for villages which have 
not yet been surveyed and settled, the total assessment 
may be taken as to 1^ times the “ Recorded Value.” On 
this basis, all villages would get the average increase 
resulting both from the extension of cultivation and from 
the increase in rates. 
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The net receipts from forests may be based on the 
average of ten years. The receipts from all items of minor 
forest produce and unreserved timber may be taken into 
consideration. The receipts from sandalwood or any 
other reserved forest produce should be included only 
when such item has been specifically conferred on the 
Inamdar. If the Inamdar is treated as the registered 
occupant of any plantations of fuel, timber, etc., raised 
by his efforts, the income from such plantations cannot 
obviously be taken into consideration. 

The income from “ amrai ” may be based on the 
average of five years. The “amrai” income should be 
confined to the income from trees other than those 
situated in lands in respect of which the Inamdar or a 
tenant is entitled to be treated as the registered 
occupant. 

The income from royalty, other than royalty on 
minerals, may also be based on the average of five years. 
Royalty on stones, gravel, limestone, etc., levied under 
the Land Revenue Rules will come in this category. . 

The income from royalty on minerals and mining 
leases should be considered only when the original grant 
conferred the right to minerals and such right was recog¬ 
nized under section 38 of the Land Revenue Code, the 
income being based on the average income of five years. 

It is understood that some Inamdars are getting an 
income from ferries. The net income from these ferries, 
based on the average of five years, may be included in the 
gross income only where the original grant conferred 
ferry rights also specifically. 

We are not in favour of including in the gross income, 
the income, if any, from shandies and tolls, enjoyed by 
the Inamdars, as these items vest in the District Board 
or other local authority concerned. On similar grounds, 
the income from unauthorized ferries should also be 
omitted. 

The income from fisheries need not be considered as 
the right of fisheries goes with the proper maintenance of 
the tank. 

We do not consider that any lengthy arguments are 
necessary in support of our decision to omit Excise 
revenue, if any, of the Inamdars from the gross income, as 
Government have already accepted that the introduction 
of total Prohibition all over the State is necessary in the 
interests of the general good of the community and have 
been giving effect to this policy. 
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Among the items which have to be deducted from 
the gross income, to arrive at the net income, jodi and 
quit-rent do not call for any explanation. The remunera¬ 
tion payable to village officers at the scales prescribed by 
Government has to be deducted irrespective of whether 
these officers are employed or not. When they are 
employed their remuneration is part of the expenditure 
on the management of the Inam village. Even if they 
are not separately employed and the Inamdar or his 
nominee attend to their work, the Government would 
have to appoint village officers and pay them after aboli¬ 
tion of Inam tenures. If the Inamdar himself continues to 
perform the duties under Government, he .will be paid 
and hence the remuneration payable to village officers 
has to be deducted even if they are not separately 
employed. 

We have not suggested any deduction towards 
management expenses, as almost all the Inam villages are 
small and capable of being managed by the Inamdar with 
or without the assistance of village officers, whose remu¬ 
neration will be deducted. 

We have not also suggested any deduction towards 
the cost of maintenance of irrigation works, as the 
income from fisheries has been omitted on the income 
side also. 


25. Total Amount of Compensation. 

We have discussed in paragraphs 19 and 20, the 
compensation payable for loss of proprietary right in 
respect of cultivated lands other than those held by 
Kadim and Permanent tenants, where the Inamdar is not 
recognised as the registered occupant and in paragraphs 
23 and 24, we have discussed the compensation payable 
to the Inamdar for the loss of his rights as a superior 
holder. On the basis of the principles discussed in these 
paragraphs, the compensation payable to an Inamdar will 
be the sum total of the following three items :— 

(1) Compensation for loss of income. —This will be 
equivalent to 25, 20 or 15 times the net income according 
as the net income does not exceed Rs. 1,000, is between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 3,000, or exceeds Rs. 3,000, 
respectively. 
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(2) Upset price on lands in respect of which a 
tenant-at-wi'll is treated as the registered occupant .—This 
will be equal to ten times the average net annual income 
to the Inamdar from such lands during the period of six 
years prior to 1st July 1948. 

(3) Compensation in respect of cultivated lands 
which vest in Government in the absence of continuous 
cultivation by the Inamdar or a single tenant, for a period 
of six years prior to 1st July 1948 .—This will be equal to 
ten times the net income to the Inamdar during any one 
of the six years. 

We would suggest that where an Inamdar has 
conferred Kadim tenancy rights or Permanent tenancy 
rights after 1st July 1948, on recovery of a premium, such 
premium should be deducted from the compensation. If 
the tenant does not become a registered occupant under 
Government on the basis of our proposals, the amount 
may be refunded to him. If he does become a registered 
occupant, Government may reimburse the Inamdar to 
the extent of the upset price which he would have 1 got 
under our proposals. Action on these lines will be 
necessary only if the Alienated Villages (Protection to 
Tenants and Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, now under 
the consideration of Government, which provides for 
treating all sales, transfers, assignments, etc., effected by 
the Inamdar after 1st July 1948 being declared void, is 
not enacted and enforced. If the Bill becomes law, the 
assignment of Kadim or Permanent tenancy rights made 
after 1st July 1948 will be void and the person concerned 
can seek redress in the Civil Courts. 

26. Mode of Paymeat of Compensation. 

Though our Questionnaire raised the question as to 
whether the compensation may be paid in cash or in the 
shape of bonds, we do not propose to recommend pay¬ 
ment in the shape of bonds, in view of the controversy 
which was raised in connection with the Bihar Bill, 
which was originally returned without the assent of the 
Governor-General. The Bihar Act as finally assented to 
by the Governor-General does not contain any provision 
for the issue of bonds in lieu of compensation. In fact, 
the expressions used in it, such as “ shall proceed to 
make payment “ shall be paid ”, etc., seem to imply 
cash payment. The Madras Estates (Abolition and 
Conversion into Ryotwari) Act, 1948, reserves the manner 
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of payment to be prescribed by rules and it was reported 
in the Press that even these rules have to be approved 
by the Governor-General. 

We have considered the draft rules framed by the 
Madras Government which were recently published in the 
Press. These rules provide for payment of compensation 
in a lumpsum for small estates whose net annual income 
does not exceed Rs. 3,000, in three equal annual instal¬ 
ments in case of estates whose net annual income is 
between Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 50,000, and in five equal 
annual instalments in case of estates with a net annual 
income exceeding Rs. 50,000. The lumpsum or the first 
instalment has to be paid not later than six months from 
the date of completion of Settlement operations in the 
estate concerned and where compensation is payable in 
instalments, the balance due carries interest at 3 per cent 
per annum. While the general principles on which these 
rules are based are quite acceptable to us, the rules 
themselves appear to require some modification to suit 
the local conditions. The procedure for payment should 
ensure (1) that small Inamdars who do not get a very 
large sum get the compensation in one lumpsum, as early 
as possible, to enable them to invest it in some other 
form ; (2) that all compensation claims are fully settled 
within a reasonable time, say five years, from the date 
the Inam villages vest in Government on abolition of 
Inam tenure; and (3) that the amount paid every year is 
not so large as to unduly tax the resources of Government 
or to aggravate the inflationary trends. 

Having these aims in view we would recommend the 
following procedure for payment of compensation :— 

(a) Where the compensation payable for a single 
village or to a single claimant does not exceed Rs. 5,000 
it may be paid in one lumpsum. 

(b) Where the compensation exceeds Rs. 5,000 it 
may be paid in annual instalments of Rs. 5,000 each, the 
balance remaining at the end of the fifth year being paid 
in one lumpsum. Government may reserve the option to 
pay the compensation in a lumpsum even where it 
exceeds Rs. 5,000. 

(c) The first instalment or the total compensation 
where it is payable in a lumpsum, should be paid within 
six months from the date the Inam village vests in 
Government on abolition of the Inam tenure. 

(d) Instalments other than the first should bear 
interest at 3 per cent per annum. 
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We have no data as to how many villages or persons 
will be entitled to compensation exceeding Its. 5,000 and 
hence we are not in a position to calculate the amount 
that Government will have to provide each year. 

27. Debt* of an Inamdar. 

While considering the payment of compensation, we 
also considered the procedure for payment of such of the 
debts of an Inamdar as may be a charge on the Inam 
village. The Bihar Act contains detailed provisions for 
scaling down the debts which constitute a charge on the 
estate. The U. P. Zamindari Abolition Committee went 
even further and laid down principles for scaling down 
both secured and unsecured debts, but the Bill now under 
the consideration of the U. P. Legislature does not make 
any provision for scaling down debts. We consider that 
while disbursing the compensation Government should, 
to the extent practicable, meet the claims of persons 
having a mortgage or charge on the Inam village. This 
can be achieved by having a section similar to section 4 
of the Alienated Villages Purchase Act, 1944, which 
empowers the Deputy Commissioner to cause public notice 
to be given at convenient places in or near the village, 
requiring that claims of persons interested shall be made 
to him together with the nature and particulars of such 
claims, in person or by agent, at a time and place men¬ 
tioned therein, such time not being earlier than 15 days 
from the date of publication of the notice. The definition 
of “person interested” so as to include all persons 
claiming a proprietary interest in the alienated village or 
an interest in the compensation payable by Government 
would cover all cases. These claims may be considered 
and disposed of by the officer determining the compensa¬ 
tion and its apportionment, who will also have powers to 
refer suo moto to the Special Tribunal to be constituted 
for hearing appeals regarding apportionment of compensa¬ 
tion, any case, which for reasons to be recorded in writing, 
he considers as involving complicated points best decided 
by the Special Tribunal. Such a power would be similar 
to that contained in Section 30 of the Land Acquisition 
Act and it is necessary to have it. In cases where the 
officer determining the amount of compensation decides 
the apportionment also, an appeal would lie to the Special 
Tribunal to which we will refer later in this report. 
These provisions appear to be adequate to safeguard the 
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interests of a creditor having a mortgage or charge on 
the Inam village, and to remove all doubts it may also be 
laid down by statute that persons who have got a mort¬ 
gage or a charge on the Inam village shall be paid by 
Government to the extent of the compensation amount 
available and that thereafter they shall have no manner 
of claim against Government. 

28. Appeals. 

The appeals arising from proceedings relating to the 
abolition of Inam tenures may be of two kinds, viz.,— 

(i) those relating to the quantum of compensa¬ 
tion ; and 

(ii) those relating to the apportionment of the 
compensation among the several claimants. 

Under the Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion 
into Ryotwari) Act, 1948, an appeal lies to the Board of 
Revenue against an order of the Director of Settlements 
determining the basic annual sum, on which the quantum 
of compensation depends. The Board has also got revisional 
powers and the order of the Director or the Board of 
Revenue is final. The original apportionment has to be 
done by the Tribunal which consists of a District Judge 
(Chairman), a Subordinate Judge and a Revenue Divi¬ 
sional Officer. The compensation has to be deposited in 
the Office of the Tribunal by Government. Appeals from 
the decisions of the Tribunal lie to a Special Tribunal 
consisting of two Judges of the High Court nominated 
from time to time by the Chief Justice. The Bihar Act 
provides for appeals to a High Court Judge, appointed 
by the Provincial Government, against orders passed by 
the Compensation Officer disposing of objections made to 
any entry in the draft compensation roll or to any 
omission therefrom. The U. P. Zamindari Abolition and 
Land Reforms Bill provides for appeals to the District 
Judge and a second appeal to the High Court against 
orders of the Compensation Officer, only one appeal lying 
direct to the High Court where the difference between the 
net assets entered in the compensation roll and the net 
assets claimed by the intermediary exceeds Rs. 2,500. 

We are fully conscious that while the appellate 
authority or authorities should be such as to be able to 
dispose of appeals expeditiously and with minimum 
expenditure to the parties, they should also be such as to 
inspire confidence in the public. We feel that the normal 
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Civil Courts will not be able to deal expeditiously with 
appeals relating to the acquisition of Inam villages, along 
with the other work, and if Special Courts are to be 
constituted, they may as well function under special 
rules framed by Government in consultation with the 
High Court, with a view to keep down the costs and 
secure speedy disposal of cases. There is no reason why 
these courts should not command as much confidence as 
the regular Civil Courts, as we propose that Judicial 
Officers of standing should preside over them. We are 
therefore of the view that appeals regarding the quantum 
of compensation should lie to an Appellate Tribunal, 
presided over by a Judge of the High Court, and having 
two other senior officers of Government as members. 
Appeals against orders relating to the apportionment of 
compensation and references re apportionment made suo 
moto by the officer determining the compensation, should 
lie to Special Tribunals, having a majority of Judicial 
Officers as members. This last provision is necessary as 
questions relating to apportionment involve complicated 
points usually dealt with in Civil Courts. There will be 
only one Appellate Tribunal for the whole State while 
Government may constitute as many Special Tribunals as 
necessary to dispose of appeals and references relating to 
apportionment of compensation. Appeals against the 
decisions of the Special Tribunals re apportionment may 
also lie to the Appellate Tribunal, which will also exercise 
Revisional jurisdiction over the proceedings of both the 
officer determining the compensation and the Special 
Tribunal. 

29. Unenfranchised Inam villages and Inam villages, if any, 
Granted for a Service. 

There are a few Inam villages which have not been 
enfranchised, i.e,, in respect of which the Inamdars have 
no powers of alienation. We have considered whether the 
compensation may be paid in a lumpsum or in instalments 
spread over a period not exceeding five years, to the 
holders of these villages also, though they have no powers 
of alienation. We do not see any reason to treat them 
on a different footing from Inamdars of enfranchised 
Inam villages as they are not voluntarily alienating the 
villages. 

There are also a few Inam villages granted for the 
performance of some service, mostly nominal. If such 
service is being continued up to the date of cancellation 
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of Inam tenure of the village, compensation payable for 
the village may be handed over to the person, institution 
or authority to whom the service has to be rendered. 
This will give such person, institution or authority an 
opportunity to make alternative arrangements for the 
continuance of the service. 

30. Inam villages held by Religious, Educational and 
Charitable Institutions. 

The Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into 
Ryotwari) Act, 1948, the Bihar Abolition of Zamindaris 
Act, 1948 and the U. P. Zamindari Abolition and Land 
Reforms Bill have all recognized the principle that a 
religious, educational or charitable institution should not 
suffer a loss of income, necessitating a curtailment of its 
activities, consequent on the abolition of estates endowed 
to it. The Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee are 
also reported to have recommended that while the 
management of land held by religious, charitable and 
educational institutions should be made over to the Land 
Commission, the Provincial Government or the appro¬ 
priate authority shall guarantee and provide the income 
necessary for the fulfilment of the objectives of the trust. 
Section 38 of the Madras Estates (Abolition and Conver¬ 
sion into Ryotwari) Act, 1948, provides that where an 
inam estate or part thereof is held immediately before 
the abolition of the estate by a religious, charitable or 
educational institution, Government shall pay to the 
institution every year as a tasdik allowance, the net 
income such institution was getting from the inam estate 
or part thereof, calculated on the principles laid down for 
computing net income for determining compensation. 
The same section also provides that where the tasdik 
allowance so payable is less than the difference between 
the average net annual income derived by the institution 
or accruing to the institution from all sources in the 
estate or part during the five complete fasli years 
immediately preceding the abolition of the estate or 
during that portion of those fasli years in which the estate 
or part was held by the institution, and the income which 
the institution may be expected to derive from the lands 
in respect of which it is entitled to a ryotwari patta, the 
deficiency should be made good to the institution by 
Government. The Bihar Abolition of Zamindaris Act 
1948, lays down that where the compensation officer is of 
opinion that the net income or any portion of the net 
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income in respect of any estate or tenure held under trust 
or other legal obligation has been dedicated exclusively 
to religious or charitable purposes, without any reserva¬ 
tion of pecuniary benefit to any individual, the compensa¬ 
tion payable in respect of such income or such portion 
thereof, shall be assessed as a perpetual annuity equal to 
such net income or portion thereof. The U. P. Zamindari 
Abolition Committee recommended that public and 
charitable institutions should be assured of their present 
income in the form of annuities equivalent to their pre¬ 
sent expenditure for public or charitable purposes, 
including the sum set aside by them as reserve fund. 
The U. P. Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Bill 
seeks to provide that the rehabilitation allowance payable 
for an estate owned by a wakf, trust or endowment shall 
be an annuity equal to the difference between the net 
assets of all estates comprised in such trust, wakf or 
endowment and the interest at 21 per cent per annum on 
the compensation paid (eight times net assets). 

We are also in full agreement with the principle that 
even after the abolition of Inams, religious, charitable 
and educational institutions should be assured of adequate 
income to carry on their normal activities. We consider 
that the average of the expenditure on normal items 
incurred by the institution concerned during the preced¬ 
ing ten years would give a more correct indication of the 
normal expenditure than the average of the income. We 
therefore recommend that on the abolition of the Inam 
tenure of Inam villages held by religious, charitable or 
educational institutions the compensation payable in a 
lumpsum immediately or in instalments spread over five 
years, need not be determined but that Government should 
guarantee a net annual income adequate to meet the 
normal expenditure, based on the average expenditure of 
the ten years preceding the abolition of the Inam tenure. 
If the institution was in receipt of any income from 
sources other than the Inam village, the average income 
from such sources during the period of ten years may be 
deducted from the average normal expenditure to arrive 
at the annual grant to be sanctioned by Government. 

31. Minor Inams, 

These minor Inams are lands, smaller in extent than 
a complete village, situated both in Government villages 
and in Inam villages, and held either free of assessment 
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or subject to a light Jodi or Quit-rent. The only excep¬ 
tions to this are Shanbhogi Service Inams which are 
subject to a jodi equal to the full survey assessment. A 
large proportion of these minor Inams are either held by 
Muzrai institutions or have been granted for village 
service or artisan service. There are a few personal Inams 
also and a few grants for charitable purposes such as 
raising of topes, construction of chattrams, wells and 
tanks, etc. In 1866, the survey valuation of these 
minor Inams was estimated atRs. 6,16,669 and the Jodi 
levied was only Rs. 1,74,080. In the same year, the 
survey valuation of whole Inam villages was Rs. 6,05,205 
and the jodi was Rs. 1,94,585. During the Inam Settle¬ 
ment, several unauthorised Inams were cancelled and a 
quit-rent was levied on all Inams where the title was 
imperfect. Thus the total survey valuation of all Inams 
was estimated at about Rs. 11 lakhs in 1901, while it was 
more than Rs. 12 lakhs in 1866, and the Jodi and Quit- 
rent increased from about Rs. 3,65,000 in 1866 to more 
than Rs. 5 lakhs in 1901. On the basis of the figures for 
1866 the loss to Government on account of minor Inams 
is slightly more than the loss on account of whole Inam 
villages. We are not, however, quite sure if the loss can 
be made good by the abolition of land revenue conces¬ 
sions enjoyed by these minor Inams. As already pointed 
out, a good proportion of these minor Inams are held by 
religious institutions and it may be necessary to ensure 
some income to such institutions. It may also be 
necessary to provide for the remuneration of minor 
village servants who hold service inam lands free of 
assessment. We recommend, however, that with a view 
to achieve uniformity of land tenures, all land revenue 
concessions may be revoked by an enactment similar to 
the C. P. and Berar Revocation of Land Revenue Exemp¬ 
tions Act, 1948, (Vide Appendix III). We do not consider 
that with the exception of religious institutions and minor 
village servants whose case will be discussed separately, 
the holders of these minor Inams are entitled to any 
compensation merely because Government asks them to 
pay the full assessment on their holdings from a parti¬ 
cular date. The case of service inams held by minor 
village servants will be discussed under the ninth term of 
reference relating to their remuneration. 

The minor Inams held by religious and charitable 
institutions may be resumed by Government and disposed 
of in public auction after cancelling the Inam tenure. 
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The present system of leasing out such lands in public 
auction for five years at a time has not resulted in their 
utilisation in the best possible manner for increasing 
agricultural production and the lands held by religious 
and charitable institutions are among those cultivated 
most indifferently, as the lessee has no security of tenure 
to serve as an incentive to improve the lands. Govern¬ 
ment should ensure to the institution, by means of an 
annual cash grant, an income adequate to meet the 
normal expenditure of the institution based on the average 
expenditure of the preceding ten years. It was urged 
by some of the members that as there are some tenants who 
have been cultivating the lands held by religious institu¬ 
tions for long periods continuously, some of whom have 
even been recognized as Kadim tenants by Civil Courts, 
they will be adversely affected if the lands are disposed 
of by public auction. Such cases are very few and we leave 
it to Government to show such concession as they deem 
fit. We are, however, of the view that the Inams 
belonging to chattrams may be resumed without ensuring 
any income as chattrams for feeding are not necessary in 
the present day conditions and chattrams serving as mere 
rest houses should be taken over and managed by the 
District Boards. 

32, Sringeri Jahgir. 

This Jahgir was endowed to the Sri Sringeri Mutt by 
the Yijavanagar rulers in 1346 A.D. and has been 
recognized by the several succeeding lines of rulers. As 
the Sri Sringeri Mutt is a religious and charitable institu¬ 
tion, we consider that the Jahgir may be dealt with on 
the lines suggested in paragraph 30 supra, which will 
ensure that the Mutt will continue to get adequate income 
for the normal expenditure based on the average expen¬ 
diture of the preceding ten years. This Jahgir has been 
under Government management for the last fifteen 
years. 

33. Yelandur Jahgir. 

The Yelandur Jahgir was conferred on Dewan 
Purnaiya as per sanad dated 27th December 1807, on the 
recommendation of the British Government, for personal 
enjoyment. This Jahgir was made an inalienable and 
impartible estate by the Yelandur Jahgir Act (Act I of 
1885) and certain descendants of Purnaiya are to get 
annuities totalling to Rs. 23,200 per annum out of the 
income of the Jahgir, the balance of the income being at 
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the absolute disposal of the Jahgirdar for the time being. 
The net income from land revenue and miscellaneous 
sources, is about Rs. 35,000 per year. We consider that, 
for all practical purposes, the Jahgir is a personal inam 
with a net income of more than Rs. 3,000 per annum and 
that compensation equal to 15 times the net annual 
income may be paid to the Jahgirdar, in five equal annual 
instalments. 

We would like to add that in the case of Sringeri 
and Yelandur Jahgirs, all items of income (other than 
excise) enjoyed by the Jahgirdars, under competent 
authority, should be taken into consideration while 
determining the net income and that the expenditure 
incurred on the management of the Jahgir and the 
realisation of the several sources of revenue included in 
the gross income, should be deducted. 

34. Arrears due to the Inamdar from the Ryots and to Government 
from the Inamdar on the Date the village vests in Government 
on Abolition of Inam Tenure. 

We have considered three suggestions as to what 
should become of the arrears due to the Inamdar from the 
ryots on the date the village vests in Government on 
abolition of the Inam tenure. They are : 

(i) All arrears not barred by limitation may be 
recovered by Government and paid to the Inamdar after 
deducting 10 per cent as collection charges ; 

(ii) Only the arrears of two years may be recovered 
by Government and paid to the Inamdar after deducting 
10 per cent as collection charges. 

(iii) Government need not concern itself with the 
arrears at all, the Inamdar being left free to take such 
steps as he wants to recover the arrears. 

The third suggestion is not acceptable as Government 
too would have to be party to all the suits and it is not 
also desirable to allow the Inamdar to have dealings with 
the ryots, in his capacity as Inamdar, even after the 
abolition of Inams. 

If the first suggestion is adopted and Government 
undertake to recover from the ryots, on behalf of the 
Inamdar, all the arrears not barred by limitation arrears 
of six years will have to be recovered. As most of the 
Inamdars are not issuing receipts for rent and filing 
accounts in Forms 14 and 15, it would be very difficult to 
decide the arrears actually due from any ryot. We feel 
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that, under the existing circumstances, any action to 
recover all arrears not barred by limitation would in 
effect amount to asking all the ryots to pay the dues of 
six years. Also, it would take a fairly long period for the 
arrears of six years to be recovered along with the current 
assessment. Hence the majority of us are not able to 
accept the first suggestion, viz., that all arrears not barred 
by limitation should be recovered by Government and 
paid to the Inamdar after deducting 10 per cent as 
collection charges. 

The Bengal Land Revenue Commission recommended 
that 50 per cent of the ascertainable arrears should be 
added to the compensation, Government recovering the 
full amount of the arrears. This suggestion has been 
implemented in the Bihar Abolition of Zamindaries Act, 
1948. We are not in favour of adopting a similar 
procedure in Mysore mainly because of the practical 
difficulty of ascertaining such arrears in the absence of 
accounts in Form Nos. 14 and 15, and due to the general 
tendency not to issue receipt for rent. 

The Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into 
Ryotwari) Act, 1948, lays down that a ryot who pays the 
arrears of rent due for two years need not pay the arrears 
of the preceding years. Even the rent for two years has 
to be paid at reduced rates fixed under the Madras 
Estates Land (Reduction of Rent) Act, 1947. We 
recommend by a majority that the ascertainable arrears 
of only two years prior to the cancellation of the Inam 
tenure of the village may be recovered by Government 
and paid to the Inamdar after deducting 10 per cent as 
collection charges. We would like to add that there 
cannot be any grievance on the part of the Inamdars, as 
the Alienated Villages (Protection to Tenants and 
Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, 1949, under the considera¬ 
tion of Government, would, if enacted, facilitate the 
recovery of arrears up to the end of June 1949 and of the 
dues of subsequent years also, as the protection it confers 
to the tenant is contingent on the payment of such arrears 
within two months from the date of commencement of the 
Act, and of the dues of any year before the 30th day of 
June of that year. Hence we do not consider it necessary 
to recommend any reduction in the arrears due to Govern¬ 
ment from the Inamdar. Even otherwise, the arrears 
due to Government are based on proper accounts and there 
is no reason to scale down any portion of such arrears. 



35. Administrative Arrangements. 


We would like to refer briefly to the several stages in 
wliich the work relating to the abolition of the Inam 
tenure of Inam villages has to be carried out and indicate 
our views regarding the administrative machinery that 
may be required for the purpose. As soon as a notifica¬ 
tion declaring that the Inam tenure of a village is abolished 
and that the village has vested in Government is issued, 
action has to be taken to ascertain the lands held by 
Kadiin tenants and Permanent tenants, the lands in 
respect of which the Inamdar or the tenant is entitled to 
be treated as the registered occupant on the basis of these 
recommendations, the cultivated lands which vest in 
Government and for which compensation has to be paid, 
and the communal, reserved and forest lands which vest 
in Government. This work requires officers experienced 
in Survey and Record of Rights work and may be attended 
to by officers of the cadre of Assistant Superintendents of 
Survey or Assistant Commissioners with experience of 
survey work, assisted by suitable subordinate staff. The 
number of such officers and the staff should be determined 
with a view to finish the work of each village within three 
months from the date of notification. The same officer 
may also collect the data necessary to determine the net 
income of the village, the amount to be paid by the 
permanent tenants and tenants-at-will for being treated 
as registered occupants and the compensation payable by 
Government for cultivated land vesting in Government 
and submit a report to the Deputy Commissioner who will 
determine within six months from the date of notification 
the amount of compensation and its apportionment, 
having regard to the data furnished by the Assistant 
Superintendent or Assistant Commissioner and the claims 
preferred before him. If the Deputy Commissioner of the 
District cannot attend to this work in addition to his 
other work, Special Deputy Commissioners, solely for this 
work, may be appointed for areas where the work is heavy, 
just as Special Land Acquisition Officers are appointed. 
The necessary number of special Tribunals for the disposal 
of appeals and references relating to apportionment of 
compensation and the Appellate Tribunal for hearing 
appeals regarding the quantum of compensation and the 
second appeals re apportionment have also to be consti¬ 
tuted. 
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36. Financial Aspects. 

We have made an attempt to work out the financial 
implications of our proposals, even though the available 
data is meagre. Apart from the cost of the establishment 
necessary to work out the scheme, Government will have 
to meet the entire amount payable as compensation to the 
Inamdar for his rights as superior holder. This compen¬ 
sation is based on the net annual income from the village, 
which will accrue to Government after the abolition of 
the Inarn tenure of Inam villages. As the compensation 
will in no case exceed 25 times the net income, Govern¬ 
ment can be assured of a return of not less than 4 per 
cent per annum on the compensation amount. 

Government will also have to advance the upset price 
payable by a tenant-at-will for being treated as the 
registered occupant of land cultivated by him continuously 
for a period of six years prior to 1-7-1948 and the compen¬ 
sation payable to the Inamdar for cultivated lands which 
vest in Government in the absence of continuous cultivation 
for six years by either the Inamdar or a single tenant. 
The first sum is recoverable from the tenant-at-will in ten 
annual instalments and the second will not be locked up 
for more than one year, as Government may treat the 
Inamdar himself as the registered occupant of such of the 
lands as have vested in them and remain undisposed of 
for one year, on his refunding the compensation. As 
regards the advance under the first category, it has to be 
treated as an interest-free loan for the rehabilitation of 
the tenant-at-will and the increase in production resulting 
from the grant of security of tenure to the tenant will 
certainly be more than adequate return for the investment 
by Government. 

We have already referred to the fact that in 1866 
the survey valuation of whole Inam villages was 
Rs. 6,05,205 as against the Jodi of Rs. 1,94,585, while the 
survey valuation of minor Inams was Rs. 6,16,669 against 
the Jodi of Rs. 1,74,080. In 1901, the survey valuation 
of all Inams (whole villages as well as minor inams) was 
a little more than Rs. 11 lakhs and the Jodi and quit- 
rent a little over Rs. 5 lakhs. The Jodi and quit-rent 
remains the same and if the present assessment is taken 
to be 50 per cent more than the valuation of 1901, to 
allow for the extension of cultivation and increase in rates 
of assessment, the total assessment on all Inams will be 
about Rs. 16'5 lakhs at present. The net loss to 
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Government is about Rs. 11 -5 laklis per annum and if this is 
distributed over the whole Inam villages and minor Inams 
in the proportion which was prevailing in 18P6, the net 
loss to Government on account of whole Inam villages 
would be about Rs. 5 |- lakhs. This would indicate roughly 
the net income derived by the Inamdars and the com¬ 
pensation would be of the order of Rs. 140 lakhs at 
25 times the net income. As some of the villages are held 
by religious and charitable institutions, even a portion of 
this Rs. 140 lakhs will not be payable in a lumpsum. 

Even if the income derived by the Inamdars from 
miscellaneous sources is taken to be on an average 20 per 
cent of the net income from assessment, the compensation 
for the loss of this income will be about Rs. 28 lakhs. 
The compensation payable for Yelandur Jahgir is about 
Rs. 5 lakhs, and in all the total amount of compensation 
is not likely to exceed Rs. 175 lakhs. This amount will 
fetch a return of not less than 4 percent per annum to 
Government. We have no data to make even a very 
rough calculation of the amount Government may 
have to provide, subject to recoupment later on, to meet 
the upset price payable by a tenant-at-will for being 
treated as registered occupant of land cultivated by him 
continuously for six years prior to 1st July 1948 and the 
compensation payable in respect of the cultivated lands 
which vest in Government in the absence of continuous 
cultivation for six years, prior to 1st July 1948, either by 
the Inamdar or a single tenant. 

We have already indicated that the permanent 
tenant should pay to Government ten times the assess¬ 
ment on his holding, to be treated as registered occupant. 
This will be retained by Government. In view of the 
press reports that in the United Provinces the tenants 
are contributing a part of the compensation payable to 
the Zamindars, we obtained particulars of the scheme 
and considered if it could be applied in Mysore also. 
Under the United Province Scheme for conferring 
Bhumidari rights a tenant who pays ten years rent in one 
lumpsum will be treated as a Bhumidar and will be 
liable to pay only half the rent in future. This virtually 
amounts to amortisation of half the rent and if adopted 
in Mysore it would again result in a multiplicity of land 
tenures at a time when we are trying to secure uniformity. 
Moreover, this proposal may not be sound even from the 
financial point of view as reduction of rent by half on 
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payment of ten years’ rent amounts to allowing interest 
at 5 per cent per annum on tlie lumpsum so paid. 

Our attention has been drawn to the observation of 
the Indian States Finances Enquiry Committee that all 
States should proceed with caution in the implementation 
of plans for Prohibition, abolition of Jahgirs, etc. As 
already pointed out by us, the amount invested for 
abolition of Inams would secure a return of not less than 4 
per cent per annum. The benefit arising from the increased 
production of food-grains and other agricultural produce 
in view of the security of tenure conferred on the tenants 
of Inam villages and the extension of facilities for the 
grant of takavi loans, etc., to them and for restoration of 
irrigation works, would be immense and we are of opinion 
that this scheme should be considered as part of the drive 
for increased food production and the assistance of the 
Central Government sought, if necessary. 

Summary of Main Conclusions and Recommendations. 

I. The action taken by Government to implement 
the recommendations of the Inam Commission of 1918 
and the Inam Committee of 1932 has not resulted in any 
substantial improvement in the condition of the ryots of 
Inam villages. The ryots of these villages are not 
participating in the beneficent activities of Government 
such as the construction and improvement of irrigation 
works and the grant of takavi and land improvement 
loans. (Paragraph 13.) 

II. Introduction of Survey and Settlement to all 
the Inam villages within a period of three or five years 
will not improve the situation appreciably, as it is ascer¬ 
tained that the ryots of Yelandur Jahgir which has been 
surveyed and settled long back are not able to avail 
themselves of the facilities for the restoration and 
construction of irrigation works and the grant of takavi 
and land improvement loans. (Paragraph 14.) 

III. Most of the Inamdars are not able to perform 
in their villages the functions performed by Government 
in unalienated villages and hence these Inam villages are 
among the most backward areas in the State in spite of 
their great fertility and other natural facilities. The 
elimination of intermediaries like the Inamdar is there¬ 
fore necessary, if the situation arising from the neglect of 
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irrigation works, insecurity of title and lack of credit 
facilities in Inam villages and tlie consequent neglect of 
agriculture have to be remedied. The existence of inter¬ 
mediaries will also hamper the progress of schemes of 
rural development. (Paragraph 15.) 

IV. Outright abolition of the Inam tenure of Inam 
villages on payment of compensation is preferable to the 
management of all Inam villages by Government with 
provision for the net income being paid to the Inamdar 
every year. The management of Yelandur Jahgir for 
more than 15 years by Government has not resulted in 
any improvement of the conditions referred to. (Para¬ 
graph 16.) 

Y. Interim management of Inam villages by 
Government pending fixation and payment of compensa¬ 
tion is not recommended as the determination of the 
rights of the tenants and the Inamdar in respect of 
cultivated lands and t he payment of compensation should 
be completed as early as possible. (Paragraph 17.) 

VI. After the Inam village vests in Government on 
abolition of the Inam tenure a Kadiin tenant should be 
treated as registered occupant under Government of all 
lands held by him as a Kadim tenant and a Permanent 
tenant should be treated as the registered occupant of the 
lands over which his permanent tenancy extends, after 
recovering 10 times the assessment on his holding. 
(Paragraph 18.) 

VII. The Inamdar may be treated as registered 
occupant of the lands to whose cultivation he has 
personally attended for a continuous period of six years 
prior to 1st July 1948. A tenant-at-will who has culti¬ 
vated any land continuously for a period of six years 
prior to 1st July 1948 should be treated as registered 
occupant under Government, subject to non-alienation 
for a period of six years, if he pays an upset price equal 
to 10 times the average annual net income the Inamdar 
was getting from the land during the said period of six 
years, such upset price being recoverable by Government 
in 10 annual instalments and paid by Government to the 
Inamdar along with compensation, (Paragraph 19.) 

VIII. Lands which have not been cultivated 
continuously for a period of six years prior to 1st July 
1948 either by the Inamdar or by a single tenant will 
vest in Government to be disposed of in the best interests 
of agricultural development of the area. The Inamdar 
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shall be paid compensation equal to ten times the net 
income which he got from the land during any one of the 
six years. (Paragraph 20.) 

IX. If the tenant-at-will does not indicate his 

acceptance of the upset price payable for being treated as 
a registered occupant and execute a Mutchalika for its 
payment in instalments, or if any lands vesting in 
Government under the terms of paragraph 20 are not 
disposed of within one year, Government may treat the 
Inamdar himself as the registered occupant of such lands 
subject to the necessary deductions being made from the 
compensation. (Paragraph 21.) 

X. All uncultivated lands, reserved lands, commu¬ 
nal lands and forests will vest in Government. Lands 
on which the Inamdar has raised plantations of fuel, 
timber, etc;., by personal efforts may however be treated 
as cultivated lands and added to the holding in respect of 
which he is treated as registered occupant. (Paragraph 22.) 

XI. The net income which the Inamdar was deriv¬ 
ing in his capacity as superior holder appears to be the 
only satisfactory basis for computing the compensation 
payable for such rights. The compensation may be 25 
times, 20 times or 15 times the net annual income accord¬ 
ing as the net income does not exceed Rs. 1,000, is between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 3,000, or exceeds Rs. 3,000, respectively, 
the choice of the multiple in any case being determined 
by the net income derived from all the Inam villages 
held by a single Inamdar. (Paragraph 23.) 

XII. The net income may be computed by deduct¬ 
ing the jodi or quit-rent payable to Government and the 
remuneration payable to village officers at the scales 
prescribed by Government, irrespective of their actual 
appointment, from the gross income, which is made up of 
the total assessment on all lands in the village as per 
Survey and Settlement, the income from forests, amrai 
royalty, minerals, etc., specifically conferred on the 
Inamdar and enjoyed by him. The Excise income should 
be excluded. To facilitate speedy disposal of compensation 
claims relating to unsurveyed villages, the total assessment 
which would he leviable if Survey and Settlement had been 
introduced may be taken to be one and a half times the 
recorded value of the village, on the basis of the average 
increase which has occurred in villages which have been 
surveyed and settled. (Paragraph 24.) 
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XIII. The total amount of compensation payable to 
an Inamdar will be the sum total of the compensation for 
loss of income, the upset price recoverable from a tenant 
at will for treating him as a registered occupant and the 
compensation payable for cultivated lands which vest in 
Government. (Paragraph 25.) 

XIY. Where the compensation payable to a single 
village or a single claimant does not exceed Rs. 5,000, 
it may be paid in one lumpsum and in other cases it may 
be paid in annual instalments of Rs. 5,000 each, the 
entire claim being however liquidated at the end of the 
fifth year. The first instalment of the compensation should 
be paid within six months, from the date the Inam village 
vests in Government on abolition of Inam tenure and the 
instalments other than the first should bear interest at 
3 per cent per annum. (Paragraph 26.) 

XV. All persons interested in the village including 
those entitled to an interest in the compensation should 
be required to file claims before the officer determining 
the compensation and its apportionment and persons 
haying a mortgage or charge on the Inam village may be 
paid by Government to the extent of compensation 
amount available, all claims against Government ceasing 
thereafter. (Paragraph 27.) 

XVI. Appeals relating to the quantum of compen¬ 
sation may lie to an Appellate Tribunal, presided over by 
a High Court Judge and having two other senior officers 
of Government as members. The apportionment of com¬ 
pensation may ordinarily be effected by the officer 
determining the quantum of compensation, there being 
provision for reference of complicated cases to the special 
tribunal lor disposal. This special tribunal whose main 
purpose is to hear appeals relating to the apportionment 
of compensation may consist of a majority of judicial 
officers audits decision must be appealable to the Appellate 
Tribunal. The Appellate Tribunal should also exercise 
revisional jurisdiction over the proceedings of both the 
officer determining the compensation and the Special 
Tribunal. (Paragraph 28.) 

XVIL. The compensation payable for unenfran¬ 
chised Inam villages may be disbursed in the same way as 
in the case of any other Inam village as the alienation is 
not voluntary. The compensation payable for villages 
granted for the performance of any service may be handed 
over to the person, institution or authority to whom the 



service was being rendered prior to the abolition of tbe 
Inam tenure of the village. (Paragraph 29.) 

XVIII. When the Inam tenure of villages held by 
religious, charitable or educational institutions is abolished, 
the compensation should be in the form of an annual 
tasdik allowance adequate to meet the normal expendi¬ 
ture of such institution. (Paragraph 30.) 

XIX. With a view to secure uniformity of land 
tenures, land revenue concessions enjoyed by minor inams 
may be revoked. No compensation need be paid in 
respect of minor inams held for personal benefit. The 
minor inams held by religious and charitable institutions 
may be resumed by Government and disposed of by 
public auction after cancelling the inam tenure, with a 
view to ensure their utilisation in the best possible 
manner. Government should ensure to the institution 
by means of an annual cash grant an income adequate to 
meet the normal expenditure of the institution 
(Paragraph 31.) 

XX. The Sringeri Jahgir may be treated on the 
same lines as those suggested for Inam villages held by 
religious institutions. (Paragraph 32.) 

XXI. The Yelandur Jahgir is for all practical 
purposes a personal inam with a net income of more than 
Its. 3,000, and compensation equal to 15 times the annual 
net income may be paid in five equal instalments. 
(Paragraph 33.) 

XXII. After an Inam village vests in Government, 
the ascertainable arrears of two years may be recovered 
byjGovernment and paid to the Inamdar,Rafter deducting 
10 per cent as collection charges, the claim for arrears of 
the previous years being waived. The Inamdar should 
however pay to Government all the arrears which were 
due from him on the date the village vests in Govern¬ 
ment. (Paragraph 34.) 

XXIII. The determination of lands in respect of 
which the Kadim tenants, the Permanent tenants, the 
Inamdar and the tenants-at-will should be treated as 
registered occupants and the collection of data for deter¬ 
mining the annual net income, the upset price recover¬ 
able from the tenants-at-will and the compensation 
payable for cultivated lands vesting in Government 
should be attended to by an officer of the status of an 
Assistant Superintendent of Survey or by an Assistant 
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Commissioner with experience of survey work. The 
actual amount of compensation and its apportionment 
should be determined by the Deputy Commissioner of the 
District or by Special Deputy Commissioners appointed 
for areas where the work is heavy. (Paragraph 155.) 

XXIV. With the meagre data available it is 
estimated that the compensation payable to the Inamdar 
for loss of income may not exceed Rs. 175 lakhs and 
Government will get a return of not less than 4 per cent 
per annum on this amount. The amount which has to be 
advanced to enable the tenant-at-will to be treated as 
registered occupant in respect of lands cultivated by him 
continuously for six years prior to 1st July 1948 may not 
bring any direct return, but the indirect return conse¬ 
quent on the increase in production resulting from the 
grant of security of tenure will be immense. (Paragraph 
36.) 
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1. DISSENTING MINUTE 

By Sri S. Nabayana Bao, b.a., b.l. 

Retention of Kha* Lands. 

Whether the Inamdars should be allowed to retain their khas 
lands, i.e., all the lands which are not in the possession of Kadim and 
Permanent tenants and which are also not reserved lands like Gomal 
or Communal lands, is a question on which the members of the Com¬ 
mittee have deliberated long and earnestly without coming to an 
agreod decision. 


The Majority Report. 

The majority view permits the Inamdars to become the registered 
occupants or khatedars of only such lands which they were cultivating 
personally or through hired labour. The rest of the khas lands will be 
taken away from them. A distinction is made between lands remain¬ 
ing uncultivated and lands cultivated through tenants. The penalty 
for not having brought the land under the plough is absolute forfeiture. 
The Government will become the owner of such lands, without the 
obligation to pay any compensation, whatever valid grounds there may 
have been for allowing the lands to lie fallow. Lands cultivated by 
tenants-at-will, as they aro called, will be registered in the name of 
these tonants-at-will as owners if they have continuously cultivated 
for a period of six years, the Inamdars will get as compensation from 
the Government an amount which is ten times the value of the 
average yearly income. This is far less than the market value- The 
Government will recover the amount paid to the Inamdars from the 
tenants-at-will in ten equated annual instalments. Lands cultivated 
by the tenants but not continuously will also vest in Government, the 
Inamdars being allowed to claim compensation on the same scale as 
above for these lands also. 

Justification for tbis course. 

In the majority report it is asserted that tenants-at-will are by 
far the most numerous class of cultivators in an Inam Village (vide 
paragraph 14) and it is apprehended that if the Inamdar is treated as 
the registered occupant of all lands not disposed of permanently, the 
tenants-at-will will be at his mercy and wholesale evictions of such 
tenants would follow, thus a creating a very serious problem 
(paragraph 19). 

I venture to differ respectfully from these views. 

No preponderance of tenanti-at-will. 

The tenants-at-will are not so numerous in Inam villages as is 
assumed. I believe there are more kadim tenants and permanent 
tenants than tenants-at-will. I know a large number of Inam villages 
where the entire extent of available lands are in the possession of 
kadim tenants. As, however, no statistics are collected, I do not 
intend to bo dogmatic on this point. It is not so important also as the 
consideration of the next point will give us a clearer perspective. 

9 
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Dearth of tenants. 

Assuming that these yearly tenants form an intensivo section, 
why should the conferment of ryotwari rights on Inamdars result in 
the eviction of tenants-at-will ? In many areas in the State experience 
has shown that it is difficult to find tenants for cultivation, parti¬ 
cularly if the lands are dry. Inducements by providing loans for 
purchase of plough bullocks and by making advances for improve¬ 
ment of lands have to be offered. Investments of capital have drawn 
these tenants to these lands. A good tenant is an asset to the 
owner of the land as well as to the State. Inamdars, no less than 
owners of lands in Government villages, will have to rely on these 
tenants always and will not kill the geese which may lay golden eggs, 
by a resort to eviction. It can he stated with great confidence that a 
tenant will ever be looked uijoii and cherished as a valuable adjunct in 
any scheme of agricultural improvement. The need for good tenants 
is great and the day is yet far off, if it will ever come, when the 
tenants will find their services are unwanted. No tenant who is a 
hard worker is ever likely to be disturbed. 

No scarcity of lands. 

Extensive areas of lands are available for landless persons as the 
figures bearing on the extent of cultivable lands clearly indicate. The 
problem is one of proper distribution of labour and the utilisation of 
the labour resources. A time may shortly come when the Government 
will have to recruit agricultural labourers, as they recruit for essential 
services, and employ them in areas where agricultural development 
has to be speedily undertaken. The position in Mysore is happily not 
subjected to the stresses and strains felt in Bombay and elsewhere. 

Remedy lies in giving security of tenure to tenants at-will. 

When the Committee finally determine the various aspects of 
Tenancy Reform salutary provisions could be suggested to make the 
tenure of the tenants-at-will firm, consistently with the efficiency of 
cultivation. As a useful and necessary member of society, a tenant 
deserves all the safeguards that law and a sympathetic administration 
can provide. 

Charges against the Inamdar. 

“ W 7 hat is the head and front of his offending ” ? 

The gravamen of the charges are that the Inamdar should not 
have given the khas lands for cultivation by yearly tenants and he 
should not have allowed any of his lands to remain uncultivated. On 
the first charge almost every owner of laDd, wherever situated, will 
have to plead guilty. Even a sixteen-anna agriculturist usually seeks 
the aid of tenants for cultivation of lands which he alone cannot 
cultivate. If letting lands to tenants entails a deprivation of lands 
and obligation to accept a compensation not comparable with the 
actual value of the lands, how unworkable and unjust this theory 
becomes in practice need not be emphasized. Regarding the second 
charge, had the Inamdars any warning that non-cultivation would 
result in enforced resumption of such lands without any compensation? 
Cogent arguments could be advanced as to why all the lands which 
were directly under an Inamdar were not brought to cultivation. 



Extreme depression and poor value for agricultural produce were the 
prevailing factors till 1939. No Government befriended land owners 
during these dark days. It did not pay to give greater attention to 
agriculture. 

Situation has changed. 

High prices have given an impetus to all agriculturists. Times 
have changed. It is a good augury that many are devoting greater 
attention to agriculture. Back to the land is a slogan which is gaining 
in volume and potency. A keener sense of the responsibility attachod 
to the ownership of land is being felt. 

Need for tolerance. 

I am for giving a period of six years to the Inamdars to bring all 
their khas lands under cultivation. Provisions could also be enacted, 
as in Bombay, to remedy non-cultivation of lands, If there is a 
persistence in what could only be criminal indifference such lands 
could be disposed of to agriculturists and tonants. No ban should be 
imposed that cultivation should be only personally or through hired 
labour. .Retention of such a distinction would amount to expropria¬ 
tion and would be revolutionary in practice. Highly developed lands 
on which much labour has been spent and large capital invested will 
be sought after in a speculative mood and the zeal for proper 
cultivation would diminish. Wo can also imagine what a difficult and 
complex problem it will he* where interested and self-serving evidence 
would be adduced, to decide whether the lands were in the possession 
of the tenants at-will or the Inamdars and whether they were so 
continuously or not. An undesirable situation would be created 
which would not ho coinmensurato with the expected benefits. Rural 
economy would bo greatly disturbed. I will illustrate the position by 
citing one instance. I know an Inamdar who has fifty acres of wet 
land under a channel in his villago. Being interested in agriculture 
he is earnestly trying to cultivate personally. With his best efforts 
he has not been able to cultivate more than 15 acres. The rest of the 
lands is necessarily to be let out and has been leased to tenants who 
have been kept on for years at a stretch owing to tho attachment that 
has grown up between the Inamdar and the tenants. He gets a gutta 
of 6 pallas per acre on an average. The present value of the lands per 
acre is Rs. 2,500. The compensation payable for taking away 35 
acres which are not cultivated personally. would in no case exceed 
Rs. 1,000 per acre. The Inamdar has never allowed these lands to 
remain uncultivated. Hu is not willing to part with the lands as he 
has no other avocation. If the recommendations of the Committee 
are to be accepted, this Inamdar, for no fault of bis except that he has 
more lands than he can cultivate personally, must give up his lands 
after taking 40 per cent of its market value. He and his dependents 
belong to an agriculturist section. He has been kind to his tenants. 
Yet these tenants will put up a, fight against the Inamdar and claim 
all these lands. 

Analogy of Madras. 

To apply the precedent in Madras to this question may not he 
correct. The tenure, the rights and the local conditions are different. 
We have an entirely, different set of circumstances. We oannot forget 
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that by payment of compensation to the In&mdar on the scales 
suggested, the rights of the superior holder only is purchased. The 
other right, viz., right of an inferior holder which is embodied in the 
Inamdar cannot be dealt with at all, in the manner recommended, to 
the prejudice of the Inamdar, 

Extent of amount to be advanced by Government. 

The Government will have to advance large amounts to provide 
the upset price payable by the yearly tenants. As is frankly stated at 
page 58 of the Report, there is no data even to make a rough calcula¬ 
tion of the amount the Government may have to provide and then . 
recover from the tenants. The Government will be treading on 
unknown ground and the risks involved in advancing large amounts 
have also to be taken into consideration, besides locking up large 
amounts. 


Position of Inamdars. 

When the Inamdars have parted with their rights as superior 
holders, most of them may have no other means of livelihood and may 
have to fall back upon their khas lands for their living. They can pro¬ 
vide some influx of capital oat of the purchase money for investment on 
these lands. The resultant benefits may be considerable, personally 
and in the larger context as subjects of this State. I will end this 
paragraph with a personal note. I do not own any Inam village nor 
do I eount many friends among Inamdars. On the other hand, I am 
a kadirn tenant of lands in 4 or 5 Inam villages and have suffered to a 
little extent in that capacity. Eschewing ail personal predilections. 
I have tried to make an objective approach to this problem. I crave 
the pardon of my colleagues on the Committee for the dissenting 
expressions used by me. 

Arrears due to the Inamdar from the Ryots. 

All arreas not barred by time should be recovered and paid to 
the Inamdar. It would not be difficult to ascertain the arrears and 
recover them as it would not be unfair to the] defaulting tenants. 
We would be riding roughshod over the contractual rights between 
the Inamdar and his tenants. What right have Iwe to say to the 
Inamdar that he can recover the arrears thus far and no further. 
In our enthusiasm to introduce a uniformity cf tenure* we should not 
leave a trail of dissatisfaction that legal dues were compulsorily 
written off. 

Excise Revenue of Inam Villages. 

As total prohibition is the goal of Government, it is, I submit with 
respect, correct to exclude the excise revenue from the calculation of 
gross income of Inam villagos. But prohibition will be gradually 
extended to other Districts. Till theD, in areas where prohibition is 
not in force, there should be no impediment to collect the excise 
revenue or ground rent for locating excise shops and pay it to the 
Inamdars concerned. In Yalandur Jahgir, considerable excise 
revenue is being realised. Until prohibition dries up this source, in 
addition to the amount payable as the price for the Jabgirdar’s rights, 
be should be able to get the excise revenue, in whatever form. 
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Conclusion. 

The Committee have felt that they should judge the Inamdars on 
the basis of past performances and not on plans or professions for the 
future. I would qualify these statements and urge that a sympathetic 
understanding of the difficulties and environment then prevailing in 
Inam villages would be helpful in taking a less rigorous and exacting 
stand. Why should we think that they would not avail themselves of 
the chance to show a better record and a useful role as citizens of 
the State ? 

S. N Alt AY AN A EAO. 
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2. DISSENTING MINUTE 

By Sri Venkataranga Iyengar, b.a , ll.b. 

The sixth term of reference involves no suggestion as is sought to 
be attributed to the Government, committing them to a particular 
type of agrarian reform. I am not quite so sure if in the name of 
reform, we are not indulging in experiments. A simplified uniform 
type of land tenure is easy of attainment and therefore catching. The 
real question is whether the transformation of an Inarn village 
into a Government village without more, is conducive to the ultimate 
well-being of the ryot. That Inam villages are more fertile and 
possess great natural facilities and yet are among the roost backward 
areas in the State is too sweeping a generalisation. There are some 
Government villages which are not half so prosperous as some Inam 
villages and vice versa. That irrigation works are neglected in 
Inam villages is to indulge only in half truth. Several Inamdars, to 
mention a few of them Sri Oorgahalli Krishnaiengar and late 
Sri B. K. Garudachar as holders of Inam villages have set an 
example in the maintenance of the irrigation works, in conserving 
water and turning it into the most economic use harnessing electrical 
energy. They and several Inamdars have had their Inam villages 
surveyed and settled. One-third of the Inam villages in the State have 
already bean surveyed. Government accepted the recommendation of 
Inam Committee appointed in 1932 that Survey and Settlement shall 
be introduced into all Inam villages to which they have not yet been 
introduced. 

An Inamdar who lives with the ryots, helps them with advances in 
money and in kind, tenches them improved method of cultivation by 
having introduced it himsolf in regard to the khas lands in his occupation, 
is an institution in himself. Any legislative reform abolishing the Inam 
tenure placing the Inamdar and the ryot alike may give satisfaction 
on the surface. In the ultimate analysis we will have disturbed the 
planned economy which has stood the test of time without the substi¬ 
tution of a better one. We miss the human, the personal factor in 
the heirarchy of Bevenue Officers commencing from the Deputy 
Commissioner of the District down to the village Patel and Shanbhog. 
Agricultural indebtedness is worse in the case of ryots in Government 
villages. The landless labourers are a large portion of the population 
in a Government village. We have failed in the past to tackle the 
problem of relief of tho ryot from his indebtedness. Bural Credit 
Co-operative Societies have proved a failure. Fragmentation of 
holdings is going on unchecked. Those and other problems are to ho 
gripped in the main. As if to escape from these problems it has 
bocome fashionable for kings and politicians alike to speak in terms of 
the common man and do away with any appellation savouring of the 
superior like the Inamdar, the Jahgirdar and so on. Time spirit has 
however to be respected and schemes which could have been tried 
some fifteen years hack are out of date. While therefore I agree 
with my colleagues on the Committee that it is implicit in any current 
scheme of agrarian reform that Inam tenures as such must go, I have 
got to disagree with a majority of them that here and now all Inam 
villages have to be acquired root and branch, without examination and 
without reference to several of them being held up as examples of 
planned economy. 
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I therefore suggest that the Inam villages as to which Survey 
and Settlement has been introduced may remain untouched. 

1. There is no force in the objoction that the ryots in Inam 
villages so surveyed and settled' cannot participate in the beneficent 
activities of Government such as construction and improvement of 
irrigation works and the grant of Takavi and Land improvement 
loans. 

Land Mortgage Banks or Rural Co-operative Credit Societies can 
advance loans to holders of lands in Inam villages so long as the 
security of tenure is guaranteed to them by the introduction of Survey 
and Settlement. 

Legislation can easily be introduced to ensure smooth and effective 
working of Banking Institutions and Co-operative Societies in the 
realisation of the loans advanced to the ryots in Inam villages just in 
tho same manner as is the case in regard to loans advanced to ryots in 
Government villages. 

Similarly, by Legislation the Inamdar and the Ryots may be made 
liable for contributions in the matter of either new irrigation works or 
restoring old irrigation works. The extract from the report of the 
Deputy Commissioner, Mysore District, in regard to conditions of 
ryots in Yelandur Jahgir (quoted in the majority report) raises merely 
the problem but does not contain the solution. It is hardly fair, to 
quote the problem and then state that because of the problem nothing 
short of abolition of the Inam should follow as a remedy. The very 
extract shows that the maintenances of irrigation works in Yelandur 
Jahgir U common to both the Jahgirdar and the ryots. Steps could 
easily be taken by appropriate legislation to enforce the contribution of 
the Jahgirdar and the ryots. Indeed, I am reliably given to under¬ 
stand there is sufficient fund available to the credit of the Jahgirdar 
for restoration of irrigation works within the sub-taluk of Yelandur 
Jahgir, 

The Government Order passed on the recommendations of tho 
Inam Committee of 1932 affords solution to tho other problem quoted 
in the majority report regarding facilities lor seasonal remission. The 
recommendation of the said Inam Committee as approved by the 
Government is extracted by me for ready reference: 

“ The rules regarding the grant of remission of half wet 
assessment in Government villages for failure of rains may be 
extended to kadim and permanent tenants in Inam villages also, 
the amount of remission being distributed between Government 
and the Inamdar in the proportion of Jodi and Jari. The 
procedure for the grant of such remissions shall be the same 
as that prescribed for Government villages. ” 

The next objection that there are tenants at will in Inam villages 
and their tenure is a precarious one is devoid of forco in that, Tenancy 
Legislation of a uniform kind may be made applicable to the ryots of 
Government and Inam villages. If it is apprehended that the Inamdar 
may not grant the ryots receipts for Kandayam paid, laws may be framed 
so as to compel the landlord on prescribing penalties to issue receipts 
and the system of remittance by revenue money orders may be made 
applicable to tho ryots of Inam villages. 

The objection that the ryots or cultivators in Inam v^lages are 
deprived of common pasture, trees and tank is met by the introduction 
of a law that Inamdars should not be -allowed to dispose of Gomal 
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lands without the approval of the Deputy Commissioner. This 
suggestion was made by the Inam Commission of 1918 and reiterated 
by the Inam Committee of 1932 and approved by the Government. 
If there has been lapse in the introduction of the rules or the enforce¬ 
ment of thorn in several cases, it does not argue that a case is made 
out for the abolition of Inam. 

The next objection that Inam villages are not participating in the 
amenities provided by Government and District Boards is for a 
similar reason devoid of substance. Government have passed orders 
while accepting the recommendations of the Inam Committee of 1932 
that District Boards are to pay greater attention to the improvement 
of Inam villages in respect of communications, drinking water wells, 
schools, etc., as local and other cesses are being recovered from the 
Inam villages also. I would suggest that either by voluntary efforts 
or by recourse to compulsion by means of legislative measures the 
Inamdars may be compelled to construct drinking water wells if they 
have not already done so. 

That village panchayet system has not made headway in Inam 
villages does not argue much for the system. In many Inam villages 
the Inamdar will have done far more than what a village panchayet 
could be expected to. If it is argued that village panchayets should be 
encouraged as training grounds of democracy the remedy lios in the 
introduction of village panchayets by enforcing penal measures. 

2. It is conceded that Khayam Gutta villages are the nearest 
approach to the permanent settled estates and that Khayamgutta 
grants proper were tenures intended to promote cultivation under the 
incentive of a permanent assessment basod on the then existing 
revenue. If so, it is hardly fair that persons who wore responsible 
for the conversion of Becharak villages into cultivated ones should be 
treated as on the same footing as persons in whoso favour Inams were 
Bottled without any material consideration. I say material because 
spiritual considerations have prompted the grant of Devadaya and 
Brahmadaya Inams. In the case of Khayamgutta villages therefore 
other things being granted, if a Khayamguttadar has attended to the 
conservation of the village economy as a whole there is no warrant 
for the abolition of the Khayamgutta system. If Government 
should feel that the Khayamguttadar is relatively paying a lesser tax, 
if agricultural income-tax is brought into force, every Khayamgutta¬ 
dar whose agricultural income is liable to income-tax will be contri¬ 
buting additionally to the State revenue. 

3. The Devadaya Inam3 being meant for religious and charitable 
institutions, recommendation is made that the income from such lands 
bo made available for the religious and charitable institutions. This 
recommendation cannot be objected to at all. 

Most of the Brahmadaya Inams are enfranchised. Having thus 
passed from the hands of the original grantees into the hands of 
transferees for value, there is no equity in depriving them tho benefits 
of their acquisition unless it be that by absontee landlordism they 
have neglected agriculture to such an extend that the State’s inter¬ 
vention is called for. 

4. Whatever may be said of whole villages, the case of the small 
holdings in the hands of individuals though they come under the 
category of Inam have got to be dealt with on altogether a different 
footing. Holdings anywhere up to 20 acres ought not to be disturbed 
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on the ground that the holders have leased the same for Vara or 
Gutta. For one thing, though it is suggested that lands may be 
confirmed no the Gutta or Vara ryots compensation being paid to 
holders, such a suggestion really smacks or expropriation in so far as it 
affects the sanctity of contractual relationships. For another thing, 
the generous impulse of the holder in favour of encouraging a landless 
labourer ought not to be viewed with disfavour. There may be other 
contributory causes as in the case of an earning member of tbe family 
having passed away leaving women or minors. The latter cannot be 
expected to do the actual cultivation themselves. At all events an 
option must be given to the holders ol these small lands that if they 
do not within a reasonable prescribed period take to the actual culti¬ 
vation of tbe land, they have to lose the laud and to remain content 
with the compensation that will he paid to them. (In this connection 
it is significant that the Madras Act for the abolition of Inam does 
not touch the small holders of Inam lands). 

5. There being really no Jahgir or Zamindari problems, the two 
Jahgirs in Mysore State do not really present any problem. Both the 
Jahgirs are under Government management. The Sringeri Jahgir is a 
religious Inam and so long as the income realized from the Jahgir i3 
assured for the Mutt to carry on its religious and charitable activities, 
there is nothing to be said. 

The grant of Yelandur Jahgir to Dewan Purnayya cannot be 
treated similar to the grants of Inams. The grant is really 
an act of two states for the unique services rendered unto Mysore 
and its ruling family. The British Government while restoring 
Mysore to its rulers, saw to it that a taluk was carved out and 
granted to Dewan Purnayya for his unique services, to be held by 
him and his successors in perpetuity. In essence therefore the 
case of Yelandur Jahgir should be treated similar to the State 
of Mysore. It is unfortunate that the original sannad relating to the 
grant of Yelandur Jahgir has not been made available to the members 
of the Committee, nor any representative of the Jahgirdar examined. 
There is no force, as I havo pointed out earlier in tbe suggestion that 
the ryots of Yelandur Jahgir are suffering from any particular draw¬ 
backs in spite of the Jahgir being under Government management and 
Survey and Settlement having been introduced in the Jahgir area. 

As far as I know no representations from the Jahgir ryots have 
come up, much less brought to the attention of tho Committee. 
Indeed the case of the Yelandur Jahgir has been dealt with as a side 
wind and all too cursorily. 

The Yelandur Jahgirdar unlike other Ioamdars is not a mere 
superior holder nor a mere intermediary. It is not the mere right to 
the revenue that is assigned to him but the right in the land itself. 

At ah events considering the origin of the grant and other circum¬ 
stances (taking note cf the sad feature that tbe present Jabgirdar’s 
affairs are being managed by a court guardian) the least the Govern¬ 
ment of tbe Royal House of Mysore has to do is to continue to give to 
the Jahgiidar and his successors by way of annuity in perpetuity the 
allowances which are now being paid. 

6. If the Government should deem fit to acquire all Inam 
villages as recommended in the Majority Committee’s report, the 
question of fair compensation next arises for consideration. I pleaded 
before my colleagues that most of the Inamdars being drawn from the 
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poorer or iower middle class families the measure of compensation 
should err on the side of liberality. I still stick to the same opinion 
and suggest that as to Inamdara whose income is less than 500 rupees 
per annum, the measure of compensation should be forty times the 
net income and as to Inamdars whose income ranges Irom Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1,000 thirty times the net income. 

The suggestion by the majority of the members of the Committee 
that the Inamdar should become the registered occupant of only lands 
cultivated by himself, by his own servants or by hired labour and not 
as regards lands, which he had leased for Vara or Guttata really 
smacks of expropriation for the reasons already set forth. At all 
events the period of six years is too short a period to give the Vara 
tenants permanency rights albeit at a price to be paid by them. This 
proposal will have and is bound to have repureussions on Vara and 
Gutta tenants in Government villages, for in their cases before they 
can claim to acquire permanent rights, they will have to remain in 
possession for twelve years. 

As fragmentation of holdings have to be avoided, it would be 
advantageous to encourage large land-holders as in most of the Inam 
villages, the wet lands under the minor tanks will not exceed twenty 
acres. To take an example to allot in small fragments all the twenty 
acres to Vara tenants because the Inamdar was not actually culti¬ 
vating the land, would be to force compensation on Inamdars and 
perpetuate fragmentation of small holdings. If on the other hand the 
Inamdar should be recognised as the registered occupant of the Vara 
or Gutta lands there will be an incentive on his part to give employ¬ 
ment to the Vara or Gutta tenants as before and for the outlay of 
capital for improved production. 

In no event is there any justification for treating such an acquisi¬ 
tion as anything different from compulsory land acquisition. It is 
from this point of view that I pressed on my colleagues to fix 16 2/3 
times the net annual income in evaluating the market value. As a 
compromise my colleagues who bad agreed to 12i times the net 
income seemed to have gone back on even this as the proceedings 
show, at a time when I was absent and resolved upon, I regret to 
state on mistaken notions of sentiment, fixation of compensation 
at ten times the net income. 

The recommendations of the majority of the members that no 
compensation should bo paid on uncultivated lands is clearly expro- 
priatory and cannot be justified either in law or in equity. 


S. K. Venkatarangiengar. 
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3. DISSENTING MINUTE 


By Sei Rama.Sharma 


1 ^jas&na.darttf© a^ao dja^&nadofi sd,<5 

oSjaoda 3o&3aow^ srariads? djadaa ad^da ;a3d 

ris?tf 3<3da aadd^ KSjado adi^da. ^jaeacaadda n^)d:de3 e 
aadaafidb edd adjadarWo ado ddF#. da?a &3o, sariads? 

Q O t 3 

daaSd do^a, 3^0, itraodaoriasa^nad S^ort ^do^ daa5 

rttf^oia djodLr^ria^dQodaja, wdo ddr^. 3&da Tjartads 
djada,ki, eJdJScjori^o dsaFd^, deD 2 iraer(ad)dQod©ja adaddrt 
oda ddr^ Ka^cdoafa t£j&eaox>ddo sa^ ^oaf sarbds? daaddd 
oand d^dg ed? najdods^? sjadaafadaa dgea djad dad 
rW^oda d^js Kaja^addDards^d. 

sradr^tfsyaft dedd© ds d^dd oiada^ dasddd s?eda s!ja?» 
rcajdari^g drae&eaaddd^ daas^ 3s 0 ;Jcdjafa KSija^addd^n 
doadas^da da$ dorsadod^oUadjadad oSjas&sdoiraria^a^, 
ad Qod d.od sariads? djadad do3a„ ©de rraidodd ? saari daadad 
dd3a ritfrt 5»4 d t!ja?anaddaris?rt d.£ 3ol3oou# adi ,da 
3&db aado^ ca&jsdd^ erod’d Ksaoadc^ dja3, 
dsaFdddda ddd&*>&ra^t3?3a. 

2. doa?©, a^ao na,dari& #a^j saSd^ oeJdo so^rt^ 
sojaoada^dOod ^oadaqaadfiOja daocan d^aFdddda dd©dad 
d^s^d dojpadslaja yad^d^ ^“8 rrajdoris?rija ©d^OSadadoi 
doadaa $ja?a rradcri^d^ dsaro rsa.dorttf daU #, 3dad)da 
djsda ^©dasaftd. adsa^n ddo^ dsaa.§cdodda djaa§*>dad 


tfjat&a^odd djajaacfiari's* o5ja?K^cdoa dsardd sdcasadd d^ 
odaocaari©?, 6^0d e^ia^jaasariad ri^cSaoraari©; fod^dsaana. 
wriDod i&fiea rrajdaritf (doae&caadd) srua^oda diraddd^ 
d-J^dd-^ (do^ad £oadd oiaad ao^rt^d^ ddd&^&re^uad 
dow dsaFdriddo dadd °&a^\) dosad ddddo^ 

^radOj, dja?a naidod^d^ deaFO najdori'^a^n dodJFddetfo, 
dodd dyaFO na.darivad da?d as? d?dd 2odd,& o5aod 

&s,)Jc5 ^c? ^Je) J ^Jc) oOO^?jJc)do r^O?Oc) ^C3"i)C^0^ 

r &^. •a3§ 3 ? sojati^ r^rfort^TOno?o?, t3js?a rra,rfo 
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3. , a<3eio > dessanaoii, did, d?d?ra d Kajajkrttf 

disaddg cidij, ddiJokddo a ttdjadid^? ^aasa djadoi 
djat3ddid)di erotSdaaAsj. «»ja<£> soaatsi asa&d odcs^. wdid 
toa^oiii, «&ja£d d?e3o3icd wdid en^^Aodaua wao^ 

tfadoodJaAdid d. dd^cria d N & cftaodeija srod dido. d,dd 2od 
d^oQoodexra i;d afia^cdi^aAdo^d. Kdja^d aSoaKi 

a^aa Kdjs^d r^^di wrodid? dja^aaad uud^oio d^dd 
oisariid,d. 'acsao n^dirt^g adi ddF sariidS 1 djaad 
ttdja^d djaO^dddd^ djad-S-d^ja^, d^ssanaicdo diiogad 
d^do" - ■adao rrajdid^ d^datf ad? o?£<da djaC^^oio 36^ djad^ 
adi^idi oirad d^odoodaja dja^da. 

Kdjadd^? odoatio aoa^o^daod dja£)?3dd djad^id)Sd0 ( 
rkdcdo So^ slrad coja?rii^d. •s.di ddoilodidd dcjadja? 

d ?d^ a&is^narb^d. wd Sod deajacaaoda, do^do 5 " a^acA's* 
Kdjadid^di ^oaai asa^waddi. -ds -a^ao tsdjadid^ d>darta, 
ada ddr^ aS^A sariid*? daaadid d>scA Kdiadd dja^d 
ddd cddo^ djaddd?d?di. atii ddF-^od tfadi sartid';? 
d^aadddi, doiod>ra dss ad? Kdjadd^ ^Aid 1 # djadai d^a/dd 
oaAddfdi. oftad eadraaodaja 194Sdcda fcae| ldo^> 3ao?£)d§ 
cdjad 6^?reA£) saAods? daada^d wsajadd^ dad^jaddo. 


DasdoBfodcjaF - . 
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APPENDIX I. 

NOTE ON THE WORKING OF THE JENMI AND 
KUD1YAN ACT IN TRAVANCORE STATE. 

Viewed from the stand-point of assessment, the lands in 
the State fall under two distinct categories ; (1) Pandaravaka 
or Sirtar under various tenures, and (2) Jenmom-enjoying 
partial or complete exemption from assessment. The private 
property m land owned by Brahmins, Devaswoms, local Chief¬ 
tains and Nobles has been distinguished by the word Jenmom. 
The term Jenmom is used to denote such allodial properties. 
The proprietors of these lands are called Jentnies. The tenants 
enjoying lands under the Jenmies are called Kudiyans. They 
held lands from the Jenmies either as tenants-at-will or as 
semi-proprietors. The semi-proprietorship or right of perma¬ 
nent occupancy is created by means of certain written contracts 
between che Jenmies and the Kudiyans known as “ Kanom ” 
transactions. The kanom transaction differs from the rest in 
being characterised by an initial money payment by the Kudiyan 
to the Jenmi, compulsory renewals at certain cyclic intervals 
and other annual and periodical payments to the Jenmi either 
in kind or money or both. 

At one time, all tenants holding lands under the Jenmies 
were mere tenants-at-will and were liable to be evicted at any 
time from their holdings by the Jenmies. The risk and the 
insecurity of holding lands under the Jenmies were felt keenly 
by the kanom tenants and a series of ameliorative measures 
were passed by successive Sovereigns of the State and the 
Amended Jenmi and Kudiyan Act of 1108 was the last and the 
final step in this direction. 

By the Act of 1108 referred to above, ownership was 
conferred upon kanapattom tenants in respect of their holdings 
subject only to the payment of a fixed Jenmikaram—a consoli¬ 
dated amount, in lieu of all the different kinds of dues paid by 
them hitherto either in kind or in cash to the Jenmies. The 
Jenmies were thus ensured a regular and fixed income from 
their lands called Jenmikaram. The Government have assumed 
the role of an agent in the matter of collecting Jenmikaram 
from the Kudiyans under the Revenue Recovery Act and paying 
it over to the Jenmies. By the introduction of the Amended 
Jenmi and Kudiyan Act, the necessity to resort to Civil Courts 
was done away with and the Jenmies and Kudiyans were 
freed from the shackles of litigation and the evil consequences 
of the same. 

Under the provisions of the Amended Act, Jenmikaram 
came to be settled in respect of all the Kanapattom lands in 
the State. The Jenmikaram Settlement staff has prepared a 
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settlement register of Jenmikaram for each Village. This 
register has been printed and supplied to all the Revenue Offices 
and it contains all information regarding the area, Jenmikaram, 
name of Jenmi, Kudiyan, etc., and i3 a permanent record of 
Settlement. All changes subsequent to settlement also are 
being entered in the registers and accounts prescribed therefor 
and thus the records are being brought up-to-date. Collection 
of the amounts settled as Jenmikaram has also been taken up 
by Government as mentioned above and the amounts so 
collected are being paid over to the Jcnmies concerned, i’or 
the additional work of collecting Jenmikaram and disbursing 
the same to the Jenmies, Government make, a small deduction 
of 2£ per cent out of the amounts collected by way of cost of 
collection. This amount of 2£ per cent is barely sufficient 
to meet the pay and other incidental expenses of the staff 
engaged in the work. Gain to Government was not their 
consideration ; it was more the ultimate benefit of the tenantry 
than any pecuniary gain that moved Government in introducing 
the Act. 

These lands have now vested in the Kudiyans. Govern¬ 
ment do not get any income from the same except the basic 
tax at the rate of Chs. 25 (14 annas) per acre charged thereon 
under the recently passed Land Tax Proclamation. The 
demand under Jenmikaram comes to about 12 lakhs and the 
2| per cent due to Government as collection charges works to 
Rs. 30,000 per annum. 


APPENDIX II 

Statement I 


Relation between Recorded Value and Total Assessment 
as per Survey and Settlement. 


District 

No. of 
villa¬ 
ges 

Total assessment 
as per Survey 
and Settlement 

Total Recorded 
Value 

Per cent 

. ° £ 
increase 




Ha. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Per cent 

1 

Shimoga 

13 

6,433 

8 

0 

2,645 

0 

A 

143 

2 

Chick magalur 

10 

10,837 

8 

0 

8,265 

7 

2 

31 

3 

Hassan 

10 

6,746 

12 

0 

5,013 

2 

2 


4 

Chitaldnig 

10 

3.118 

b 

0 

2,761 

13 

0 

24 

6 

Mysore 

9 

11,878 

0 

0 

9,451 

6 

0 

26J 

6 

Bangalore 

10 

7,161 

12 

0 

3,732 

1 

6 

91 j 

7 

Kolar 

10 

8,073 

6 

0 

4,364 

10 

0 

65 

8 

Tumkur 

10 

4,679 

12 

0 

2,327 

14 

2 

301 

9 

Mandya 

10 

10,637 

8 

0 

8,511 

10 

0 

24 


Total 

91 

69.766 

12 

0 

47,086 

15 

3 

48 


Average inorease for State is 48 per cent, 






Serial No. 1 f «ooo-ao>o»n*cot©t-* i w 1 Serial No. 
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Statement II 


Distribution of Villages according to the increase. 


Name of the 
District 

Total No. of 
Villages 

No. in which there 
ia decrease 

a "p » 

SB O Q 

<U S “ « 

60 g ~ O 
* ” © 

»-• u ® « 

7% r\ a! £ 

>+» ® ft 

^ O 

^.2.2 a 

. _a 

{► O ■*» 

Increase between 

5 per cent to 
10 per cent 

10 per cent to 
25 per cent 

25 per cent to 
50 per cent 

a 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Shimoga 

ia 

... 




1 

Chikmagalur 

10 

a 

... 

... 

3 

3 

HasBua 

10 

i 

... 


2 

4 

Chitaldrug 

10 

6 

i 

i 


1 

Mysore 


in 

i 


3 

6 

Bangalore ... 

10 


... 

... 

8 

1 

Kolar 

10 


••• 



2 

Turnkur 

le 

1 

... 




Mandya 

10 

1 

2 

mm 

mi 

3 

Total 

91 

10 

i 

2 

13 

20 


Name of the 
District 

1 

Increase between 

50 per cent to 
100 per cent 

5« 

a © 

S ° 

o ! 

•L9 

^, a 
g « i 

o 

£ fl 
a $ 

§ ° 

C? 

s| 

300 per cent to 
400 per cent 

400 per cent to i 
j 500 per cent j 

More than 

600 per cent 

O h 

u ® 

! © 1X3 
o rH 

r* 

° © 
fe p< 

&o 1 

gs 


9 

1 

10 



13 

14 

15 

Shimoga ... 

4 

a 

I 

i i 

1 

2 


1 

2 


Cbikmagalnr 

1 

... 

1 

... 

... 

l 


Hassan ... 1 

1 

i 

1 ... i 

1 




Chitaldrng ... 

1 

... 

! 1 

... 

::: 



Mysore 

... 

i 


... 


... 


Bangalore 

1 

3 

i "i 

1 


i 


Kolar 

6 

2 

i 

... 


... 


Tttmkur 

2 

4 


1 

"i 



Mandya 

1 

1 

::: 

... 

... 

i ::: 


Total ... 1 

16 

18 

| 6 

i 1 

6 

i 

i 2 
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APPENDIX III. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND DERAR ACT 
No. XXXVII OF 1948. 

THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR REVO¬ 
CATION OF LAND REVENUE EXEMPTIONS 
ACT, 1948. 


Table of Contents. 

Preamble. 

Sections. 

1. Short title and extent. 

2. Construction of expressions used in this 

Act. 

3. Revocation of exemptions from liability 

for land revenue. 

4. Amendments of section 56, Act II of 

1917, and sections 49 and 96 of Rerar 
Land Revenue Code, 1928. 

5. Awards of money grants or pension. 

6. Jurisdiction of Civil Courts barred. 

7. Power to grant exemptions. 

8. Power to make rules. 
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H o£ 1917. 


XXV of 1947. 


XXVI of 
1947. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR ACT 
No. XXXVII OF 1948. 

THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR REVO¬ 
CATION OF LAND REVENUE EXEMPTIONS 

ACT, 1948. 

(Received the assent of the Governor-General on the 
18th May 1948; assent first published in the Central 
Provinces and Barar Gazette on the 21st May 1948.) 

An Act to amend the law relating to laiul revenue and 

ta remove a!! prevalent exemptions from liability 

to pay it, and for other purposes connected therewith. 

Whkheas it is expedient to revoke all prevalent 
exemptions from liability to pay land revenue; 

It is hereby enacted as follows :—• 

1. (I) This Act may be cited as the Central 
Provinces and Berar Revocation of Land Revenue 
Exemptions Act, 1948. 

(2) It extends to the whole of the Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

2. Expressions used in this Act shall, unless 
there is anything repugnant in the subject 
or context, have the meanings assigned to them in 
the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act, 1917 
(hereinafter referred to as the said Act), or the 
Berar Land Revenue Code, 1928 (hereinafter 
referred to as the said Code), as the case may be, 

3. (1) Every estate, mahal, village or land to 
whatever purpose applied and wherever situate, 
which was heretofore exempted from payment of 
the whole or part of land revenue by special grant 
of, or contract with the Crown, or under the 
provision of any law or rule for the time being in 
force or in pursuance of any other instrument, shall 
notwithstanding anything contained in any such 
grant, contract, law, rule or instrument, be liable 
from the commencement of this Act— 

(i) in the Central Provinces to the payment of 

land revenue equal to the amount of Kamil- 
Jama as revised by the Central Provinces 
Revision of the Land Revenue of Estates 
Act, 1947, or by the Central Provinces 
Revision of the Land Revenue of Mahals 
Act, 1947, as the case may be; 

(ii) in Berar equal to the fair assessment made 

under section 96 of the said Code in respect 
of such village or land. 


Preamble. 


Short title 
and extent. 


Construction 
of expressions 
used in 
this Act. 


Revocation of 
exemptions 
from liability 
for land 
revenue. 


11 
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.Amendments 
of section 66, 
Act II of 1917 
and sections 
49 and 96 of 
Berar Land 
Revenue 
Code, 1928. 


(2) Nothing contained in sub-section (l) shall 
affect any reduction in assessment of land revenue 
made under the proviso to sub-secthm (1) of sec¬ 
tion 85 of the said Act or under proviso 1 to section 
100 of the said Code. 

(3) If any estate, mahal, village or land be parti¬ 
tioned the Provincial Government may apportion 
the land revenue payable under sub-section (1) in 
respect thereof among the sharers in such manner 
as it may think fit. 

(1) Nothing contained in sub-section (1) shall— i 0 f 1980. 

(a) affect the operation of the first proviso to 

section 41 of the Central Provinces Tenancy 
Act, 1920, notwithstanding the fact that a 
malit-makbuza ceases in pursuance of the 
provisions of this Act to be a mabk-makbuza 
muafidar sarkar, or 

(b) alter the nature of a person’s tenure of the 

estate, mahal, village or land, and his 
tenure shall continue to be in the same 
right after the commencement of this Act 
as it was before its commencement by virtue 
of an}• grant of, or contract with the Crown 
or under the provisions of any law or rule 
for the time being in force or in pursuance 
of any other instrument. 

(5) The expression “ alienated land ” as used in 
the Berar Land .Revenue Code, 1928, and in any 
other law or rule for the time being in force in 
which it has been used in the same sense shall, 
from the commencement of this Act, mean the land 
which immediately before such commencement was 
alienated land and notwithstanding the revocation 
of the assignment in respect of land revenue pay¬ 
able for such land, the provisions of section 190 of 
the said Code shall continue to apply to such land 
in so far as forfeiture of the land for failure to 
observe any of the conditions of the grant by the 
holder thereof is concerned. 

4. (1) In sub-section (1) of section 56 of the said 
Act, the words “ except such land as has been 
wholly exempted from such liability by special 
grant of or contract with the Crown, or by the 
provisions of any enactment for the time being in 
force ” shall be omitted. 

(2) In sub-section (1) of section 49 of the said 
Code, the words “ except such land as has been 
wholly exempted from such liability by special 
grant of or contract with the Crown, or under the 
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II of 1917, 


provisions of any law or rule for the time being in 
force ” shall be omitted. 

(3) In section 9fi of the said Code,— 

(1) in sub-section (2), the word “half ’’ shall be 

omitted; and 

(ii) in sub-section (3), the words “ the terms of 
the grant and of ’’ and the words “ and shall 
fix the assessment in accordance with his 
orders ” shall be omitted. 

5. (1) Any person adversely affected by the 
provisions of section 3 may apply to the Deputy 
Commissioner of the district for the award of a 
grant of money on pension. 

(2) The Deputy Commissioner shall forward the 
application to the Provincial Government, which 
may pass such orders as it deems lit. 

(3) The Provincial Government may make a 
grant of money or pension— 

(i) for the maintenance or upkeep of any reli¬ 

gious, charitable or public institution or 
service of a like nature, or 

(ii) for suitable maintenance of any family of a 

descendant from a former ruling Chief. 

(4) Any amount sanctioned by way of grant of 
money or pension under this section shall be a 
charge on the revenues of the Province. 

6. No Civil Court shall entertain any suit insti¬ 
tuted or application made to obtain a decision or 
order on any matter provided by this Act. 

7. Notwithstanding anything contained in section 
56 of the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act, 
1917, or section 49 of the Berar Land Revenue 
Code, 1928, the Provincial Government may 
exempt any land from liability to pay land revenue 
in whole or part as it may deem fit. 

8. The Provincial Government may make rules 
for carrying out the purposes of this Act. 
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